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v O R Ks 
VIRGIL 


In ENGLISH VERSE. 
The AX N E I D Tranſlated 


1 By the Rev. Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT, 
2 The ECLOGUEs and GEORGICS, with Notes on the Whole, 


By the Rev, Mr. JOSEPH WARTON. 
With ſeveral NE w OBSERVATIONS 


37 Mr. HOLDSWORTH, Mr, SPENCE, and Others. 


ALSO, 


A Diſſertation on the Sixth Book of the Enzo, 
- by Mr. WarBURTON, 


On the Shield of Anzas, by Mr. W. WarTEnt ap. - 


5 On the Character of Iapis, by the late Dr. Ar TERBZURx, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


And, Three Es8avs on PasToRat, Dipacrie and 
Erre POETRY, by the Epirox. 
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| VOLUME TA FIRST. 


CONTAINING 
The EcLocvts and GeorGics. 


The Life of VirciL. 


Two Essays on PasTORAL and DipacTic Pok TRY. 
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1 
To TH F 
HONOURABLE, | 
Sir GEORGE LYTTELTON, | 


BARONET, 


One of the 
1 Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. 


1 SIR, 


FNENSURE. is fo ſeldom ſoftened 
| , by apologies, - that perhaps it may be 
* 


uſeleſs for me to declare my conſci- 
ouſneſs of inability to do juſtice. to the moſt 
Perfect of poets, in the following tranſlation. 
When] firſt entered upon this work, I ſome- 
times imagined, that I heard the voice of Virgil 
addreſſing m me with the MOR: of his hero; 


Quo moriture YUIS 2 majoraque viribus audes 29 
Fallit te incautum pPielas zua 5 | 


for indeed: nothing im: my affection for the 


author could have engaged me in ſo arduous 
an undertaking. 


„ 


ii PREFATORY DE DICAT ION. 

Whoever conſiders the degree of delicacy 
and correctneſs to winch the Eclogues of Vir- 
gil are poliſhed ; together with the eaſe and 
wonderful harmony of his numbers; will be 
convinced of the extreme difficulty of tranſ- 
fuſing into another tongue, beauties of ſo 
Tefined and ſubtile a nature. It requires no 
{mall command-of language, to be able to 
carry on Paſtoral Dialogues, without ſinking 
into vulgar idioms, to unite ſimplicity with 
grace, and to preſerve familiarity without 
flatneſs. A ftyle too highly elevated would 
_ be nauſcouſly unnatural, and one too profaic 
and plebeian, would be inſipid and unaf- 
fecting. And to keep a juſt mean, is per- 
N haps as difficult 1 in writing as in life. 


There are few 1 images 'and ſentiments in 
the Eclogues of Virgil, but what are drawn 
from the Idylliums of Theocritus: in whom 
there is a rural, romantic wildneſs of thought, 
heightened by the Doric dialect; with fuch 
lively e of the paſſions, and of ſimple 
unadorned nature, as are infinitely pleaſing 
to ſuch lovers and zudges of true poetry as 
yourſelf. Theocritus is indeed the great 
ſtore-houſe of paſtoral deſcription; and every 
ſucceeding painter of rural beauty (except 
THOMSON in his Seafons,) hath copied his 
images from him, without ever looking a- 


broad upon the face of nature themſelves. 
| And 
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And thus a ſet of hereditary objects has been 
continued from one poet to another, which 
have been often made ule of without any 
propriety either as to age or climate. i 


But Virgil never borrowed an idea from 
his Sicilian maſter, without beautifying and 
heightening it with the luſtre of his language. 

1 And perhaps it may be obſerved in general, 
that if the Romans ever excelled their Grecian 
maſters in the graces of diction, it was o-wing 
to their exerting all their powers, 1n drefling 
up thoſe thoughts and ideas that were ready 
found to their hands. The mind can at- 
tend but to one object at once, with any vi- 
gour and intenſeneſs: and if it be big and 
dilated with the conception and creation of 
new images, has ſcarce leiſure to adorn them 
with that pomp of ſtudied expreſſion, which 
the writer that coolly copies them, can beſtow 
"POS them. 


= Indeed of all authors, either ancient . or 
- 3 modern, Virgil ſeemeth to be the moſt per- 
fect in his ſtyle; I mean in the poems he 
- I lived to finiſh. "There is a profuſion of the 
; 3 moſt daring metaphors and moſt glowing * 
+ figures, there is a majeſty and magnificence br” 
: Ws diction throughout the Georgics, that not- 
_ 3 withſtanding che marvellous harmony and 
Srandeur of the Greek verſification, j 4s ſcarce- 
_—_ | ly 


tions, than they would have been by the 
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ly excelled by Homer himſelf. Our author's 


terms and epithets are choſen with ſuch pro- 
priety, elegance and expreſliv. neſs, that, as 
Mr. Addiſon finely obſerves, © We receive 
more ſtrong and lively ideas of things 


*© from his words, than we could have done 


** from the objects themſelves: and find our 


cc 


imaginations more affected by his deſcrip- 


very ſight of what he deſcribes.” We may 
Juſtly therefore apply to him what Ariſtotle 
thought ſo high a commendation of Homer : 
that he found out LivinG worDs. If the 


wonder and ambition, to plants and to trees, 


arrows which are impatient to deſtroy, and 
the ſpears that zhir/t to drink blood, are ſo 

deſervedly admired in the Iliad, Virgil doubt- 
leſs merits equal praiſe, for giving life and 
feeling, love and hatred, hope and fear, 


and to the very earth itſelf : and for exalting 


reaſon, paſſions, arts, and civil government. 


his favourite inſects, by endowing them with 


To uſe Ariſtotle's expreſſion, Every thing in 


18 animated. 


this poem hath manners, and all the creation 


But alas ! 6965 this is the caſe, what muſt 
become of a tranſlator of the Georgics, 
writing in a language not half fo, lofty, ſo 
founding, or ſo elegant as the Latin, inca- 


4 
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Pable of nn many of its beſt and 
boldeſt 
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boldeſt figures, and heavily fettered with the 


Gothick thackles of rhyme ! Is not this en- 


deavouring to imitate a palace of porphyry 
with flints and bricks? A poem whoſe ex- 
cellence peculiarly conſiſts in the graces of 
diction is far more diificult to be tranſlated, 
than a work where ſentiment, or paſſion, or 


imagination, is chiefly diſplayed. So that I 


fear we can receive but a faint notion of the 
beauty of the Georgics from any Engliſh 
verſion of them. An engraving may indeed 
faithfully repreſent the ſubject, but can give 
no idea of the colouring of one of Tittan's 
landſcapes. Beſides, the meanneſs of the 
terms of huſbandry is concealed and loſt in a 
dead language, and they convey no low or 
deſpicable image to the mind; but the coarſe 
and common words I was neceſſitated to ule 
in the following tranſlation, viz. pleugh ad 
_ ſow, wheat, dung, aſhes, horſe and cow, &c. 
will, I fear, unconquerably diſguſt many a 

delicate reader, if he doth not mak proper 


allowances for a modern compared with an 


ancient language; and doth not frequently 
recollect, 


* 


- verbis ea vincere magnum 
Var fi t! & anguſtis bunc addere rebus honorem. 


3 


So o jul is the obſervation of Boileau, © that 
a mean or common thought expreſſed in 


A b pomp- 


— 7— r. — 
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ce 
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by pompous diction, generally pleaſes more 
than a new or noble ſentiment delivered in 
low and vulgar language; becauſe the 

umber is greater of thoſe whom cuſtom 
has enabled to judge of words, than 
whom ſtuchy has qualified to (xamine 
things.” In ſhort, the Georgics are the 


cc 


40 


cs 


10 


hig heil font of Virgil, and the maſter-pieces 


of his genius, Some of the tranſitions with 
which they are adorned, are the boldeſt and 


moſt daring imaginable, and hold very much 


of the enthufiaſm of the ancient lyrics; and 


think one may venture to affirm, that this 


poem contains more original unborrowed 


Feautes, and is more perfect i in its kind as a 
Did: chic, thin the Acneid as an Epic poem. 


Of Us laſt work, give me leave to ſay, that 
{ have ever obſerved, perſons of elevated and 


1lublime imaginations are more captivated with 
| the Iliad, and men of elegant and tender 


minds with the Aeneid. He that peruſes 
Homer, is like the traveller that ſurveys 


mount Atlas; the vaſtneſs and roughneſs of 
its rocks, the ſolemn gloomineſs of its pines 
and cedars, the everlaſting ſnows that cover 
its head, the torrents that ruſh down its ſides, 
and the wild beaſts that roar in its caverns, 
all contribute to ſtrike the imagination 
with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and awe. 


While reading the Aeneid is like behold- 


ing the Capitoline hill at e on which 
ſtood 
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ſtood many edifices of exquiſite architecture, 


and whole top was crowned with the famous 


temple of Jupiter, adorned with the ſpoils of 
conquered Greece. 


If the deſign of the Aeneid was to com- 
pliment Aug gultus, e and reconcile the Romans 
to the government of the Julian family; if, 
as Mr. Pope was ujed to ſay, it was evidently 
as much a pariy-piece, as Abſalom and Achito- 


phel; you, Sir, are too warm a lover of li- 


berty and the virtue of ancient Rome, not to 
cenſare the poet as an abject flatterer; unleſs 
you will allow the validity of the uſual ex- 
cuſe for his conduct, viz. that as the com- 
monwealth maxims were no longer practi- 


cable, and a change in the government was 


unavoidable, after che laſt ſtruggle for liberty 


at Philippi had ended io unfortunately, and 


even the virtuous Meſſalla had thought it no 
ſhame to ſubmit to the conqueror, Vir vil be- 
beved it would be the beſt ſervice he could 
then do his countrymen, to endeavour to 
ſoften their minds towards fo mild and gentle 
a maſter as Auguſtus, out of whoſe ha ands 
it was impoſſible for them to extort the aer | 
he had ufurped. And that fome change in 


e 


| the conſtitution of Rome was N ne- 


ceſſary, ſeems to be the opinion of that ad- 


mirable writer and penetrating pol tician, the 
preſident Montelquieu : © It muft be ac- 
A TO 25 Know- 
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ee 


SY 
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knowledged, ſays he, that the Roman 
laws were too weak to govern the repub- 
lic, when it was arrived at its height : ex- 
perience has proved it to be an invariable 
tact, that good and juſt laws, which raiſe 
the reputation and power of a {mall re- 
public, become improper and uſeleſs to 
it, when once its grandeur is eſtabliſhed, 
becauſe it was the natural effect of ſuch 
laws to make a people great, but not to go- 
vern them when made ſo.” He adds af- 


*C 


vo 


+C 


44 


&& 


TY 


terwards with his uſual pregnant brevity, 


ee 


Take this compendium of the Roman 
hiſtory: they ſubdued all the nations by 
their maxims; but when they had ſo far 
ſucceeded, their republic could not ſubſiſt” 
any longer: the plan of their govern- 
ment muſt be changed, and maxims con- 
trary to the firſt, being then introduced, 
thay were diveſted of all their grandeur.” 


cc 
0 
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As to the poetical faults of the Aeneid I be- 


| lieve they are but few. What may ſeem the 
moſt liable to cenſure in the conduct of this 


poem, is the making Dido a far more intereſt- 
ing and ſtriking character than Lavinia, upon 
whom the whole action turns. But this circum- 


ſtance is ſurely excuſeable, if we reflect how 


great a ſtroke of art the poet has exhibited, 
in aſſigning this origin of the inveterate en- 


mity betwixt the rival powers of Rome and 
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Carthage; who were ſo often engaged in 
thoſe important and bloody contentions of 


which Lucretius ſpeaks ſo ſublimely; 


Omnia cum belli trepido conc uſo tumultu, 
Horrida contremuere ſub allis aetheris auris, 
In dubioque ſuit ſub utrorum regna cadendum 


Ons us Dumanis Het terraque marique. 


L ii. 845. 


And farther; thoſe who cenſure Lavinia: 


as a tame and inſipid character, ſhould con- 


ſider the retired nature of female education 


among the ancients; for if VirGiL. had 


painted this beautiful young princeſs any 
otherwiſe than full of modeſty and reſerved- 
neſs, ſilent and obedient to her parents, he 
had falſified the manners of the age of which 
he wrote : in which the fair ſex were not per- 
mitted to make that conſpicuous figure in 


! life they have ſince done, to the great orna- 


ment and improvement of human ſocicty. 


There are two particuls urs more, which 
perhaps will not fo eaſily admit of an excuſe. 
One is, a manifeſt want of variety of cha- 
racters in the Aeneid, where the few that are 
introduced are not ſufficiently diverſified: 
Homer's Achilles, Ajax, Diomede and Hec- 
tor, are all brave; and Ulyſſes and Neſtor 
are wile; but then each of theſe herocs is brave 

AS. and 


c 


(0 
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and is ſe, in a manner eminently different 
fro: the other. The characters of Virgil 
(iz;s Mr. Pope) © are far from ſtriking us 
* 4 t1413 open manner; they lie in a great 
egree hidden and undiſtinguiſhed, and 
he they are marked moſt evidently, af- 
fect us not in proportion to thoſe of Homer. 
His characters of valour are much alike; 
even that of Furnus ſeems no way pecu- 
fav but as it is in a different degree; and 
ve ſee nothing that differences the courage 
Of H Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſtus, Clo- 
anthus, and the reſt.” Perhaps it may 
be urged, that the character of Acncas, which 
13 enty rely of our poet t's own formation, and 
in ER wWildom, piety, and courage are fo 
happily blended and tempered with each 
other, may in ſome meaſure attone for this 
deficiency.—The other ſeeming blemiſh is, 
that in rea acing the laſt ſix books, one can- 
not forbear pitying Turnus, who undoubted- 


Ce 
0 
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CC 


ly ought to have been drawn with ſome fault 


or other to have excited our averſion, or raiſed 
our indignation. But to ſee a valiant young 
arg robbed of a miſtreſs whom he paſſion- 

ately loved and who returned his paſſion, and 
io whom he was even betrothed ; nay to be- 


hold him murdered, While he fights to main- 
_ tain his claim to her, by a perfect ſtranger, 
who has nothing to plead for his conduct but 
the gods and oracles ; are circumſtances that 


While 


while they prejudice the reader againſt Acheas, 


ſented Lavinia as averſe to the match. All 


Italy, 


ſome apology for undertaking the following 


whoſe name and writings I have the fincereſt 


of the Ec: ogues and Georgics, which 1s cer- 
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deeply intereſt him for Turnus. It were to 
be wiſhed the poet had either given the lat- 
ter ſome unamiable quality, or elſe had repre- 


that can be ſaid in defence of this Pproceeding 
is, that the preſent readers of Virgil judge cf 
it in a manner different from the Romans to 
whom he wrote; who probably looked on 
Turnus as juſtly puniſhed for having broke 
the ſolemn truce agreed to in the twelfth 
book, and for fighting againſt the will of 
heaven; ; and moreover might view this gal- 
lant prince in an unfavourable light as ; he 
oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of that perſon in 


—Genus unde Latinum 
A banigue Patres, atque alla fue ft Nome. 


Thus am I raſhly endeavouring to pick 
out ſeeming blemiſhes and defects in this ad- 
mirable writer, while I ſhould be making 


tranſlation, after ſo many perſons of emi- 
nence, and particularly Mr. Dryden, for 


veneration and love... But I muſt at the 
ſame time beg leave to obſerve, with truth, 
and I hope with modeſty, that in his verſion 


tainly 


---;: Parrarokv Drpicariox. 
tainly inferior to his. Aeneid, there are ſo 


many groſs miſtakes, ſo many careleſs in- 
correct lines, and ſuch wild deviations from 
his N as are utterly aſtoniſhing in ſo 
great and true a genius. But inſtead of the 
invidious and diſagreeable taſk of pointing 
out theſe paſſa es at length, I chuſe rather 


to ſay in thoſe generous words of Mr. Pope 
on a ſimilar occation, © that nothing could 


cc 


have made Mr. Dryden capable of ſuch 
miſtakes, but extreme haſte in writing; | 
which never ought to be imputed as a 
fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo 
noble a genius to lie under the neceſſity oſ 
29s 


« 
cc 
cc 
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And ] have ſtill a weightier reaſon for not 
ſpecifying theſe blameable paſſages ; which 
1s, that I am apprehenſive, an equal, or per- 
haps a greater number of. my own lines, 
might be produced on the ſame occaſion. 


Juſtice obligeth me to add, that even in the 
| midſt of theſe lowneſſes and inequalities of 
Mir. Dryden, his native ſpirit and vigour, the 


veteris veſtipia flammae, fre uently break 
i4 q * 


forth: and J have deeply felt how difficult it 


is to work after fo great a maſter on the ſame 


ſubject. 


Give me leave to intrude on your Patience 


a moment longer, to ſpeak of Mr. Pitt's 


* verſion 
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verſion of the Aeneid. I am very well in- 


formed that Mr. Pope, notwithſtanding his 
juſt affection and even veneration for Mr. 


Dryden, regarded Mr. Pitt's as an excellent 


tranſlation. It is lucky for me that ſome of 


Mr. Dryden's errors in this part of the work 
have been lately pointed out by a very can- 
did writer, and one who entertains the high- 


eſt opinion of his genius, to whom, ſays he, 
our Engliſh poetry is more obliged for its 


improvements than to any other writer, ex- 


cepting only Mr. Pope. What I hint at, is 


one of the chapters upon allegory in Mr. 


Spence's Polymetis, where that gentleman 


hath endeavoured to ſhew, how very little 


our poets have underſtood the allegories of 


the ancients even 1n their tranſlations of them; 
and has choſen. to inſtance in Mr. Dryden's 


tranſlation of Virgil's Aeneid, as he thought 
him one of our moſt celebrated poets. The 


miſtakes are very numerous, and ſome of 


them unaccountably groſs. Upon this I was 


deſirous to examine Mr. Pitt's. tranſlation 
of the ſame paſſages, and was ſurprized 


to find, that in near. fifty inſtances, which 
Mr. Spence has given of Mr. Dryden's mi- 


ſtakes of that kind, Mr. Pitt had” not fallen 
into above three or four. A few ſpecimens 


may not be amiſs, to entertain the curioſity 
of cheir ſeveral readers. 


1. Cun: 


| 
| 
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1. Cum tacit omnis ager. Fn. 4. ver. 520. 
And peace with downy wings was brooding on the 
ground. Dryden, ver. 7 52, 


Vir gil does not mention peace at all on this 
occaſion ; and I do not remember, ſays Mr. 
Spence, to have met with any one ancient 
repreſentation of Peace with wings. Pitt 


only ſays: 


O'er all the fields a brooding ſilence reigns. 
Pitt, ver. 759. 

2. Jamque rubeſecbt radiis mare, et aethere ab alto | 

Aurora in roſeis fulgebat latea 8 

; | En. 7. 26, 

Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, 

And wav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer thro” the ſkies, 
OM | Dryden, ver. 35. 


Mr. Dryden here ſeems to have admitted 
ſome mixture of the allegory and the reality 
together: Virgil is free both from the 
ſtreamer, and chis faulty mixture ; ſo allo 1 18 


Pitt; 


ww 


| Now on her car was gay Aurora borne, 
And Ocean reddens with the riſing morn, 
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3. Tum quorum attonitae Baccho nemora avia matres 
Inſultant thiaſis, (neque enim leve nomen Amatae ) 
Undique collefti coeunt, Martemque fatigant. 


Acne 7. 88 


Then they, (whoſe mothers frantic with their 5 
fear, 

In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, . 
And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair, 
Increaſe the clamour, and the war demand 


ee 


As he had before given a ſtreamer to Au- 


rora, he here gives flags to the attendants 9 
Bacchus; 


Thoſe too whoſe mothers by the queen were led,” 
When fir'd by Bacchus, to the woods ſhe fled, 
(Such was her int'reſt in the realm) declare 
For open arms, and breathe revenge and war. 


Pitt, 7 3 5 


4. Cybele in another place is drawn by the 
tygers of Bacchus inſtead of her own lions. 


Auma parens Idaea deum, cui Dindyma cordi, 


 Turrigeraeque 9 brjugique ad froena leones. 
Aen. 10, 253. 


Hear 
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| Hear thou, great mother of the deities, 
With turrets crown'd ; {on Ida's holy hill 


Fierce tygers rein 1d and curd d, obey thy will. 
Dryd. 356. 


Great guardian queen, of Ida 8 hills and Woods, 
Supreme, majeſtic mother of the gods ! 


Whoſe ſtron 4 defence proud towering cities ſhare, 


W Ble ee lions whirl thy mighty car. 
Pitt, 2 


5. Flie , MT disjeflas moles, avulſaque ſaxis 


Sara vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum, 
Neptunus muros, magnoque emata tridenti 
Fundamenta guatit; e ab ſedibus ur bein 


Eruit N 


Aen. 2. 6 12. 


This exalted R Mr. Dryden has thus 


tranſlated : 


Amid that ſmother, Neptune holds his place,) 
Below the wall's foundation drives his mace, 


And heaves the buildin g from the ſolid baſe. 829. 


Where it is to be obſerved he has diveſted 
Neptune of his trident, and equipped him 
with a Gothic mace. That Pitt hath reſtored 
the god his proper inſignia, is much the leaſt 
part of his praiſe in this ſublime paſſage :. 
| „„ 
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Where yon rude piles of ſhatter'd ramparts rife, Y 
Stone rent from ſtone, a dreadful ruin lies, 
And black with rolling ſmoke the duſty whirl- 
Wend flies: 3 


There Neptune” s trident breaks the bulwarks 
down, 


There from her baſis heaves the trembling town. 
Pitt, 812. 


6. — . | -Paterque | TR | 
Vitijator, curvam ſervans ſub i imagine falcem. 
Aen. 7. 179. 


In tranſlating this paſſage, Mr. Dryden hath 


made Sabinus lean his head upon his pruning 


hook, which as it would appear abſurd in a 
3 ſtatue or picture, cannot be proper in a a poe- 


tical deſcription. 
There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 
On a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
And ſtudiouſly furdeys his generons wines. 


; Dr y d. 249. 
Sabinus there who preſt the foaming wine, 
Extends the hook that prun 'd the generous vine. 


a ; | g Pitt, 22 Is 


7. One great occaſion of faults | in Mr. Dry- 


den in relation to the imaginary beings of the 
2 ancients, is owing to his not being ſufficient- 
2 ly acquainted with (or not recollecting) their 
particular qualities, rank and dignity; and 
3 this 


— — — — on? SEE, Fries — 
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this makes him ſometimes vary from his ori- 
ginal. 


: Survey'd the mouth of the forbidden hold, 


Thrice at the cavern's mouth he pull'd in vain, 
And panting thrice deſiſted from his pain. 


EFccs furens animis aderat Tyrinthius, omnemgue 


Acceſſum luſtrans, huc ora ferevat et uluc, 
Dentibus infrendens. Ter totum fervidus ird 
Luſtrat Aventini montem ; ter ſaxea tentat 


i Limina neguicquam; ter feſſis valle reſedit. 


. e Aen. 8. 228. 
The wretch had wth made his dungeon faſt, 


The fierce avenger came with bounding haſte ; 


And here and there his raging eyes he roll'd; 
He gnaſh'd his teeth, and thrice he compaſt round 
With winged ſpeed the circuit of the ground. 


„ „ 


1 
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Dryd. 304. 


Scarce had the fiend let down thi enormous 
weight, 


When fierce the god came chund'ring to the gate; ; 
He gnaſh'd his teeth with rage, the paſtes try'd, 
And roll'd his eager eyes on ev'ry fide; _ 
Now here, now there, a fiery glance he threw, 
And thrice impetuous round the mountain flew; 
Thrice ſtrove to ſtorm the maſſy gates in vain, I 
And thrice, 0 erſpent, ſate panting on the plain. 
Ritt, 300. 


8. Non 
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a fine flow of harmonious verification, and 


PREPATORY DEDICATION; xix 


8. Non tulit Alcides animis : ſeque ipſe per ignem 


Praccipiti jecit ſalt 5 qua plurimus undam 
Funus agit, ne Aa ingens ſpecus etuat atra. 


Aen. 8. 258. 


The wrathful god then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 
There lights; and wades thro' fumes, and gropes 
his way, 


75 8 ſing d, half Rifled til he graſps his prey. 


Dryd. 344+ 


| This laſt particular is great in Virgil, und 
Üittle in Dryden; and fitter for the herdſman 
hero (as he calls him in the beginning of the 


2 ſtory, 279) than the chief of all the heroes 
who were deified for having acted in this 
world for the good of mankind. Let us fee 
Mr. Pitt's tranſlation. 


With that the acetal god in fury grew, 
And headlong thro' the burning tempeſt flew 
Fierce on the fiend, thro' ſtifling fumes he came, 
Thro' ſtreams of ſmoke and deluges of flame. 
ver. 331. 


40 fine, if my oartinlicy to Mr. Pitt does 
not miſlead me, I ſhould think he has exe- 
cuted his work with great ſpirit, that he has 


has 


till I had endeavoured to point out the 
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has rendered his author's ſenſe with faithful- 
neſs and perſpicuity; but my teſtimony can 


be of little conſequence in this caſe; and 
there is no reaſon to doubt but he will ſtand 
by his own intrinſic merit; which the pub- 
lic hath e — approved. 


I thought it proper to premiſe theſe few 
reflections, on Virgil, on Mr. Pitt, and My- 
ſelf, before I ventured to give the following 


tranſlation into your hands; I dared not fg 


— Meti deſcendat ern auer, i 4 


liar difficulties attending this perf 
and had obviated any charge of envy, or 
even of emulation, in attempting it after 
Mr. Dryden. I have only to add, that 
among other reaſons why I could wiſh this 


: work 1 may reach poſterity, one of the greateſt 
is, that it may be known, J enjoyed the fa- 


vour and IEP of Sir G EORGE Ly Y T- 
TELTON. 


I am, SIR, 


Your obliged and obedient ſervant, | 


Jan." 155 


Wide En a oe wants i 
JOSEPH WARTON. |} 
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Advertiſement. 


HE deſign of the following volumes 

is to give a poetical tranſlation of all 
Virgil's works, 1lluſtrated with expli- 

cations of the difficult, and obſervations on 
the beautiful paſſages. For which purpoſe, 
his beſt critics and commentators have been 
conſulted and made uſe of, but never quoted 
without acknowledgment. Beſides theſe aſ- 


ſiſtances, I muſt inform the reader, that Mr. 
> Spence hath promoted this undertaking with 
that warmth and readineſs with which he al- 


ways ſerves his friends, by communicating to 


me a great number of manuſcript notes of 


the late Mr. Holdſworth, author of Muſci- 
pula, &c: who by reſiding many years in 
Italy, and by making Virgil his conſtant 
companion in his travels, had an opportu- 


2 nity of being very exact in his obſervations 
on his favourite author. Many of them, that 
are local, and relate to the foil, the climate 


and cuſtoms of Italy, will I believe be found 
extremely curious and uſeful. Mr. Spence 


2 likewiſe obliged me with ſeveral excellent re- 


marks 


xi ADVERTISEMENT. 


marks ot his own, made when he was abroad, 


that were never yet publiſhed, and with ſome f 


few of Mr. Pope's. His Nolymetis alſo hath 
greatly enriched the following collection. I muſt 


not neglect to return my thanks to Mr. War- 


burton, for giving leave that his moſt learned 


and ingenious diflertation on the ſixth book 


of the Aeneid might be here inſerted; which 


the reader will find much altered and enlarg- 
ed with ſeveral valuable additions. Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitehead hath contributed to the uſe- 
fulneſs and beauty of this work by giving it 


what Virgil has long wanted, a deſign for the 


ſhield of Aeneas. He hath added a diſſer- 
tation on this ſubject, wherein are ſome cu- 
rious remarks on the Roman hiſtory, which 


it is not ſtrange that he ſhould underſtand, 
who has made one of its greateſt heroes ap- 


In his tragedy called the Roman Father. 


Pear ſo nobly on our * ſtage. To my learn- 
ed and ingenious friend Mr. Samuel Johnſen Þ 
Jam very > much obliged ; not only for his 
elegant eſſay on Paſtoral Poetry, but for ſeve- & 
ral moſt judicious remarks and obſervations 
ſcattered through the whole. -It was thought 4 
proper not to omit in this edition, Biſhop 4 
Atterbury's celebrated conjecture, concern- 
ing Iapis, in the twelfth book of the Aeneid, 3 
oY may be neceſſary hkewiſe to take notice 
here that Mr. Pitt has borrowed about ſixty 
118 ines 4 
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lines from Mr. Dryden, and I mytelf about 


a dozen, and a remark or two in the life of 
Virgil. I am indebted alſo to Mr. Benſon 
1 for ſome obſervations, and for fix lines of his 


| tranſlation of the two firſt Georgics. * For 
the reſt I am anſwerable; and I hope thoſe 


readers that are able to judge, who are like- 


wiſe ever moſt inclined to pardon, will ex- 


cuſe the ſmaller faults and inadvertencies 
that will neceſlarily happen in the courſe of 
ſo long a work. I begin now moit ſenſibly 
to perceive the force of that ſaying of 


Z a French author: © When a man writes, 
If cc 


he ought to animate himſelf with the 


© thoughts of pleaſing all the world; but 
he is fo renounce that hope, the very mo- 


ment the book goes out of his hands.“ 85 


THE 
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E have an eager Deſire to be thoroughly 
| acquainted with the minuteſt Circum- 
ſtances in the Lives of thoſe who have 
made een greatly eminent. It is probably 
Swing to this Curioſity, that the Writings of 
ld Montagne, notwithſtanding his Excurſions and 
. r e are found ſo amuſing and delight- 
I Plutarch obſerves, that the true Genius, and 
F ere Turn of Men's Minds, are beſt to 
pe gathered from the ſmall and eſteemingly incon- 
derable Particulars of their Lives and Fortunes. 
Mt were to be wiſhed Antiquity furniſhed us with 
Iny Light of this fort with Regard to our cele- 
Srated Poet. But we have very few materials to 
Father from; only ſome ſcattered Remarks of old 
J ommentaturt und Grammarians, and a Life writ- 
n by Tiberius Donatus, (by ſome falſly ſuppoſed 
P be St. Jerem's Matter) whoſe Authenticity 
Fuæus hath taken great Pains to explode and de- 
roy. What can beſt be eb upon ſeemeth 
P be as follows. 
Vor. I. 3 - Phu 
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2 The LI Eof VIRGIL. 

| PvurLIvs VirGiLius MARo was born on the 
= fifteenth Day of October in the year of Rome 684, 
#F in the Conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus, at a Vil- 
lage called Andes, now Petula, not far from Man- 


| | tua. His Father's Name was Virgil, according to 
| the Opinion of Servius and Probus ; for if he had 
been called Maro, as Donatus afirms, our Poct's 
Name muſt have been, according to the Cuſtom - 
of the Romans, Publius Maro Virgilius. | | 
His Father was undoubtedly of low Birth and 
mean Circumſtances, but by his Induſtry ſo much 
recommended himſelf-to his Maſter, that he gave 
him his Daughter, named Maia, in Marriage, as 
a Reward of his Fidelity. Our Poet, diſcovering 
_ early Marks of a very fine Genius, was ſent at 
wales Years old to ſtudy at Cremona, where he 
continued till his ſeventeenth Year. He then re- 

| moved to Milan, and from thence to Naples, be- 
8 ing the Reſidence of ſeveral Teachers of Philo- 
ſophy and polite Learning, and profecuted his 
Studies with great Induſtry and Intenſeneſs, care- 
: fully peruſing the moſt elegant of the Greet and 
NV aman Writers. But Phyſic and Mathematics 
1 were his favourite Sciences, and to which he prin- 
cipally attached himſelf ; and to this early Tinc- 
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3 of Geometrical Learning were owing, that 


= 


Negularity of Thought, Propriety of Expreſſion, 3 
and Exactneſs of conducting all Subjects, for® 
_ which he is ſo remarkable. He learnt the Epi- 
curean Philoſophy under the celebrated Syro, of 
whom Cicero ſpeaks twice with/the greateſt En- 

comiums both of his Learning and Virtue. 
| His Acquaintance with Varus, his firſt Patron, 
1 * commenced by his being Fellow-ſtudent with him 
„„ e . under 


. 


5 The LIF E of VIRGIL. 3 
4 under this Philoſopher, for whom Virgil ſeems to 
have had a warm Affection and Eſteem. 5 
2 Thereis an Epigram remaining, addreſſed to 
Fyro, written with ſo beautiful a Simplicity that 
one may ſafely pronounce it the Work of Virgil; 
2 who being afraid his Father and Family would be 

turned out of their Eſtate at Andes, endeavoured 
2? to find a Retreat for his Parents, and caſt his Eye 
I upon a little Farm that Syro poſſeſſed in the 


Country. 


2 


— 
yp 3 3 * 9 


Ad Villam Scironis. 
Villula, que Scirenis an O pauper agelle, 


I Verum illi domino tu quoque divitie ; 
Me tibi, & hos una mecum, quos ſemper ama wi, 
VS, guid de patrid triſtius audiero, 

g Commendo, in primiſque patrem ; tu nunc eris illi 


Mantua quod fuerat, quodgue Cremona Prius. 


After Virgil had compleated his Studies at Na- 
2 ples, Donatus affirms, that he made a Journey to 
3 Rome ; that by his extraordinary Skill in the Diſ- 
eaſes incident to Cattle of all Kinds, he recom- 
mended himſelf to Auguſtus's Maſter of the Horſe, 
who procured Appointments for him in the Royal 
Stables; that Augu/ius having a Colt preſenteo to 
him by the Crotoniates which promiſed uncommon 
Swiftneſs and Spirit, Virgil immediately, pro- 
7 nounced, that he came from a ſickly Mare, and 
would be good for nothing, which proved the 
An Caſe ; and laſtly, that the Emperor hearing of 
im Caſe; and laſtly, t Emperor hearing o 
0 his extraordinary Penetration and Diſcernment, 
we ent for him privately to enquire concerning his 
5 5 2 5 OWN 


* 
3 


afterwards. Perhaps 'tis ſafeſt to ſteer betwixt 


our Poet might probably pay a Viſit to Rome, and 


ſeems to lay too great a Streſs on that Paſſage in 


And a gain, 


as Virgil was bleſt with, could lie long unactive 
and unexerted. We are told accordingly, that in 


the Wars of Rome; but after ſome Attempts, he ' 
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own Parentage, whether he was really the Son 

of Octavius or not. But Xu. and the moſt _ 
judicious Critics have rejected and refuted theſe 
Stories as highly fabulous, improbable, and imper- 
tinent ; and are of Opinion that he did not appear 
at Rome, and was not known to Auguſtus till long 


theſe two oppoſite Opinions, and to ſay, that 


be introduced to Auguſtus, tho' not by the Me- 
thods Donatus has aſſigned. At leaſt, Ruæus 


the firſt Eclogue, | 


Urbem quam dicunt Remam, Melibae, putavi 


Stultus ego huic naſtræ fimilem — 


* : - 1 * 2 . 4 
2 5 4 
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| | > . . | ; . . : * 3 
Et que tania fuit Romam tibi cauſa widendi ? 
Libertas — . 


For tho' Vigil is ſaid to repreſent himſelf under 2 
the Perſon of Tityrus , yet this Ignorance of the 
Largeneſs of the City might be counterfeited, 
and thrown in, as a natural Stroke of paſtoral 3 
Simplicity, and may perhaps be juſtly conſidered 2 
as a Sentiment rather beautifully poetical than 
ney tre, 5 „ 9 
We cannot imagine that ſuch an exalted Genius 


3 
the Warmth of early Youth, he framed a noble 


Deſign, and boldly intended to write a Poem on 2 


Was 
: BS. 


2 
2: 
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was diſcouraged. from proceeding, 57 the Rough- 
neſs and Aſperity of the old Roman Names, which 
bhborridly diſguſted fo delicate an Ear. That great 
Maſter of Verſe (ſays a lively Writer) found it 
difficult to put ſuch harſh Words, as V:ibius Candex, 
Tanaquil, Lucumo, or Decius Mus into his Poetry. 
Some of the Names of Towns could abſolutely 
find no Place in Heroic Meaſure. They were 
Jalmoſt as frightful as Boileau's Moerden, or the 
hideous Warts, of whoſe Name he fo woefully com- 
5 {plains as quite ſcaring his Muſe. 


Pr rr 
D eee 
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Des willes que tu Srims Jes noms durs et barbares, 
N*ofſunt de toutes partes que fyllabes bizarres : 
Et qui peut ſans fumir aborder Woerden, 

Quel vers ne tomberoit au ſeul nom de Henſden ? 
Warts, e/poir du Pais, et P Appui de ces Murs, 
Warts Ab guel nom, Grand Roi, quel Hector que ce 

Warts ? | a © IU 


r ot only ſo, but 'tis probable he was deterred from 
Jan undertaking above his Years, by the Reaſon 
ese by our K Boileau, 


il e, 
d 1 
n When firſt young Maro ſung of Kings® ind Wars, 
| Ere warning Phebus touch'd his trembling Ears, 
ht f Perhaps he ſeem'd above the Critic's Law, 


And but from Nature's Foùntains ſcorn'd to draw 3 
But when t' examine every Part he came, 
Nature, and Homer, were hi found the ſame; 


34 Convu inc'd, 


Idylliums of Theocritus, and ambitious of intro- 


into his own Country. it flouriſhed as ſucceſs- 


| Martyn thinks it might have been written in the 
Year of Rome 709, when the Poet was in his 


with Admiration of the promiſing Genius of 3 
its Author. P oſſibly the P alæmon was his ſe- 3 


fourth and fifth Idyllia of Theocritus. 
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Convinc'd, amaz'd, he checks the bold Deſign 3 © 
And Rules as ſtrict his labour'd Work confine, 

As if the Stogyrite o'erlook*d each Line. 


Captivated with the native Beauties of the 


dueing a new Species of Poetry among the R- 


2.an5, our Poct from henceforward ſeems to have 
bent his whole Thoughts to imitate and rival the 


iweet Sicilian: And having tranſplanted Paſtoral 


fully, as the Cherry-trecs which Lucullus con- 
veyed from Pontus. 

Of theſe Compoſitions * tis highly probable that 
entitled Alexis was his firſt Performance. Dr. 


twenty- fifth Year, which was a little while before 
Czjar was aſſaſſinated in the Year 710. Julius 
Ceſar might have read this beautiful Imitation 
of the *Epasl)g of Theocritus, and been ſtruck * 


cond Performance ; ; it is a cloſe Imitation of the 3 


May I venture to mention the Silenus as the next J 
Compoſition in order of Time. This fine Piece 
of Philoſophy is ſaid to have been publickly re- 
cited on the bas by Cytheris, a celebrated Come- 
dian, remarkable for a Sweetneſs and Propriety | 1 
of ſpeaking, inſomuch that Carrou imagines that 
Expreſſion in the tenth Eclogue, Que legat ipſa 
Lycoris, does not only ſignify that he may write 
ſuch verſes as may touch or affect Cytheris (repre- Þ 
ſented by Lycoris) but ſuch as may be fit for 4 3 

P erſon q 
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Perſon of a marvellous Sweetneſs of Voice to pro- 
nounce. Let us hear Catroy's Opinion with Re- 
gard to this ſixth Eclogue. 
It is not from this Verſe 


Prima Sraceſſo dignata eff Iudere wverſu, 


that I conjecture that this Eclogue ought to pre- 
cede that of Tityrus. It is for another Reaſon, 
that I am going to produce. It is true, that the 
ZAuthor of the Life of Virgil, ſeems here to con- 
tradict himſelf. He affirms, in one Place, that 
the Tityrus was the firſt Eclogue which the Poet 
Zcompoſed. © It appears, ſays he, that Virgil had 
„ not compoſed any Eclogue before the T7 uyrus, 
„ from the fourth Georgic ; where he diſtin- 
2< guiſhes his Bucolics by the Eclogue of Tityrus,” 


Tityre te patulæ cecini ſub tegmine fagi. 


He adds beſides, that the Poet ſpent three Years 
in compoſing his Bucolics, Bucalica triennio fer- 
| Ffecit. That is, if one can believe it, that Virgil 
began his firſt Eclogue about the Year of Rome 
- 3713, and finiſhed the laſt after the Year 715. The 
ſame Author alſo relates, that the Silenus was re- 
cited by Cytheris, before a full Audience, in the 
preſence of Cicero. This laſt Fact cannot poſ- 
ſibly be true, ſuppoſing the Tityrus was Virgil's 
firſt Performance in this Kind. Cicero was dead, 
vhen our Poet compoſed the Tityrus, In fo ma- 
nifeſt a Contradiction, I incline to the Side of 


a the Story of Cytheris, which is atteſted by Ser- 
Cc vius. As for the Conjecture formed by the Wri- 


ter of Virgil's Life, that the Tityrus was his firſt 
Eclogue, it is grounded upon a very frivolous 
1 RE = | Argu- 
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Argument. The Quotation from the fourth _ 
Gcorgic, which is the only Support of it, proves 
only, that Virgil, in the Edition of his Bucolics, 


had placed the Tityrus in the Front. It is ſaid alſo, 


that Virgil made all his Eclogues in three Years. 
Therefore Cicero could not hear any one of 
them. But, in the Original it is perfecit, that is, 


he perfected them, he made them fit to appear. 
Thus this Eclogue might have been prior to the 
Jityrus, and Cytheris might have recited it in the 


Preſence of Cicero. . | | 

Thus far the learned Jeſuit, * I beg to add a 
Conjecture purely my own, and ſubmit the 
Deciſion of it entirely to the Learned. Cicero hav- | 
ing heard this Eclogue, cried out in an Extaſy of 
Acmiration, that the Author of it was 4 


— Magne ſpes altera Romæ, 


the ſecerd great Hope of Rome, eſteeming himſelf, 


ſay the Commentators, to be the firſt, I un- 2 
derſtand the Words in a far different Senſe. he 


Subject of this Piece, we ſhould remember, was 1 


an Account of the Epicurean Philoſophy both na- 1 
tural and moral, which had been but lately beauti- 
fully illuſtrated by Lucretius; an Author whom 


Cicero was ſo eminently fond of, as to reviſe and 


| Publiſh his Work. Upon hearing therefore the 
beautiful Verſes of Virgil on the ſame Subject, 
Cicero exclaimed to this Purpoſe ; Behold another 


great Genius riſing up amongſi us, who will prove a 


ſecond Lucretius. This Interpretation at once takes 


away the Imputation of Vanity of which Cicero 


has been accuſed for uſilg theſe Words, making | 


the Spes altera refer entirely to Lucretius. And 


3 The LITE of VIRGIL. 9 
| |befides, the Expreſſion of Spes neceſſarily implics 
ſomething future and increaſing; whereas Ciceros 
was at that Time arrived at a Maturity of Fame 
and Abilities : neither do I perceive the Proprie- 


ty of the Connexion, in joining an eminent Poct 
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Zwith an eminent Orator. *Tis obſervable that 
Virgil inſerted this Hemiſtich afterwards in the 
3 twelfth Book of his AEneid, and applied the Words 
1 to Aſcanius. | oY, TI | Es 
Dion Caſſius relates, in his forty-ſeventh Book, 
that in the Year of Rome 712 the Triumvirs, 
Antony, Oftauvius, and Lepidus, erected and con- 
ſecrated a Temple to Julius Czar in the Forum, 
2 carridd about his Statue in ſolemn Proceſſion with 
ones of Venus in the Circenſian Games, decreed 
2 Supplications to him on the News of any Victory, 
and ordered he ſhould be worſhipped as a God. 
In Alluſion to the Death and Deification of Cz/ar, 
Virgil compoſed the fifth Eclogue. He introduces 
two Shepherds lamenting the Death of Daphnis, 
a Sicilian Shepherd; he repreſents the Cattle ab- 
ſtaining from their Food for Grief, the very wild 
Beaſts 1 the Fields withering, Apeils and 
Pales leaving the Plains, the Nymphs mourning 
around his Body, and Venus herſelf bitterly la- 


menting, 


Cum complexa ſui corpus miſcrabile nati, 


Argue deos atque aftra vocat crudelia mater. 


For Venus is undoubtedly the Mother here —_ 
tioned, and not the City of Rome as Ruæus ima- 
P 
This Opinion may be confirmed by a parallel 
Paſſage in the Metamorphoſes. Ovid there repre- 
5 „ B 5 | -:.- -fents 
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ſents Venus terrified at the Approach of Caeſar's 
Death; ſhe diſcovers all the Fears and Tenderneſs 
of a Mother; intercedes with the Gods for his 
Preſervation ; ſmites her own Breaſt, and endea- 
vours to hide him in the Cloud in which ſhe had 
Rey Paris a ek, | 


2 0d ut aurea Vidit 

 LEnee gonetrix, vidit quogue triſte parari 
Og 4 u; S& comjurate arma moveri 
Palluit + 
Tum vero Cytherea mani percuſſit e 
Pectus, S Zntaden melitur condere nube.— 


I cannot forbear obſerving the peculiar Beauty 
of the Epithet miſerabile in Virgil. This ſingle 
Word points out the mangled Body of 22 
Ceſar in almoſt as lively a manner as Antony s art- 
ful Speech in Shakeſpear ; ; 


U3 


; 
j 
f 


Look ! in this Place ran Caſſius Ju“ Dagger dive”: — 
See, what a Rent the envious Caſca made— 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd ; 
And às he pluckt the curſed Steel away, 
Mark, how the Blood of Cz/ar follow'd it ! 5 

. Cæſar, 4a 3. Sc. 6. q 


In the latter Part of the Paſtoral, the Poet 
changes the Scene into Joy and Triumph, which 
makes a noble Contraſt to the Beginning. He 
repreſents Daphnis admitted into Heaven, Pleaſure 
and Joy overflowing the Plains, the very Moun-| 

tains breaking forth Into to dengs Altars 8 and 
0 emu : 


* A 
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: The LIFE of VIRGIL, 11 
ſolemn Sacrifices performed to him as to Ceres and 
Bacchus. Auguſtus muſt have been infinitely pleaſ- 
ed with this exquiſite Piece of Flattexp. 
The fatal Battle at Philippi was fought at the 
latter End of the Year 712, which at once put 
an End to all glorious Struggles for the Liberty 
of the Commonwealth, the Patriot-Murderers, 
Brutus and Caſſius, having reſolutely ſlain them- 
ſelves upon the Defeat of their Army, leaving 
2 Czfar and Antony victorious. One cannot forbear 
2 withing there had been ſome Virgil to have la- 
2 mented the Death of the incomparable Brutus, 
as well as that of the Tyrant Julius Cæſar, who 
> notwithſtanding his many amiable and exalted 
2 Qualities, was no better than the Enſlaver of his 
Country. After this Action the veteran Soldiers 
began to murmur for their Pay, and Auguſtus, to 
le reward them, diſtributed amongſt them the Lands 
olf Mantua and Cremona. Appian relates, that 
when the Lands were divided among the Sol- 
diers, great Numbers both young and old, and 
Women with their Children, flocked to Rome, 
and filled the Forum and Temples with bitter 
Lamentations, complaining they were driven 
from their Lands and Houſes as if they had 
been conquered Enemies. Virgil was involved 
in this common Calamity, applied to Varus or 
to Pollio, or both, who warmly recommended 
him to Auguſtus, and procured his Patrimony 
for him again. Full of Gratitude to Augu/- 
tus, he compoſed the Tityrus, introducing in it 
two Shepherds, one of them complaining of 
the Diſtraction of the Times, and of the De- 
ſtruction the Soldiers had committed among the 
Mantuan Farmers, the other rejoicing for the Re- 
e cCovery 
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covery of his Eſtate, and promiſing to honour the 


Perſon who reſtored i it to him as a God, 


| Tins aram 


Saæpe tener noftris ODE imouet agnus. 


But our Poet's Toy was not of long Continu- 


ance; for we are told that when he returned to 
take Poſſeſſion of his Farm, he was violently af- 


fauited by the Intruder, and would certainly have 
been killed by him, if he had not made his Eſcape 
by ſwimming haſtily over the Mincio. 

Upon this unexpected Diſappointment, melan- 


holy and dejected, he returned to Rome to renew 


his Petition; and during his Journey ſeems to 
have compoſed the ninth Eclogue ; . which ap- 
pears to have been haſtily made up, out of. ſeveral 
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little Fragments of Poems, and Imitations of 


Theocritus he had by him. One Stroke in it is too 


artful to be omitted. He adviſes the Shepherd to 
_ conſult no more the old Conſtellations and Signs as 


they were wont to.do, but to look up to a brighter 
Star, the Julium Sidus, —alluding to the famous 
Comet which is ſaid to have appeared ſeven Days 
after Julius Ceſar's Death, and was fancied by 
the Vulgar to be Cæſar's Soul converted by Venus 
into a blazing Star. Suetonius ſpeaks of it in the 
following manner: In deorum numerum relatus e/t, 
non ore modo decernentium, ſed et perſuaſione vullgi. 
Brquidem ludis, quos primo conſecratos ei heres Au- 


 guſtus edebat, ſtella ci inita per ſeptem dies continuos 


uli Ve t exoriens circa undecimag horam. Creditumgue e/t, 


animam eſſe Cæſaris, in cœlum xecepti, & hac de | 


van fimulacro Yor! in vertice ce ſtella additur "iy 


I 
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In the Vear of Rome 714, Virgil compoſed the 
celebrated Eclogue entitled uſually, but perhaps 
falſly, Pollo, as it related to the Birth of his Son 
Salonius. But Catrou has plainly demonſtrated that 
this is a groſs Miſtake, and that the Subject of 


it is the Birth of young Marcellus, who was after- 


= Fulna, the Wife of Antony, who 


2 wards adopted by Auguſtus. The Subſtance of 
his Opinion is as follows; which will give us ſome 

| Inſight into this intricate Affair. 
Cæſar did not remain long inquiet after the com- 
pleat Victory which he obtained er Lucius and 
d raſhly taken 


Arms againſt him. This turbulent Lady fled to 
her Huſband, and incited bim to make War upon 
Cæſar. Antony inflamed with Rage, ſteered his 
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courſe to Italy; and began a moſt furious and dan- 
gerous War. But the News of the Death of Ful 
dia, whom he had left ſick at Sichen, coming op- 


portunely, gave a favourable Opportunity of ſet- 


ling a Peace between theſe mighty Rivals. Coc- 
cetus, a common Friend to both, went between 
them, and projected a Reconciliation : The Conſul 
Pollio appearing on the Part of Antony, and Maccnas 
on the Part of Czar, to arbitrate the Differences 
between them. The Arbitrators propoſed, that as 
Fulvia, the Wite of Antony, was juſt dead, and 
Marcellus alſo, the Hutband of Octavia, half Filder 
to Cæſar, Octavia ſhould be given in Marriage to 
Antony. This being agreed to, cauſed an uni- 
verſal Joy: and the whole Army expreſſed their 
Joy by Roaring all that Day, and the following 
Night. Octavia was with hild at the Time of 
this Marriage. Therefore as this great Lady, 
who was alſo a Perſon of a moſt unſpotted Cha- 
racter, was the Cement of ſo blefled a "Ou and 
nion 
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Union between the two great Triumvirs, who 


were upon the Point of tearing the World in ſun- 
der by their Diviſions, Virgil was not backward 


in teſtifying his Joy for ſo happy an Event. The 


Sibilline Oracles had foretold, that a Child was to 
be born about this Time, who ſhould rule the 
World, and eſtabliſh perpetual Peace. The Poet 
ingenioufly ſuppoſes the Child, with which Ofa- 
via was then pregnant, to be the glorious Infant, 


under whoſe Rule Mankind was to be made 


happy; the Golden Age was to return again 
from Heaven; and Fraud and Violence was to 


be no more. This is the Subject of that Eclogue, 
of which the uſual Title is Pollio. In this. cele- 
brated Poem, the Author, with great Delicacy, 
at the ſame time pays his Court to both the Chiefs, 


to his Patron Pollio, to Oftavia, and to the unborn = 
Infant. It is dedicated to the great. Pollio by 
Name, who was at that time Conſul: And there- | 
fore we are ſure of the Date of this Eclogue, as 
it is known that he enjoyed that high Office in 
the Year of Rome 714. „ 55 
In the Vear of Rome 715, Pollio, who was now 
in high Favour with Huguſtus, marched againſt, 
and ſubdued the Parthini. During this Expedi- 
tion, Virgil addreſſed to him one of his moſt 
beautiful Eclogues, the Pharmaceutria, an Imi- 
tation of one with the ſame Title in Theocritus. 


Catrou groundleſsly imagines Auguſtus to be the 


Perſon intended by the fine Compliment at the 
Beginning, becauſe this Prince attempted to write 

a 5 called Ajax, in imitation of Sophocles. 
Pollio's Character was one of the molt, illuſtrious | 
that ever adorned Rome ; he was Maſter of many 
various Accompliſhments, that ſeldom ſhine to- 
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= 885 in one Perſon; was a ſkilful and ſucceſs- 
þ. - ful, General; 


1 0 ui laurus eternos honores 
I | Dalmatico peperit triumpho : . | 
was an admirable Hiſtorian, Orator, and Poet ; ; 


Horace joins with Virgil in bearing Teſtimony to 
the Excellence of 1 e he wrote, Od. i. 
F Book 2. | | 
31 4 Paulum ſevere muja tragediæ 
3  Defet theatris ; mox ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande Munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno. 


7 

In which Ode one cannot forbear oblervin that 
the Poet, conſcious of the Dignity of the Perſon 
- 2 he was writing to, has exerted his Genius, and 
s 7 warmed his Fancy, and has given us ſome of the 

a moſt ſpirited and ſublime Images that are to . < 
found | in his Works : i 


„ Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 

- 3 Perſtringis aures ; jam litui firepunt ! 
x q Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

1 Terret equos equitumque vultus; 

e | Audire magnas jam videor duces 

ec ff Von inatcoro pulvere ſordides 

te 


. Pollio was likewiſe the firſt who erected a pub- 
is | lic Library at Rome, adorned with curious Buſto's 
of the moſt celebrated Writers. He had a moſt 
delicate Taſte for the fine Arts, particularly Archi- 
er | tecture and Sculpture 8 Pliny tells us, that ſome 
= of 


s 
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of the capital Pieces of the moſt exquiſite Gre- 
cian Artiſts were in his Collection ; particularly, 
a Silenus, a Neptune, an Apollo, and fome Bac- 


chanalian Nymphs, all by Praxiteles ; which are 


particularly mentioned in the fifth Chapter of the 
thirty-ſixth. Book of his Natural Hiſtory. It was 


none of the ſmalleſt Honours Virgil met with, to 


be protected and eſteemed by this all-accompliſhed 
Courtier. . 8 


In the laſt Eclogue our Author compoſed, he 
introduces his Friend Cornelius Gallus, lying diſ- | 


_ conſolately under a Mountain in Arcadia, bitter] 


bewailing the Inconſtancy of his Miſtreſs, and 
ſurrounded by all the rural Gods, and by Apollo 
himſelf, who come to ſympathize with him inhis 
Grief, and endeavour to adminiſter Comfort to 
him. He had before paid Gallus a high Compli- 


ment in his Szlenus, repreſenting him wanderin 


on the Banks of Permeſſus, and met by one of the 
Muſes, who leads him to the Aonian Mountains, 
where the whole Aſſembly of Gods and Poets 
riſes up to greet his Approach, and Linus gives 


him the Pipe of old Heſid : 25 
— ille ſolebat 


Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornot. 


—_ 


Gallus was greatly beloved by Auguſtus, who ad- 


vanced him from a low Condition into the higheſt 


Poſts. But being afterwards made Governor of 
Egypt, he fell into a debauched and luxurious 
Life, abuſed the Emperor in his Cups, and erect- 
ed Statues of himſelf throughout the Province; 
for which, and other Miſdemeanors, being baniſh- 
ed by Auguſtus, he fell upon his own Sword, in an 


4 


q 
: 
3 
; 
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Agony of Grief and Deſpair. Donatus relates 
f hat Virgil was ſo fond of this Gallus, that the 
Fourth Georgic, from the Middle to the End, was 
filled with his Praiſes ; and that he afterwards 
=. changed this Part into the Story of Ariſtæus, at 
the Command of Auguſtus. But Ruæus juſtly 
Wt uueſtions the Truth of this Story. He obſerves 
| That the Story of Ariſtæus is ſo well connected with 
the Culture of the Bees, that it does not ſeem to 
have been ſtuck in, but to riſe naturally from the 
Bubject, and to have been a firſt Thought; that 
It is not probable, that Virgil would beſtow ſo 
large a Part of his Work in the Praiſe of Gallus, 
when he had given but a few Lines to Maæcenas 
Shimſelf, to whom he dedicated the whole Poem: 
and Jaſtly, that Auguſtus himſelf, according to 
Puctonius, lamented the Death of Gallus; and 
therefore cannot be thought ſo injurious to his 
Memory, at to envy him ſome empty Praiſe, 
Thus we ſee Virgil employed the very earlieſt 
Efforts of his Muſe, at a Tune, in other Poets, 


D wy — I 
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When pure Deſcription holds the Place of Senſe, 


40 uſeful and prudent Purpoſes, to conciliate the | 
Lountenance of the Great, to relieve the Diſ- 
Frefles of himſelf and his Family, to commemorate 
bis Benefactors, to gain the Favour and Friend- 
hip of thoſe by whom it was Honour and 7 
pineſs to be beloved. | 
us And now being in his 34th Year, he roticed to a 
t- W*lightful and convenient Privac 3 at Naples, and 
e; Maid the Plan of his inimitable Georgics : which 


h- de undertook, at the earneſt Entreaties of that 
an iſe and able Miniſter, Maæcenas. not to rival 
ny | 6: "_ and 
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and excel Hefiod, as he had lately done Theocritus, 
but on a noble political Motive, and to promote 


the Welfare of his 3 Great was the De- 1 
ſolation occaſioned by the Continuance and Cruel- 
ty of the Civil Wars: Itahy was almoſt depopu- 


lated; the Lands were unculivated abd unſtocked; 
a Famine and Inſurrection enſued; Auguſtus him- 
ſelf hardly eſcaped being ſtoned by the enraged 
Populace, who attributed this Cala 


| thoſe maſterly Beauties that might be expected 


from an exalted Genius, whoſe Judgment and 


Imagination were in full Vigour and Maturity, 
and who had Leiſure to give the laſt Poliſh and 
Perfection to his incomparable Workmanſhip. 
As to Macenas his Character, tho' a bad Writer 
himſelf, fond of far-fetch'd Metaphors and an 
affected Stile, yet was he indiſputably the kindeſt 
Patron the Muſes ever found, in any Age or 
Country. Paterculus has given us a Portrait of 
him, [2 

_ prefſiveneſs. Urbis cuſtodiis præpoſitus C. Macenas, 
equęſtri ſed ſplendido genere natus : vir, ubi res vi- 


 giliam exigeret, ſant exſomnis, providens atque agendi 
ſciens; ſimal vers aliquid ex negotio remitti poſſet, 


otio ac mollitiis pane ultra frminam fluens * non minus 
Agrippa Cæſari carus, led minus honoratus; quippe 


mity to his 
Ambition. This beſt and wiſeſt Miniſter there- 
fore, Macenas, reſolved if poſſible to revive the 
decayed Spirit of Huſbandry; to introduce a Taſt? 
for Cultivation; to make rural Improvements a a 
faſhionable Amuſement of the Great. What 
Method ſo likely to effect this, as to recommend 
Agriculture with all the inſinuating Charms of 
Poetry? Virgil fully anſwered the Expectations of 
his polite Patron; for the Georgics contain all 
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inted with his uſual Elegance and Ex- 


Lerner 
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Fixit anguſto clavo pant contentus ; nec minors conſe- 
gui patuit, ſed non tam concupivit. Even the ad- 
- Inired Auguſtus was deeply indebted to this Fa- 
- Fourite, for 1 his Taſte and 58 his 


- Manners. IT'was he who introduced the Poets 
; ſo his Court; inſpired him with a Reliſh for po- 
- Jite. Learning.; convinced him of the Importance 
4 pf having his Character handed down to Poſterity 
3 Jn an amiable Light by the beſt Writers of his 
Age, and of having his Statue made by none but 
n Ly/ippus. That the Emperor wanted ſuch a 
Maſter to ſoften and poliſh his Temper and 
Behaviour, is ſufficiently teſtified by Suetonius 
t end other Authors, who tell us of his natural 
d Love of amphitheatrical Spectacles, and other 
f FJbarbarous Entertainments, little accommodated 
,{ Mo the Intereſt of the Muſes. Horace, in his art- 
ful and concealed manner, frequently glances at 
4d this, in many Paſſages of the celebrated Epiſtle 
4d in his ſecond Book. And Dion Caſſirus in par- 
„„ ticular relates the frank Treatment which this 
d + Prince received from his Friend Mæcenas; who 
vas forced to draw him from his bloody Tribunal 
ar 5 and murderous Delight, with the Reproach of 
n B 
ſt : Surge vero tandem, carnifex! 


of |! cannot forbear adding a little Reflection, 
- [which may ſerve, among others, to convince us 
, of the great Powerfulnefs of Poetry; which is, 
that we ſhould have entertained à far different 
4; Notion of Auguſtus, who was in reality a cool, 
t, Da cruel and ſubtle Tyrant, and the Perſon who 
4% gave the laſt Wound to expiring Liberty, if Virgil 
pe and Horace had not ſo highly celebrated him, and 

. % ns gained 


all the firſt Part of the /Eneid. 


City in Italy, and to carry his Go 


20 The LIFE of VI R GIL. 
gained us as it were over to his Party. But per- 
haps the Reflection does not much Honour to theſe 

two Poets. 53 . 
WMe are at laſt arrived to the Period of Time 
when Virgil began writing his neid, in the 
Year of Rome 714, when he himſelf was forty- | 
hve Years old. His Defign in writing it has been 
very lately ſo excellently explained by a Maſter 
of Claſſical Learning, with equal Judgment and 
Taſte, that it would be unjuſt not to quote his 
- own Words. „ 

Virgil is ſaid to have begun this Poem the 
very Year that Augu/ins was freed from his great 
Rival Antony: the Government of the Roman Em- 
pire was to be wholly in him: and tho” he choſe 
to be called their Father; he was, in every thing 

but the Name, their King. This monarchical 


Form of Government muſt naturally be apt to 


diſpleaſe the People. Virgil ſeems to have laid 


the Plan of his Poem to reconcile them to it. 


He takes Advantage of their religious Turn, and 


of ſome old Prophecies that muſt have been very 


flattering to the Roman People, as promiſing them 


the Empire of the whole World. He weaves 


this in with the moſt probable Account of their 


Origin; that of their being deſcended from the 


Trojans. To be a little more particular; Virgil 
in his /Eneid ſhews, that Æneas was called into 


their Country by the expreſs Order of the Gods. 
N. B. This is marked very ogy throughout 
he very Night 
Troy is burnt, Aneas is ordered to 80 and build a 
s to it, by the 
Spirits of Hector and Creuſa: Caſſandra had fore- 


told the ſame frequently before: En. iii. ver. 185. 
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1 7 | - Nance Fepeto hee gener. hortendere debita noſtro, 
E. ſepe Hyjeriam, ſepe Itala regna wocare. 


ze Hpolls orders the ſame ; Be 
'- 1 
ni mn_ /ntiquam exquirite motren : 
er Hic domus AEnee cunctis dominabilur oris; 
n Et nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis. 

© Des 


' En. 111. ver. 98. 


And his Domeſtic Gods, more expreſsly ; En. 
ii. ver. 167. The ſame Orders are given to 
Eneas whilſt at Carthage, by the Spirit of his de- 
Parted Father; En. iv. ver. 351. And laſtly, by 
Ihe great Meſſenger of the Chief of all their 


to | 
a YT Afanium ſurgentem & fpes heredis Tili 


nd Reſpice ; cui regnum Italiæ Romanagque tellus 
ry Debentur e—nn— | | 
> 4 | | SEK En. iv. Ver. 275. 


cir He ſhews likewiſe that he was made King of it 
he yy the Will of Heaven, and by all the human 
gil Fights that could be. Viz. he has an heredi- 
ito FÞry Claim from Dardanus and Jaſius, n. iii. 
ds. fer. 168.— He has a Right by Conqueſt, An. x11. 
out Mer. 1.—He has a Right by Compact, En. xii. 
ht Mer. 175 to 225.—And he has a Right by marry- 
Ing the only Daughter of the then King, An. 
u. ver. 937. and En. vii. ver. 50—52. He 


re- cws likewiſe that there was an uninterrupted 
8 5. Mucceflion of Kings from him to Romulus ; that 
711 e = "WS 
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his Heirs were to reign there for ever; and tha 
the Romans under them were to obtain the Mo. 
narchy of the World. It appears from Virgih 
and the other Roman Writers, that Julius Cæſo, 
was of this royal Race; and that Auguſtus was 
his ſole Heir. The natural Reſult of all this is, 
that the Promiſes made to the Roman People, in 
and through this Race, terminating in Auguſtus; 
the Romans, if they would obey the Gods, and! 
be Maſters of the World, were to yield Obe. 
dience to the new Eſtabliſhment under that Prince. 
As odd a Scheme as this may ſeem now, it is! 
| ſcarce ſo odd as that of ſome People among us, 
who perſuaded themſelves that an abſolute Obe. 
dience was owing to our Kings, on their ſuppoſed! 
Deſcent from ſome unknown Patriarch. And 
yet that had its Effect with many about a Century; 

ago; and ſeems not to have quite loſt all its In- 
fluence, even in our Remembrance. However 
that be, I think it appears plain enough that the 
two great Points aimed at by Virgil in his Æneid, 
were to maintain their old religious 'Fenets ; and 
to ſupport the new Form of Government, 1n the 
Family of the Cæſars. That Poem therefore may 
very well be conſidered as a Work merely politi- 

cal. If this was the Caſe, Virgil was not ſo high- 
ly encouraged by Augu/ius and Maæcenas for no- 
thing. To ſpeak a little more plainly ; he wrote 
in the Service of the new Uſurpation on the State; 
and all that can be offered in Vindication of him 
in this Light is, that the Uſurper he wrote for 
was grown a tame one; and that the Temper 
and Bent of their Conſtitution was ſuch, that the 
Reins of Government muſt have fallen into the 
Hands of ſome one Perſon or another; and might 


Pro- 
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7 0 robably, on a new Revolution, have fallen into 
the Hands of ſome one leſs mild and indulgent, 
„ than Auguſtus was at the Time when Virgil wrote 


his Poem in his Service. But whatever may 
be ſaid of his Reaſons for writing it, the Poem 


: itſelf has been highly applauded in all Ages, 


rom its firſt Appearance to this Day; and tho 
eft unfiniſhed by its Author, has been always 
reckoned as much ſuperior to all other Epic Poems 
among the Romans, as Homer's is among the- 
recks. It preſerves more to us of the Religion 


Jof the Romans, than all the other Latin Poets (ex- 
Jcepting only Ovid) put together: and gives us 


the Forms and Appearances of their - Deities as 
ſtrongly, as if we had ſo many Pictures of them 


Ipreſerved to us, done by ſome of the beſt Hands 
Jin the Auguſtan Age. 


t is remarkable that he is 
commended by ſome of the Ancients themſelves, 
for the Strength of his Imagination, as to this 
Particular; tho' in general that is not his Charac- 
ter, ſo much as Exactneſs. He was certainly the 


moſt correct Poet, even of his Time; in which all 
falſe Thou 
were diſcouraged : And it is as certain, that there 
is but little of Invention in his Aneid ; much 
leſs, I believe, than is generally imagined. Al- 
moſt all the little Facts in it are built on Hiftory : 

Yand even as to particular Lines, no one perhaps 
ever borrowed more from the Poets that preceded 
Ihim, than he did. He goes fo. far back as to old 
Ennius; and often inſerts whole Verſes from him, 


ghts and idle Ornaments in writing 


ind ſome other of their earlieſt Writers. 


The 


Obſoleteneſs of, their Stile did not hinder him 


much in this : for he was a particular Lover of 
their old Language; and no doubt inſerted many 
more antiquated Words in his Poem than we 
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can diſcover at preſent, Judgment is his diſtin.) 
guiſhing Character; and his great Excellence cou. 
ſiſted in chuſing and ranging Things aright:,” 
Whatever he borrowed he had the Skill of ma- 
king his own; by weaving it ſo well into hi} 
Work, that it looks all of a piece: even thoſe 
Parts of his Poem, where this may be moſt prac- 
tiſed, reſembling a fine Piece of Moſaic; in which 
all the Parts, though of ſuch different Marbles, 
unite together; and the various Shades and Co— 
lours are ſo artfully diſpoſed, as to melt off infen- 
ſibly into one another.” ee 


Polymetts, Dial. 3. pag. 18, 


An Event happened about this Time too re- 
markable to be omitted +. AHuguſtus, either cloyed 
with Glory, or terrified by the Example of his 
Predeceſſor, or to gain the Credit of Moderation 
with the People, or poſſibly to feel the Pulſe of his 
Friends, deliberated whether he ſhould. retain the 
ſovereign Power, or reſtore the Commonwealth, 
Agrippa, who was a very honeſt Man, but whoſe 
View was of no great Extent, adviſed him to the 
latter: but Mæcenas, who had thoroughly ſtudied 
his Maſter's Temper, in an eloquent Oration, 
gave contrary Advice. That Emperor was too po- 
litic to commit the Overſight-of Cromwell, in a De- 
liberation ſomething reſembling this. Cromwel! 
had always been deſirous of the Power, as he was 
"afterwards of the Title of King 3 but by a too ve- 
hement Allegation of Arguments againſt it, he, 
who had outwitted every body beſides, at laſt out- 
witted himſelf, by too deep Diſſimulation: for 


+ See the Authorof 7irgis Life, prefixed to Dry 
den s Tranſlation, + „ 
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is Council, thinking to make their Court by aſ- 
ſenting to his Judgment, voted unanimouſly for 
Sim againſt his Inclination, which ſurprized and 
l Rouble: him to ſuch a Degree, that as ſoon as he 

Fot into his Coach he fell into a Swoon. But 
har knew his People better; and his Council 
eing thus divided, he aſked Virgil's Advice. 
W'hus 2 Poet had the Honour of determining the 
reateſt Point that ever was in Debate, betwixt 


85 

o- „ie Son-in-law, and Favourite of Cæſar. Virgil 
n- Nelivered his Opinion in Words to this Effect: 
pe Change of a popular into af äbſolute Go- 
8. Wernment, has generally been of very ill Confe- 


uence : for betwixt the Hatred of the People, and 
njuſtice of the Prince, it of Neceſſity comes to 

als that they live in Diſtruſt and mutual Appre- 
his enfion. But if the Commons knew a juſt Per- 
onÞ», whom they entirely confided in, it would be 
his r the Advantage 6f all Parties that ſuch a one 


theſWould be their Sovereign. Wherefore if yon 
th. all continue to adminiſter Juſtice impartially, as 
oſeMWitherto you have, done, your Power will prove ſafe 
the{@Þ yourſelf, and” beneficial to Mankind. This 
lied|Wccellent Sentence, which ſeems taken out of 
ion, lata, (with whoſe Writings the Grammarians 
po- ere not much acquainted, "and therefore cannot 
De- aſonably be ſuſpected of Forgery in this Matter) 


Nell 


bntains the true State of Affairs at that Time: 
was for the Commonwealth Maxims were now no 
ö ve- Anger practicable; the Romans had only the 


Be, 
out- 
for 
his Lg Eneis, which at this Lime he was wri- 
g; and one might wonder that none of the 

Dry You, LL 1 an C. | | Com- | 


aughtineſs of the old Commonwealth left, with- 
t one of its Virtues. And this Sentence we 


d, atmoſt in the ſame Words, in the firſt B ook 
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Commentators have taken Notice of it. He com- 
pares a Tempeſt to a popular Inſurrection, as Ci- 
cero had compared a Sedition to a Storm alittle be- 


fore. 


Ac weluts magno in populo cam ſ pe coorta eff 
Sectio, Sevitque animis 7 guobile vulgus, 
Fammue faces, ac ſaxa wolant, furor arma miniftrat * 
Tum pietate gravem, & meritis fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant : 
Te regit Ins von, & f mulcet. 


Auguſtus was eagerly deſirous to peruſe the Poenf 
as far as it had been carried; he entreated Virgil 


to communicate 1t to him by ſeveral Letters in thel { 


warmeſt Manner. Macrobius in the firſt Book of 
his Saturnalia, has preſerved to us one of Virgil" 


Anſwers to the Emperor; Ego vero frequentius a ui 
 bitteras accipio— De Mned quidem nieo, ft mehercull 


jam dignum auribus haberem tuis, libenter mitterem 
Sed tanta inchoata res eſt, ut pane vitio mentis tantunl 


opus ingreſſus mihi videor; cum præſertim ut ſcti 
alia quogque Jrudia ad id opus, multoſue potiora in. 
| partiar. 

Prevailed on at laſt by theſe Importunities, Vi i 
| gl recited (and *tis remarkable that he read hi: 
Verfes with a wonderful Sweetneſs and Propriety] 
the ſixth Book to Auguſtus; and his Siſter Oar! 
who had juſt loſt her Son Marcellus, the Darlin 

of Rome, and the adopted Son of Auguſtus, woul 
needs be one of the Audience to alleviate and di 
vert her Sorrow. Let us indulge a Thought tha 
is naturally pleaſing, for a Moment | Virgil, read 


ing the fineſt Part of the Eneid to the Lord by i 
Who 


* 


& 
8 


Y 
> 
& 


I 
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Frhole Earth, attended by his Siſter, and perhaps 
B/lzcenas, Horace, and other Favourites | He had 
Ertfully inſerted that beautiful Lamentation for the 
Death of young Marcellus, beginning with, 


O nate ingentem luctum ne quære tuorum 


put ſuppreſſed his Name till he came to the Line, 

00 Mail? 8 
upon hearing which Octavia could bear no more, 
Put, ſuddenly ſtruck with Surprize and Sorrow, 


Hainted away. When ſhe recovered, ſhe made the 
Poet a Preſent of ten Seſterces for every Line, 


f hich amounted in the whole to above two hun- 
"Wired thouſand Pounds Sterling. A Reward equal to 
a )AHavia's Generoſity, and not above Virgil's Merit! 
q 


The Æneid being brought to Concluſion, but 


t; he reſolved to travel into Greece to correct and 
o poliſh it at Leiſure. It was on his undertaking 
his Voyage, that Horace addreſſed to him that at- 

ectionate Ode; _ re TN 


Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 
„Sic Fratres Helene, lucida fydera, 


Ul Vientorump us regat pater, 

7 Obfridis aliis prater Tapyga, 
: Navis, que tibi creditum 
Diebe, Virgilium, finibus Atticrs, 
di Neddas incolumem precor, 
12 


Dt fer ves anime dimidium mie. 


15 | > 


ot tothe Perfection our Author intended to give 
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It was during his Stay in Greece, that, in allt 
Probability, he added that fine Introduction to his 
third Georgic, one of the ſublimeſt Paſlages in 
all his Works ; the Numbers alſo are particularly , 
majeſtic z 'Þ U 


Er viridi in campo remplum de marmore ponam 


Profter aguam 
In medio mihi Cæſar erit, templumgue tenebit. 
Illi victor ego, & Hrio conſpectus in oftro, 
Certum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus — 
In foribus pugnam ex auro ſelidoque elephanto, ; 
Gangaridum faciam, viforiſque arma Duirini * I 
Aadam urbes Aſiæ domitas, pulſumgue WAS 3 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum, verſeſque fagittis ;—— — 
Stabunt & Parii lapi des, ſpirantia figna, 
Aſaraci proles, demiſſergue ob Jove gentis | 
Nomina, Tro/que parens, and Troje (gn bins aur q 


This Paſſage contains a magnificent Allegory, in 
which the Poet intimates, that when he return 
rom Greece he would perfect and publiſh bij 
Zneid: for this is the ſuperb Temple he intend 1 
to erect in Honour of Auguftus, 1 


BE” TED um Ere perennius, 


 Regaligue A tu pyramidum altius. 1 Hon. 


The Emperor was the chief Divinity of the Tem] 

ple; his Anceſtors were all to have their Statue: 
erected in it, (that is) were to be the principal Ac 
tors in the Eneid; and his is Vieories, like Baſſ 
: KRelievos 
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Relievos, were to adorn the glorious Work. Ca- 
rRou was the firſt who hit of this Interpretation, 
which adds an infinite Beauty to the Paſſage. 

Nature ſeems to have thought, that for one 
Perſon to have produced two perfect Poems, 
would have been too great a Portion of Fame and 
Felicity for Humanity to enjoy. Auguſtus, re- 
turning victorious from the Eaſt, met with Virgil 
Ft Athens, who thought himſelf obliged to wait up- 
jon the Emperor back to Italy. But he was ſud- 
Jonly ſeized with a fatal Diſtemper, which, being 
Zncreaſed by the Agitation of the Veſſel, he had 
Farce Time to land at Brunduſium, where he died 
Fon the twenty-ſecond Day of September, in the 
Ffifty-ſecond Year of his Age. What can give one 
ſo high an Opinion, both of his Modeſty and Ge- 
Fius, as his earneſtly requeſting on his Death- 
bed, that his /Eneid might be burnt, becauſe it 
had not received his laſt Corrections and Improve- 
. nents ! which, to ſpeak the Truth, the laſt ſix 
Books apparently want. But Mr. Upton is of 
Opinion, that he ordered his Divine Work to be 
Neſtroyed, not becauſe: it wanted Perfection as an 
pic 1 but becauſe it flattered the Subverter 


di the'Confttution. 7.5 ooo ion one 
| Tully ſays ſomewhat ſeverely, Adhuc neminem 
gnovi poetam, qui ſibi non optimus videretur. Tuſcul. 
ib. 1. J never yet knew any Poet, who did not think 
himſelf the beſt of bis Profeſſion. This Sarcaſm can 
de applicable to none but thoſe trifling Wits, who 


m. 


ueſpwe their Complacency to their Indelicacy and In- 
Wenſibility. Larger Souls are not ſo eaſily ſelf-ſa- 
10ished. Rapha?! frequently declared, that in none 


05 


df his Performances he had ever expreſſed his No- 
on of a perfect _— And Virgil's Behaviour 


Ta- 
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rather puts one in mind of what the ſame Ti. 
ſays elſewhere, that in none of his Works or Ora- 
tions, he was able to come up to that high Idea o 
Eloquence he had conceived in his Mind. Aug 

tus interpoſed, and would not ſuffer a Poem that 
was to conſecrate his Name to Immortality, to bel 
deſtroyed ; it was then bequeathed to Faris and 
Tucca, with a ſtrict Charge that they ſhould make? 
no Additions; which they ſo 3 obſerved, 
as not to fill up even the Hemiſtichs which were 
left imperfect. He died with ſuch Steadinefs and“ 
4 ranquillity, as to be able to dictate his own Ep 4 


3 


W in the n Words, 3 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
"One 3 cecing Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 15 


His Bones were carried to Naples, according i to 
1 his earneſt Requeſt, and a Monument was ane J 
| at a ſmall Diitance from 3 rie 

= He was of a fwarthy Complexion, tall of Stab 

; ture like his own Aduſæus; of a ſickly and delical 

| Conſtitution, affli with frequent Head-achs 

| + Coughs, and Spittings of Blood; very tempera 
and abſtemious in his Diet, very regular, ſobef 
and chaſte in. his Morals. Tis a falſe Opinion 

that he was ſlovenly and ungracefyl j in his Hab 

1 and Perſonf. vio was ſo ae, that he fre 

| | quent! 


1 Bee the following Page in a Poets, Dial. 21 
Peg. 1 | 
It leems to have been A vulgar Opinion among tl 

Moderns, (at leaft, among the modern Commentator 


that Virgil was a FOUR Ing, lovenly Man. I 
| ovel 
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1 quently ran into the Shops to prevent being gazed 
lat in the Streets of Rome; yet ſo honoured by the 


Romans, 


- Foverturn this Opinion, I ſhould not alledge Ur/in:'s 
Gem, which has ſo often been called a Head of Virgil: 
both becauſe there is a great deal of Reaſon to think, 
that it is falſly attributed to him; and becauſe we have 
Pictures of Virgil drawn at full Length, and much leſs 
to be diſputed. What I mean are two Pictures, placed 
Ipefore two of his Eclogues, in one of thoſe old Manu- 
cripts of his Works, in the Vatican Library. You ſee 
Shim there repreſented with a ſweet, modeſt Counte- 
nance, and dreſſed particularly neat. Theſe Pictures, 
if you will allow of their Authority, {and I know of no 
bother that can pretend to near ſo good an one) may 
ſſerve perhaps to give us the true Senſe of an Expreſ- 
"Fon in Sratius, and tq fave a Paſſage in Horace from the 
Miſrepreſentations of his Commentators. Starius, in 
peaking of Virgil, applies the Epithet of torvas to 
Dim; whence ſome have been apt to imagine, that 
ei Pirgil had à ſtern or four Look. But if one ought to 
truſt more to this Picture than to the Commentators, we 
hould perhaps underſtand that Expreſſion of his Wri⸗ 
Fings rather than of his Perſonage, with which it will 
y no Means agree: whereas if it be applied to his 
orks, it may ſignify the Dignity and Majeſty of them, 
hich will agree with the Context, and the Occaſion 
dn which Statius uſes that Expreſſion, as much as jn the 
dther Expreſſion it would be foreign to both. + The Pas- 
ape I had in my Eye from Horace, is where that Poet is 
peaking of a Man who had ſome little Faults, mixed 

ith more material Excellencies, whick might well 

enough conceal them, at leaſt to every goad-natured 
Obſerver. The Faults or Defects he mentions are, that 
e was a little too paſſionate, ſomewhat ungenteel in his 
onverſation, and ill-dreſſed. Here, ſay the Com- 
nentators, one ſees an 8 of the ſly Way that le- 
4 3 rac? 
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R unaus, that coming once into the Theatre, the 
whole Audience roſe out of Reſpect to him. His Þ 
Voice was muſical, and his Elocution marvel- * 
louſly proper, and pathetic, He was of a thought- 
ful and melancholy Temper, ſpoke little, and 
loved Retirement and Contemplation, and was an 
Enemy to thoſe talkative Impertinents, from which 
no Court (not even that of Auguſtus) could be 
free. He had a Heart full of Fenderneſs and 
Senfibility, and formed for all the delicate Feel- 
ings of Love and Friendſhip, His Fortune was 
not only eaſy, but affluent: he had a delightful 3 
Villa in Sicih, and a fine Houſe and well-furniſu- 
ed Library near Macenas his Gardens on the Efqui-\ k 9 
line Ill at Rome. 5 


Bat ah ' e is yclad in Clay, 
And great Augiſus long 2go is dead, 3 
And all the Worthies liggen wrapt in Lead, 3 

That Matter made for Poets on to Play: 4 


fays an exquiſite Poet, who wanted ſuch Encou- 4 
ragement as Virgil met with; and who adds, in a 
noble Strain, that, if he had beth encouraged, 0 


race had of touching on the Faults of his beſt Friends, 7 
N even whilſt he is commending them; and the Friend 


MW | here touched upon they will have to be Virgil. The : 
Th Lines are as follows : | 


Iracund.or e ptu's ; minds 1 aptus acutis. 

| Naribus horum hominum : riders palſit, ed quod 
| Ryfticius tonſo toga defluit, & male laxss 

Is Fea calcens ON 


Hor. Lib. i, Sat, | Tre 32. . 
Thou 


/ 
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1 Thou ken'ſt not, Percy, how the Rhime ſhould rage 


O that my Tem ples were diſtain'd with Wine! 
And girt in Girlonds of white Ivy-twine! 
How I could reare the Muſe on ſtately Stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in Buſkin fine, 


f WI n Bellona in her Equipage 


Lf ſtronge 


nd 
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BE. | Sen 1ſer”s Oele, 


Juvenal ſa uy finely, that we ſhould have wanted. 
Paintings, the nobleſt Strokes of 
besen in all the ZEneid, if Virgil had not 


been bleſs'd with the Comforts and Conveniencies 
of Life. | 


| Magne mentis opus, nec de hdice Jars 20 
1 Sollicite, currus & equos, facie/que deorum 
 Aﬀſpicere, & qualis Rutulum confundat Ergunis, 
Nam fi Virgilio puer, Q tolerabile deſit 


Haſpitium, caderent omnes ex. crinibus hyari, 


Surda nihil gemeret grave Buccina------- 


Sat, vii. ver. 7T. 


He uſed to reviſe his Verſes with a judicious Se- 


; erity, to dictate a great Number of Lines in the 
he 


orning, and to ſpend the reſt of the Day in cor- 
recting them, and reducing them to a lei Num- 
ver. He compared himſelf to a She-bear which 
licks. her Cubs into Shape. This was alſo the 
Practice of our great Milton. His Behaviour was 
ſo benevolent, gentle, and inoffenſive, that moſt 
of his cotemporary Poets (even the genus irritabile 
patum) tho they my and maligned each other, 


13 agreed 
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Heroes for a Dunciad, a Bavius, a Mavius, and 


a C:rvilias Pictor, who joined in traducing our 


Poet. But as an Equivalent, Horace addreſſed 
two Odes to him, and frequently mentions him 


with particular Tenderneſs and Eſteem. In his 
entertaining Journey to Brunduſium, whither he 
went to meet AZacenus, Cocceius, Capito Fonteius, : 
and other accompliſhed Wits, he tells 


Pletins & Varia R Sinuefle Firoiliahe 
 D-currunt ; anime quales neque candidlores; 
Terra talit, neque queis me ft devindtior alter: 
£ *, qui complexus 2 gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 

NI ego contulerim  Jucundo Janus amico. 


Lib. i. Sat 'P 


I have often thought what a delightful Evening 
this Cluſter of gat Friends muſt have ſpent at 2 
Sinueſa ; / Py 


With Regard to the e Difference 


fore him, and ſhines more and more, as the Tu- 


mult increaſes : Virgil FOOT ng like /Aneas, 
appears undiſturbed in the 


idſt of the Action, 


diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with Tran- 
quillity. Or when we look on their Machines, 
3 Homer 


83 — — hs I. R 2 , 222 1 33 8 * . 
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agreed in loving and eſteeming him. Vet that 1 
Age, polite as it was, could have furniſhed ſome _ 


between Virgil and Homer, (on which ſo many 
fruitleſs and furious Diſputes. have been raiſed) it 
may with Truth be affirmed, that the former ex- 
celled all Mankind in Judgment, and the latter in 
Invention. Methinks the two Poets (ſays Mr. Þ 
Pope) reſemble the Heroes they celebrate; Homer 
boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears all be- 


The LIE „„ 


Homer ſeems like his own Jupiter in his Terrors, 


3 ſhaking Olympus, ſcattering the Lightnings, and 


firing the Heavens: Virgil like the tame Power in 
his Benevolence, counſelling with the Gods, lay- 


ing Plans for Empires, and regularly ordering his 
whole Creation. 


By Way of Concluſion to this Life, I will add 


3 ſome beautiful Verſes, which 1 wo to find 
omitted in all our late Editions 3 as their Purity 


and ſimple Elegance, may juſtly induce one to ſup- 


4 5 they came from the Hand of Virgil. 


Dedicatio Eneidos, 
Ad VENEREM. 


Si mihi ſuſceptum fuerit decurrere munus, 
O Venus, O. ſedes quæ colis laalias ! 
Troius Aneas Romana per oppida digns 
Jam tandem ut tecum carmine vectus eat; 
| Non ego thure modo aut pactã tua templa tabella 
Ornabo, & puris ſerta feram manibus ; 
i Corniger hos aries humiles & maxima taurus 
Victiua ſacrato tinget odore focos; : 
| Marmoreuſque tibi diverſicoloribus alis 
Interior picta ſtabit amor pharetra ; 
| Adſis O Cytherea ] tuus te Ce/ar olympo, 
Et Surrentini littoris ora vocat. 
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Þacronar PorrRy. 
A N i is not 10 l but that Repre- | 


| ſentations of Innocence and. Tranquillity, 

Are till delightful and pleaſing to the Mind. The 
Firſt Employment of our Forefathers was undoubt- 

edly the tending of Cattle: an Employment 
which Princes and Patriarchs did not diſdain to 
Jundertake, however oppoſite it may appear to the 
— e of modern Life. This Plainneſs and 
icity of Manners is highly amufing and cap- 
— vating to Perſons uncorrupted ; and, as Shake- 
ear fays, unhackney'd in the Ways of Men; who 
love to be carried back into that / ge of Viet, of 
Innocence and Virtue, | 


1 What time Dan Abraham leſt the Chaldee Land, 
And paſtur d on from verdant Stage to Stage, 


: Where Fields and Fountains him could beſt engage. | 


| Toil was not chen. Of nothing took they heed,” 
But with wild Beaſts the Silvan War to wage, 


And o'er vaſt Plains their Herds and Flocks to feed; ; 

Bleſt Sons of Nature they, true golden Age indeed! 

| Thomſon's D Cafh of Indolence. 
The. 


8! 
\ 
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The Love of the Country is ſo ſtrong a Paſſion, | 


that it can hardly be ever obliterated or overcome: 


tho' Buſineſs or Amuſements, or criminal Pur- 
ſuits, or Conveniences, or Courts, carry Men in- 
to Cities, yet they {till continue fond of Fields and 
Foreſts, of Meadows and Rivulets. A very ac- | 


compliſh'd Courtier aſſures us, that the ſtatelieſt 
Edifices, and the fineſt Pieces of Architecture 
would loſe their Beauty, if rural 5 were not t 
en among m.. Ne 7 


* ; 


Newpe inter varia nutritur Ha columnar, | 
Taudaturgus domus, longes 9 gue proſpicit agros; 


 Naturan e foreh tamen Aue recurret... 
Hor, 


a This i is ; owing to the ſuperior Power which the ; 


Works of Nature hold above thoſe of Art, to ai- | 


fect and entertain the Imagination. For-althe' the 


latter may fometimes appear very beautiful, or 
even wonderful, yet they can have nothing in them 


of that vaſineſs and — which h ford ſo : 


great an Entertainment to the Mind of the Be- 
holder. The one may be as polite and delicate as 


the other; but can never appear fo auguſt and 
magnificent in the Deſign. There 

more bold and 2 in the rough careleſs 
Strokes of Nature, than in the niceſt Touches and 
Embelliſhments of Art. For this Reaſon is Paſto- 


ere is ſomething 


ral Poetry fo amuſurg to the engl. In her 1 8 


Region a are found, 


+ ? 2 cura quies, & 3 fallere vita, | | 
Di ves opum wariatum : hic latis otia fundir, _ 
BE IN ed nd CD waſhes PREY 
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Spelunce, vivigue lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 24 


* ue boum, molleſque ”__ arbore ſomni. 
: V:rs, 


1 
1 A true Paſtoral, ſays Mr. Pages i is an Imitation 
of the Action of a Shepherd; the Form of this 
Imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of 
both; the Fable ſimple, the Manners not too po- 
lite, nor too ruſtic : the Thoughts are plain, but 
admit a little Quickneſs and Paſſion, yet that 
ſhort and flowing. The Expreſſion humble, yet 
Jas pure as the Language will allow; neat, but 
| oo florid; caſy, and yet lively. "By ſhort, the 
Manners, Thoughts, and Expreſſions, are full of 
the greateſt Simplicity in Nature. The complete 


vity, and Delicacy : the two firſt of which render 
gan Eclogue natural, and the laft delightful. © 
Many laboured and tedious — both of 
French and Italian Critics, have been written on 
the Nature of this kind of Poetry; but I have not 
been able to find any thing on the Subject ſo ratio- 
nal, fo judicious, and yet ſo new, as a little Piece 
very lately publiſhed, by an excellent Writer of 
our own Country, in a Paper called the RAu- 
BLER, which 1 is therefore inſerted in this Place, 


IN writing or judging of Paſtoral Poetry, nei- 

ther the Authors or Critics of later Times 
from to have paid ſufficient Regard to the Origi-. 
nals left us by Antiquity ; but have entangled 
themſelves with unneceſſary Difficulties, and * ; 
vaneed e which, having na F qundation 


* The RAMBLER. Ne. 37. 


- —_— > Ly 10 


in 


Character of this Poem confifts in Simplicity, Bre- 


-_ 
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in the Nature of Things, are wholly to be reject- I 
ed from a Species of Compoſition in which, above 

all others, mere Nature is to be regarded. 9 


It is, therefore, neceſſary, to enquire after ſome 


more diſtinct and exact Idea of this kind of Wri- 1 
e may, I think, be eaſily found in the 
1 


als of Virgil; from whoſe Opinion it will not 
appear very ſafe to depart, if we conſider that every 


Advantage of Nature, and of Fortune, concurred ** 
to complete his Productions, that he was born with 
great Accuracy, and Severity of Judgment, en- 

riched with all the Learning of one of the brighteſt 
Ages, and embelliſhed with the Elegance of the 


Roman Court; that be employed his Powers ra- 
ther in improving, than inventing; that, taking 


 Fheocritus for his Original, he found Paſtoral much 
advanced towards Perfection, if not already per- 
fect; and that having therefore ſo great a Rival, 
he muſt have proceeded with uncommon Cau- 


t ood in 3 = 
If we ſearch the Writings of Virgil, for the true 


Definition of a Paſtoral, it will be found @ Poem in. 
which any Action or Paſſion is repreſented by its Effedts | 


according to the common Courſe of Things, hap- 


pen in the Country, may afford a Subject for a - 
Fatoral A ⁰·Hm̃ 8 R 
In this Definition, it will immediately occur, to 


thoſe who are verſed in the Writings of the mo- 


dern Critics, that there is no Mention of the Gol- 
den Age. I cannot indeed eaſily diſcover why it 5 


is thought neceſſary to refer Drone of a ru- 
ral State to remote Times, nor can 

any Writer has conſiſtently preſerved the Arcadian 
Manners and Sentiments. The only Reaſon that 


perceive that 


* 


| 55 . T have 


Sy 
+ 


I have read, on which this Rule has been found- 
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ed, is, that according to the Cuſtoms of modern 


Life, it is improbable that Shepherds ſhould be ca- 
Epable of harmonious Numbers, or delicate Senti- 


ments; and therefore the Reader muſt exalt his 
Ildeas of the Paſtoral Character, by carrying his 
Thoughts back to the Age in which the Care of 


Herds and Flocks was the Employment of the 
RY wiſeſt and greateſt Men, e 


Theſe Reaſoners ſeem to have been led into 


their Hypotheſis, by confidering Paſtoral, not in 


general, as a Repreſentation of rural Nature, and 


conſequently as exhibiting the Ideas and Senti- 
ments of thoſe, whoever they are, to whom the 
Country affords Pleaſure or Employment; but 
ſimply as a Dialogue, or Narrative of Men .ac-_ 
3 tually tending Sheep, and buſied in the loweſt and 
2 moſt laborious Offices: from whence they very 
2 readily concluded, fince Characters muſt neceſ- 
farily be preſerved, that either the Sentiments muſt 


ſink to the Level of the Speakers, or the Speakers 
muſt be raiſed to the Height of the Sentiments. 
In Conſequence of theſe original Errors, a 


7 thouſand Precepts have been given, which have 


only contributed to perplex and to confound. 
Some have thought it neceſſary that the imagi- 
Z nary Manners of the Golden Age ſhould be uni- 
2 verſally preſerved, and have therefore believed, 
that nothing more could be admitted in Paſtoral, 
than Lilies and Roſes, and Rocks and Streams, 
among which are heard the gentle Whiſpers of 
chaſte Fondneſs, or the ſoft Complaints of amo- 
rous Impatience. In Paſtoral, as in other Wri- 


SY 0 5 Fw WT. . id 


tings, Chaſtity of Sentiment ought doubtleſs to 


4 be obſerved, and Purity of Manners to be repre- | 


ſented ; 


w 
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ſented; not becauſe the Poet is confined to the 
Images of the Golden Age, but becauſe, having 
the Subject in his own Choice, he ought always 
to conſult the Intereſt of Virtue. RS 
Yet, . theſe Advocates for the Golden Age lay 
down other Principles, not very conſiſtent with > 
their general Plan; for they tell us, that, to ſuf- 
port the Character of the dnepherd, it is proper 
that all Refinement ſhould be avoided, and that 
ſome {light Inſtances of Ignorance ſhould be in- 
terſperſed. Thus the Shepherd in Virgil is ſup- 
| poſed to have forgot the Name of Anaximander, 


Other Writers, having the mean and deſpica- | 
ble Condition of a Shepherd always before them, 
_ conceive it neceſſary to degrade the Language of 

Paſtoral, by obſolete Terms and ruſtic Words; 

which they very learnedly call Doric, without re- 
flecting, that they thus become Authors of 2 
| mingled Dialect, which no human Being ever 
could have ſpoken ; that they may as well refine 
the Speech, as the Sentiments of their Perſonages ; | 

and that none of the Inconſiſtencies which they en- 
 deavour to avoid, is greater than that of joining 

Elegance of Thought with Coarſeneſs of Diction. 
| l 5 . 95 — ; | | Spenſer 1 
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Ppenfer begins one of his Paſtorals with ſtudied 
4 . 


y 4 | Diggon Davie, Tad 3 : 
h 4 Or, Diggon her is, or I mifjay. 
W | | 


Dig. Her was ber while it was Day-light, 
But noa ber i ts @ moſt wwretched . ebe. 


hat will the Render e 1 to be the Subje A 
Jon which Speakers like — exerciſe their Elo- 
Iquence? Will he not be ſomewhat diſappointed, 
when he finds them met together to condemn the 
3 Corruptions of the Church of Rome? Surely, at 
Ithe ſame time that a Shepherd learns Theology, 
he may gain ſome CITIES with his native 
Language. 
3 Paſtoral i of all 3 of Darkoak, "0H 
Fcauſe Perſons of all Ranks inhabit the Country. 
It excludes not, therefore, on account of the 
Characters neceflary to be introduced, any Eleva- 
don or Delicacy of Sentiment; thoſe Ideas only 
are improper, which, not owing their Original 

to rural Objects, are not 728 duch 5 the Ex- 
clamation in Hang, 


None ſein gui fit Son; Ai is cantibus illam 
1/marus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 


Me. generis 2 Puerum nec  Janguinis, chu. 


* A 2 
Ai ed, ** 


which Pope endeavouring to ep Was ; carried to 
Till greater Impropriety, 


l know thee, Love, wild as hs raging OI 
re fierce than Tess on che ybian Plain, 
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Thou wert from E*:a's burning Entrails torn, 
Begot in Tempeſts, and in Thunders born! 


Sentiments like theſe, as they have no Ground in 
Nature, are indeed of little Value in any Poem, 
but in Paſtoral they are particularly liable to Cen- 
ſure, becauſe they are more proper for tragic or 
| heroic Writings. 1 4 
Paſtoral being the Repreſentation of an Action or 
Paſſion, by its Effefts upon a Country Life, has no- 
thing peculiar- but its Confinement to rural Ima- 
gery, without which it ceaſes to be Paſtoral. "Fhis 
is its true Characteriſtic, and this it cannot loſe by 
any Dignity of Sentiment, or Beauty of Diction. 
The Pollio of Virgil, with all its Elevation, is a 
Cempoſition truly Bucolic, though rejected by the 
Critics; for all the Images are either taken from 
the Country, or from the Religion of the Age 
common to all Parts of the Empire. 
The Silenus is indeed of a more diſputable Kind, 
becauſe though the Scene lies in the Country, 
the Song being religious and hiſtorical, had been 
no leſs adapted to any other Audience or Place: 
Neither can it well be defended as a Fiction, for | 
the Introduction of a God ſeems to imply the Gol- 
den Age, and yet he alludes to many ſubſequent 
Tranſactions, and mentions Gallus the Poet's Co- 
temen rg. LS nn E 
It ſeems neceſſary, to the Perfection of this 
Poem, that the Occaſion which is ſuppoſed to 
produce it, be at leaſt not inconſiſtent with 2 
Country Life, or leſs likely to intereſt thoſe who 
have retired into Places of Solitude and Quiet, 
than the more buſy Part of Mankind. It is therc- 
fore improper to give the Title of a Paſtoral toÞ 
3 NE —_ Verſes, 
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"Werſes, in which the Speakers, after the ſlight 
Mention of their Flocks, fall to Complaints of 
Frrors in the Church, and Corruptions in the 
Bovernment, or to Lamentations of the Death of 
J ome illuſtrious Perſon, whom when once the 
Poet has called a Shepherd, he has no longer any 
Labour upon his Hands, but can make the Clouds 
weep, and Lilies wither, and the Sheep hang their 
Heads, without Art or Learning, Genius or 
nw Stud . | LED 95 Ze 
9 Its Part of Claudian's Character of his Ruſtic, 
hat he computes his Time not by the Succeſſion 
pf Conſuls, but of Harveſts. Thoſe who paſs. 
heir Days in Retreats diſtant from the Theatres 
pf Buſineſs, are always leaſt likely to hurry their 
Imaginations with public Affairs. 
3 he Facility of treating Actions or Events in 
the Paſtoral Stile has incited many Writers, from 
hom more Judgment might have been expected, 
o put the Sorrow or the 355 which the Occaſion 
equired into the Mouth of Daphne or of Thyr/is ; 
ind as one Abſurdity muſt naturally be expected 
$0 make way for another, they have written with 
n utter Diſregard both of Life and Nature, and 
2Ji!led their Productions with mythological Allu- 
ions, with incredible Fictions, and with Senti- 
t nents which neither Paſſion nor Reaſon could have 
- flictated, ſince the Change which Religion has 
made in the whole Syſtem of the World. EA 
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Thus far the learned and judicious Mr. Jonn- 
0 ON. = e | 
ak ; 


If I might now venture to ſpeak of the Merits 
pf the ſeveral] Paſtoral Writers, I would ſay, that 
In Theocritus we are charmed with a certain Sweet- 

| | ; =o 1 wy neſs, 
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indicate a Geniusof a higher Claſs, far ſuperior to 
Paſtoral, and equal to the ſublimeſt Species ol, 
Poetry: ſuch are particularly, his Panegyric on 
Ptolomy, the Fight between Amycus and Pollux, the 
Epithalamium of Helen, the Zuropa, the young 
Hercules, the Grief of Hercules for Hylas, the 


Lion. Which of theſe Compoſitions is moſt bi- | 
rited and exalted, tis impoſſible to determine: and 


he uſes on a like Nane, 5 | 3 
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-chus on the Death of Bion, and of Bion on the I 
Death of Adonis, are FRO of Paſtoral Grief, | 
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and oblige us to lament the Loſs of their Wor ; 
with ſincere Concern, We know of no othef i 


neſs, a romantic Ruſticity and Wildneſs, height. 
ened by the Doric Dialect, that are almoſt in- ; 
imitable. *Tis worth remarking, that he hath 
borrowed. many beautiful Images from the mot 
exquiſite Paſtoral now extant, 1 mean the Song 
Solomon; which he probably had read with Plea. 9 
ſure in the Greet Tranſlation of the Seventy 


Interpreters, who were his Cotemporaries in the 


polite Court of Plolomy. Several of his cla 


Death of Pentheus, and the killing the Nemear 
I muſt here apply a noble Simile of his own, Which 4 


I, bs nord ende Gf Canaiues zb, 
Ila valve rept co] G- d Inv be apts] ar tpys 
ITI Ten xdlanito ; tru rαε puele ei. 


The ſweet and pathetic Lamentation of M. 


—— 22 2 enus 1 
Quinta parte Ju netaris imbuit 3 „ ! 


Greek Paſtoral Writer. 
ns . Virgi 
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Firgil, who comes next to be conſidered, has 


F:cclled his Maſter Theocritus in theſe three Par- 
Ficulars; in Decency, in Delicacy, and in the Va- 
Ficty of his Subjects. | . 
We have ſeven Eclogues remaining of Titus Cal- 
gurnius, a Native of Sicihh, who flouriſhed under 
he Emperor Carus and his Son. Some of them 
Fre prettily fancied, and conducted with Judgment, 
put the Stile ſavours of the Barbariſm and corrup- 


Naoman Poetry. 


Mantuan is full of the moſt abſurd Allegories, 


Ind blended with the Gods and Cuſtoms of the 
"Fleathens. In one of his Eclogues you have a Ca- 
ſalogue of all the Virgin Mary's Holidays; in ano- 
her an Apparition of the Virgin, who promiſes a 


c ( 


Mount Carmel, ſhe will convey him to a far more 


delicious Place, and will make him dwell in Hea- 


"Fen with the Dryades and Hamadryades, a Sort of 
"Sew Saints, whom we had not been accuſtomed to 
Pear of as Inhabitants of Heaven. 8 
The Piſcatory Eclogues of Sannazarius deſerve 
y be mentioned with Applauſe. I know not why 
he Critics have condemned him for chuſing Sub- 
ects fruitful of new Imagery and Sentiments. 
The Aminta of Taſſo, the celebrated Paſtoral Co- 
edy of which the Italians boaſt ſo much, is not 


; ions, falſe Thoughts, and glittering Concetts, quite 
ontrary to Nature and Truth. Sylvia, ſeeing the 


he 


1 


3 ed Taſte, that long before his Age infected the 


| 1 nd of Alluſions to Chriſtianity ridiculouſly mixed 


=Shepherd, that when he ſhall have paſſed his Life in 


Sec from the common Vice of all their Compoſi- 


Leflexion of her Face in a Fountain, and adorning 
Wcrſelf with Flowers, tells them ſhe does not wear 
hem to mend her Beauty, but to leſſen theirs, and 
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diſgrace them by being placed near her Þrighter i 4 
Charms. All Critics of a truly claſſical Taſte, wil! 
be diſguſted at ſuch far -fetcb'd Prettineſſes. But * 
Paſtoral Pieces of Guari ini, of Bonarelli, and Ma- 
rino, are infinitely more unnatural and forced, 
crowded to the laſt Degree, with little Points of 3 
Wit, with Epigrammatic Turns, with affected 
Conceits, and with every Inſtance of falſe Glitter | 
and Ornament, that an, dazzle and ego ſu- 
perficial Readers. 
The Paſtorals of the i ingenious Foxtenells; are too 4 
polite and refined in their Sentiments. His Shep-“ 
herds are all Courtiers ; and are better ſuited to 
the Toilettes of Paris, than the Foreſts of Arcadia. 
Inſtead of ridiculing Theacritus and Virgil, he had 
better have followed the Precepts of his judiciousÞ 
Countryman, the beſt Defender, Judge, and In- 
tator, of the Ancients; Who gives the following E 
Advice to Paſtoral Writers : 


| Telle qu une 1 au 1 Beau jour de fefte, 
De. ſuperbe rubis ne charge point ſa tefle, 
Et ſans meler & Por I'iclat de diamant, 
Cutille en un champ wofſin Jer plus beaux er nemens, 
Telle, amiable en ſon air, mais humble dans ſon flite, 
Doit eclater fans pompe une tlegante daylte ; 5. 
Bon tour f mple & naif n'a rien de faſieux, 
Et n ai me point l orgeuil d un ver. preſempteux 3 
11 fait que ce douceur flate, chatouille, eveille, 
* t jamats de grandi mots nepouvante Poreille. 
Bolxzau, FArt PPPs C. 1 
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To reward the veteran ſoldiers that conquered. Bru 
and Caſſius at the battle of Philippi, Auguſtus dijii 
butcd among/t them the lands of Cremona and Han 
ina: Virgil's eflate was ſeized among the reſt, (| 1 
be recovered it by the intergſt of Pollio, who wa 
recommended him to the emperor. This ecligue tl 
written on this occaſion out of gratitude to wm 
Some commentators, fond of allegorical interpreiay 
tions, imagine that by the names of the two mijiri 
fes Amaryllis and Galatea, are meant Rome an 
Mantua; but this interpretation cannot Just) 
ſupported. It has been conjectured, that Virgil in 
nuates his old miſtreſs Galatea was of Brutus s pari 
and his new one Amaryllis of Oftavius's 5 and il 
by changing miſtreſſes he hints at his changing fa 
ties; and in conſequence of that, at bis leaving Mat 
txa, and going to Rome. 
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ECLOGUE the Firſt. 
TY 1 * RUS. 


Merinorvs, n 


MeLipokus. 
N Ss ſhades, you Tit'rus, ſtretcht temp; 
Tune to the lender reed your ſylvan ſong ; 
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e from our country fly, unhappy ſwains ! | 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, FS - 
Teach me name to ny ſhade. 


Ver. 2. Reed. ] d4vens, fays the n — The muſical 
nſtruments uſed by ſhepherds were at firſt made of oat and 


ards of leg bones of cranes, horns of animals, metals, &c. 


Hence they are called avena, ſtipula, ne, arundo, 
tula, buxus, tibia, cornu, aes, &c. 


Et Zepbyri cava per calamorum fifila primum 
 Agreſies deenere cava, n cicutaßs: | 


1 


e leave our country's bounds, our much-lov'd plains, 
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heat ſtraw; then of reeds and hollow pipes of box; after- 


ays Lucretius, b. 5. v. 1381. in a paſſage which muſt have 
en of uſe to Virgil in poliſhing the Latin ver ſification. 
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532 THE ECLOGUES Fal. 


| O''twas a god theſe bleſſings, ſwain, beſlow 'd, 
For ſtill by me he ſhall be deem'd a god! © 

For him the tend'reſt of my fleecy breed _ 
Shall oft in ſolemn ſacrifices bleed. 10 
He gave my oxen, as thou ſee'ſt, to ſttay, 5 


——— — — —E—ä— — — 


Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; ; = 

For mid? yon tangled hazles as we paſt,  _ i 
On the bare flints her hapleſs twins ſhe caſt, 47M 4 
The hopes and promiſe of my ruin'd fold! 


of paſſages, the words of the ſpirited hiſtorian : Igitur ver 


TitTYRUus, 


And me at eaſe my fav'rite ſtrains to play. 
MELIBOEUs. 

Nay, mine's not envy, ſwain, but glad ſurprize; 

Oꝰer all our fields ſuch ſcenes of rapine riſe ! a 

And lo! ſad part'ner of the general care, | 45 1; 

Weary and faint I drive my goats afar, 3 

While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 


Theſe ills prophetic ſigns have oft foretold ; 
Oft from yon hollow tree th' hoarſe raven's croak, 
And heaven' s quick —_ on my blaſted oak : 


. *Tawas a cod. ] This is pretty high flattery. Occaviuſ I 
bad not yet received divine honours, which were afterward 
beſtowed on him: but Virgil ſpeaks as if he were already 


deified. This was the language of * 0 courtiers of tha 
time. | ; 


Preſent! {ibi maturas largimur honares, 15 
Says Horace. One cannot but recollect, on eadiia ſuch fort 


ci vitatis flati, nibil uſquam priſci & integri moris: ommis exu Wl 


- yrtalitaie ua fan Tacitus, Annal. lib, 1. C. 0 
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Ie. bee: OF V-IRG FL. 3 
Jo I was s blind theſe warnings not to ſee! | =— 25 
but tell me, Tit'rus, who this god may be | * 

; | Tir y Rus. | 
Irhe city men call Rome, unſkilful clown, 

1 I thought reſembled this our humble town; 


rn. Meliboeus, with our fleecy care, 
We ſhepherds to the markets oft repair. 30 
80 like their dams J kidlings wont to call, 

80 dogs with whelps compar'd, ſo great with ſmall;: 
at ſhe o'er other cities lifts her head, 

$4: lofty cypreſſes low ſhrubs exceed. 0 
a Melisozus. 

Jad what to Rome could Tit'rus' ſteps perſuade Fs : 8 
| Tiryrvs. : 
Fraa⸗ Freedom call'd; and I, tho' flow, obey'd. 

j I She came at laſt, tho! late ſhe bleſt my ſight, 

[4 When age had filver'd o'er my beard with white ; 

Bat ne'er approach'd till my revolting breaſt 

$ ad for a new exchang'd its wonted gueſt : 40 
There Amaryllis reigns ; yet ſure tis true, 

Yhile Galatea did my foul CAO, | * 


27. The city. ] This manner of ſpeaking of hows has the 
rue paſtoral ſimplicity in it. | 
34. 4s lofty.] Not only different in magnitude, but in kind, 

fla) the commentators, 
= 41. There Amaryllis reigns.) Some fanciful critics imagine 

hat the poet meant Rome by Amaryllis, and Mantua by 
Valatea. But Ruaeus juſtly looks on theſe allegorical inter- 
Pretations as trifles, and rejects them for the following rea- 

ons. 1. As the poet has twice mentioned Rome expreſsly, 
nd byi its pr oper ae, in this eclogue, what could induce 


him 
D 3 


54 THE ECLOGUES Ec. r. 
Careleſs I liv'd of freedom and of gain, 
And frequent victims thinn'd my folds in vain; 
"Tho? to th? ungrateful town my cheeſe I fold, 4; 
Yet | Kill I bore not back th' expected gold. 

MEL IBoEUs. 
Oft, Amaryllis, I with wonder heard _ 
Thy vows to heav*n in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd. 
With wonder oft thy lingering fruits ſurvey'd ; ; 
Nor knew for whom the bending branches ſtay'd ; 50 
*T was Tit'rus was away — for thee detain'd - 
The pines, the ſhrubs, the bubbling ſprings complain d. 
Tir rRus. 
What could I do? where elſe expect to find 
One glimpſe of freedom, or a god fo kind? 
There I that youth beheld, for whom ſhall riſe 35 
Each year my votive incenſe to the Kies. 


him to call it ſometimes Rome, and ſometimes Amaryllis? 4 
2. He diſtinguiſhes Galatea from Mantua alſo; when h: 
ſays, that whilſt he was a ſlave to Galatea, he had no profit Wl 
ſrom the cheeſes which he made, from that unhappy city. | 
3. If we admit the allegory, that verſe Mirabar quid mocſſa 
| devs, is inextricable. 4. Servius has laid it down as a rule, 

that we are not to underſtand any thing in the Bucolics figu- | 
ratively, that is, allegorically. 
| Raus and MARTYN, 


52. 27 he fbrubs.] The arbufla were large pieces of ground 
planted with elms or other trees, at the diſtance commonly 
of forty feet, to leave room for corn to grow between then. 
Thele trees were pruned in ſuch a manner, as to ſerve tor 
ſtages to the vines, which were planted near them. The vines 
faſtened after this manner, were called arbu/itvae vites. See 
the 12th chapter of Columella de erboriou. 


WIE +. OV R GIL. 55 
| ] 'Twas there this gracious anſwer bleſs'd mine ears, 
| J Swains feed again your herds, and yoke your ſteeis. 
] 2 Menne, 
| 1 Happy old man ! then till thy farms reſtor'd, 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 6⁰ 
What tho' rough ſtones the naked ſoil o' erſpread, 

; Or marſhy bulruſh rear its watry head, | 

L No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
5 No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 
| 1 Happy old man! here mid' the cuſtom'd ftreams 65 
And ſacred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams, 
While from yon willow-fence, thy paſtures? bound, 
he bees that ſuck their flowery ſtores around, | 
| Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : TT. | 
While from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; | 
4 Nor the ſoft-cooing dove, thy fav'rice bird, 55 
Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 
Nor turtles from th' acrial elm to plain. 
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„„ Te 7 | 1 © | Pl 
. : Sooner the ſtag in fields of air ſhall feed, 1 75 


Seas leave on naked ſhores the ſcaly breed, 


58. Swwains feed.) The word ſubmittit in the original 


d may mean the breeding the cattle, as well as yoking oxen. 

ly 61. What tho rough flones.) The reader of taſte cannot but 
0. be pleaſed with this little landſcape, eſpecially as ſome critics 

[Of 


think Virgil is here deſcribing his own eſtate. Tis a, mi- 
take to imagine the ſpot of ground was barren, for we find it 
contained a vineyard and apiary, and good paſture land; 
and the ſhepherd ſays he ſupplied Mantua with victims and 
checſes. 1 5 1 5 „ 
D 4 


his little farm and cottage being plunder'd, breaks in upon 


56 THE ECLOGUES El. i. 


The Parthians and the German climates change, 
This Arar drink, and that near Tigris range, 


Than e'er, by ſtealing time effac'd, ſhall part 
His much - lov'd image, from my grateful heart. 80 
MxIIBOEUs. | 


| But we far hence to diſtant climes ſhall go, 


O'er Afric's burning ſands, or Scythia's ſnow, 
Where roars Oaxis, or where feas embrace, 
Dividing from the world, the Britiſh race. 
Ah! ſhall I never once again behold, 

When many a year in tedious round has roll'd, 


My native feats ? — Ah! ne'er with raviſht thought 
Gaze on my little realm, and turf-built cot? 


77. The Parthian.) Theſe images are not ſo much in cha- 


racter as thoſe in the two preceding lines. They are too re- 
mote for our ſimple ſhepherd. _ 


85. 4b! Hall I never.) By en in the original, ſay the 


_ commentators, is meant unquammne, aliquandome, or an un. 
quam. Ruaeus obſerves that theſe expreſſions are in general 
only a bare and cold interrogation, but ſurely in this paſſage 


the poet means an interrogation joined with an eager deſire j 
a ſort of languiſhing in Meliboeus after the farms and fitlds 
he was obliged to leave. We find the ſame expreſſion in the 


ſame ſenſe in the eighth eclogue, 


j erit um. 
Ille dies, mibi cum liceat tua dicere facta! 


36. Many a year.] By poft aliquot ariſtas in the original, 


is certainly meant after ſome years, It is natural for ſhep- 


herds to meaſure the years by the harveſts. Arifla is the 


| beard of the wheat; the Roman huſbandmen ſow'd only the 
> bearded wheat. | | 


87. Ab! neer.] Theſe ſhort and abrupt exclamations are 
very natural, and have quite a dramatic air. The image of 


the 
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kd OF VIEGIL: 57 


What! muſt theſe riſing crops barbarians ſhare ? 

27 Theſe well-till'd fields become the ſpoils of war? 90 
zee to what mis ' ry diſcord drives the ſwain! 
gee, for what lords we ſpread the teeming grain! 


Now Meliboeus, now, renew your cares, 
60, rank again your vines, and graft your pears : 


& Away, my goats, once happy flocks! away! 95 
No more ſhall I reſume the rural lay: 

No more, as in my verdant cave Ilie, . 

| | Shall I behold ye hang from rocks on high: 

+ No more ſhall tend ye, while ye round me browze 
4 The trefoil flow'rs, or willow's harſher — . 100 

5 nee, 

E Yet here, this night, at leaſt, with me reclin- d 

on the green leaves, an humble welcome find; 

Ripe apples, cheſnuts ſoft, my fields afford, 

And cheeſe in plenty loads my rural board. 

And ſee ! from village- tops the ſmoalæ aſcend, 105 
And falling ſhades from weſtern hills extend. 


| the ſhepherd, and quite diſorders his mind. T heir irony in the 
= tollowing lines, 


Inſere nunc, Melibeei, pros, ths. 
ſtrongly expreſſes both grief and indignation. 

97. No more, as in.] I have ſeen in Italy (and on the Va- 
tican hill near Rome, in particular) a little arch'd cave made 
| by the ſhepherds of ever-greens, not high enough to ſtand 
in; there they lie at their eaſe to obſerve their flocks brow- 


ling. Is it not ſuch a ſort of cave which is meant here? 


Viride is not a proper epithet for the inſide of a natural cave, 


eſpecially for ſuch rocky ones as one finds in Italy. SPENCE. - 


104 Cheeſe.) The Roman peaſants uſed to carry the curd 


zs ſoon as it was preſſed into the towns, or elſe Galt it tor 


| cheeſe againſt the winter. 


End of the Firſt EcLoGut, 
D 5 
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3% THE ECLOGUES.. Td. 


E C:LO G U E the Second. 


ARGUMEN T. 


A ſhepherd deſpairing to gain the affettions of a youth, 
named Alexis, is here introduced, uttering thoſe na- 
tural and bitter complaints, that diſappointed love is 
fo apt to ſuggeſt, Hlis fears, reproaches, jealouſies, 


and fains, are painted in the moſt glowing colours, 
And none but perſons who have greſs, and ſenſual, 
and indelicate minds, can forbear agreeing with Dr. 
Trapp, in obſerving; “ that there is no looſe idea, 
nor one 1immodeſt expreſſion in the whole piece; which 
means no more, than either the platonic love of the 
beauties, both of body and mind, or exceſs of friend- 
ſhip, or rather both. Experience gives us many in- 
lances of perſons of the ſame ſex, one of whom is 
beloved by the other, to an extremity of fondneſs, and 
. almoſt dotage. I dare ſay no perſon, unleſs mon- 
firauſly debauched beforehand, and ſo being a tempte 
to himſelf” (which he may be in reading not only in. 
notent but ſacred things) had ever an ill thought 
Suggeſted to him, by the reading of this eclogue.” 

= F 
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E C LO GVU E the Second 
A 1 8. 


7 OUNG Corydon with hopeleſs love ador'd 

E The fair Alexis, fav'rite of his lord. 

z Mid? ſhades of thickeſt beech he pin'd alone, 

1 To the wild woods and mountains made his moan, 

1 Still day by day, in incoheren Arains, 4 
was all he could, Gn wh his pains. 

£ Wilt thou ne'er pity me, thou cruel youth, 

[5 Unmindful of my verſe, my vows, and truth ? 

N Still, dear Alexis, from my paſſion ly? 

? Unheard and unregarded muſt I die? 10 
6 Now flocks in cooling ſhades avoid the heats, 

And the green lizard to his brake retreats, 

| Now Theſtylis the thyme and garlick pounds, 

And weary reapers leave the ſultry grounds, 
Thee Kill I follow o'er the burning plains 15 
And join the ſhrill Cicada's plaintive ſtrains.. 


Ver. 13. Garlick pounds.) We are told by Pliny that 


garlick was very much uſed in the country as an excellent 


medicine; Allium ad multa, ruris praecipu*, medicamenta 


prodeſſe creditur. It muſt in Italy be a very nutritious food 
tor huſbandmen. „ | . 


16. Shrill Cicada.] I don't know how every body almoſt 


in England came to imagine, that the Cicada in the Roman 
writers was the ſame with our graſhopper ; for their characters 
ae different enough to have prevented any ſuch miſtake. The 


Cicada 
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60 THE ECLOGUES Ec. 

Were it not better calmly to have borne + L 

Proud Amaryllis' or Menalcas' ſcorn ? 
Tho' he was black, and thou art heav'nly fair? | 
How much you truſt that beauteous hue beware! 20 

'The privet's filver flow'rs we ſtill neglect, 

But duſky hyacinths with care collect. 

Thou know'ſt not whom thou ſcorn'ſt--what ſnowy Line, 
What luſcious milk, what rural ſtores are mine! 


Mine are a thouſand lambs in yonder vales 23 
My milk in ſummer” s drought, nor winter ails; ; 

Nor ſweeter to his herds Am phion ſung, 

While with his voice Boeotia's mountains rung ; 


Cicada is what the Italfans now call Cicala, and the French 
Cigale. They make one conſtant uniform noile all day long 
in ſummer- time, which is extremely diſagreeable and tir eſome, 
- particularly in the great heats, Their note is ſharp and ſhril 
in the beginning of the ſummer, but hoarſe and harſh towards 
the latter part of it. They are ſuppoſed to feed on the 
morning dew, and then fix on ſome ſunny branch of a tree, 
and fing all day long. It is hence that this inſect is oppoſed We 
| to the ant in the old ZEſopian fables, which is as induſtrious Wi 
and inoffenſive as the other is idle and troubleſome. Virgil 
1 calls the Cicada guerulae and raucae ; Martial, argutae and 
| inhumanae. Their note is the more tro: hleforas, becauſe in 
| the great heats they ſing alone. Any one who has paſted a Wil 
ſummer in Italy, or in the ſouth of France, will not think WW! 
| the epithet inbumarae too ſevere for tem. SPeticr. Wit 
= 18. Amaryllis.] Servius informs vs, that the true name of 
B Amaryllis was Leria, a beautiful girl whom Maecenas gat 
to Virgil, as he allo did Cebes, whom the poet mentions un- 
1 der the perſon of Menalcas. Catrou thinks this ſtory oi 
| | Servius is a fiction : but adds another fction of his own, that 
1 Rome is meant by Amaryllis. 
27. Sung. ] The ancient e walked before, and called Wn © 
their ſheep after them, 


* 


Fel. 2. OF VIRGIL. 67 
f Nor am I ſo deform'd ! myſelf I view'd 


|| On the ſmooth ſurface of the glaſſy flood, 30 


3 By winds unmov'd, and be that image true, 
I dread not Daphnis' charms, tho? judg'd by you, 
a O that you lov'd the fields and ſhady grots, 
1 To dwell with me in bowers, and lowly cots, 
Jo drive the kids to fold, the ſtags topierce; 35 
Then ſhould'ſt thou emulate Pan's ſkilfulverſe, 
Warbling with me in woods; 'twas mighty Pan 
Io join with wax the various reeds began; 
F Pan, the great god of all our ſubject plains, 
E Prote&s and loves the cattle and the ſwains ; 40 
Nor thou diſdain, thy tender roſy lip 
. Deep to indent with ſuch a maſter's pipe. 


. View'd.)] La Cerda has very fully vindicated Virgil, 
BY againſt thoſe who deny the poſſibility of an image being re- 


= mirrour, | 75 | | 

l don't know whether you have taken notice of a miſcar- 
riage in the moſt judicious of all poets. Theocritus makes 
2 Polypheme fay, | | | FS 
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Nothing could be better fancied than to make this enormous 


8 ſon of Neptune uſe the ſea for his looking-glafs : but is Virgil 


ſo happy when his little landman ſays, 


Nec ſum adeo informis : nuper me in littore vidi 
Cum placidum ventis flaret mare ? - | 


His wonderful judgment for once deſerted him, or he 
might have retained the ſentiment with a flight change in the 
application. HuRD's letter on the marks of imitation, 
41, Roſy lip.] There is a fondneſs in mentioning this cir- 
On x cumſtance 


BY fitted by the ſea, When it is perfectly calm it is quite a 


„„ __ THE-ECLOGURES - Eds. 
To gain that art how much Amyntas try'd! 
This pipe Damoetas gave me as he dy'd ;—— 

| Seven joints it boaſts — Be thine this gift, he ſaid— 45 
Amyntas envious ſigh'd, and hung the head 
Beſides, two dappled kids, which late I found 
Deep in a dale with dangerous rocks around, 
For thee I nurſe ; with theſe, O come and play! 
They drain two ſwelling udders every day. 50 
Theſe Theſtylis hath begg'd, but begg'd in vain ; 
Now be they her's, ſince you my gifts diſdain. 
Come, beauteous boy ! the nymphs in baſkets bring 
For thee the lovelieſt lillies of the ſpring ; 
: Behold for thee the neighb'ring Naiad crops | 55 
The violet pale, and poppy's fragrant tops . 
Narciſſus? buds ſhe joins with ſweet jonquils, 

And mingles cinnamon with daffodils ; 


cumſtance of his wearing his lip. — This fiſtula is uſed to 
this day in the Grecian Iflands. The conſtant effect of play- 
ing on it, is making the lip thick and callous. Mr. Daw- 
K1Ns aſſured me he ſaw ſeveral ſhepherds with ſuch lips. 
45. Joints.] Servius tells us, that Cicuta means the ſpace 
between the two joints of a reed. | | 
47. Kids.) Theſe were undoubtedly wild kids, taken from 
their proper dam, and not kids which Corydon had loſt, and 
now recovered again. Servius ſays, kids at firſt have white 
ſpots, which alter and loſe their beauty afterwards, 
53. The nymphs in baſkets bring.) Theſe lines are of an 
Exquiſite beauty, and contain the ſweeteſt garland that ever 
was offered by a lover. He concludes this deſcription of his 
| 3 by ſaying that, Alas! Alexis would not regard any of 
his gifts, as he Was only a poor ruſtic, and that his rival 
Tolas was able to make far richer preſents. At the mention 
of his rival's name he ſtops ſhort, and cries, Fool that I am, 
to put Alexis in mind of him, —who will certainly por 
> Mo | 8 : in 
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Ecl. 2. OF V IRG ; EW © 


With tender hyacinths of darker dyes, 


| Thee, with the downy quince, and cheſnuts ſweet, 

J Which once my Amaryllis lov'd, Pil greet ; 

I To gather plumbs of gloſſy hue, will toil ; 

7 Theſe ſhall be honour'd if they gain thy ſmile. 

3 Ye myrtles too Pl! crop and verdant bays,. 07; 
4 For each, ſo plac'd, a richer ſcent conveys. 6 3 
| 4 O Corydon, a ruſtic hind thou art ! 2 

Thy preſents ne'er will touch Alexis' heart! 

| Give all thou canſt, exhauſt thy rural tore, 

F Tolas, thy rich rival offers more; 8 
E What have I ſpoke ? betray'd by heedleſs thought, 
H The boar into my cryſtal ſprings have brought! 


© terpretation. The agitation and doubts of a lover's mind 


are finely painted in this paſſage and the ſuccegding lines. 


At laſt the ſhepherd ſeems to come to himſelf ab little, and 


reflects on the bad condition of his affairs, which his paſſion 


has occaſioned, ſemiputata tibi, &c. and finally reſolves 
to leave the obdurate Alexis, and go in ſearch of another 
object. VVV e 
bo. Marigold.) Dr. Martyn has taken great pains to ex- 
| plain the true names of the flowers here mentioned by Virgil, 
and from his {kill in botany one may imagine he has juſtly 
aſcertained them. I follow him. | | 


termixt with fruits as well as flowers like that deſcribed by 


about the ſtreets of Florence, the Sunday before Chriſtmas- 
dy: They were built up in a pyramid of ever-greens, 


fruits. | | 7 SPENCE, 
71. What.) This reading is after the Vatican manuſcript. 


The yellow marigold diverſifies. 0 660 


him to me! This ſeems to be the true meaning of guid lui 
miſere mibi? tho' ſeveral commentators give a different in- 


61. Cheſnuts ſaveet.) There are till in Italy, garlands in- 


Virgil in his Eclogues. I have ſeen ſome of theſe carried 


chieſty of bays, and faced with apples, grapes, and other 
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Wretch that I am ! to the tempeſtuous blaſt 

OI have given my blooming flowers to waſte ! 

| Whom doſt thou fly? the gods of heav'n above, 

And Trojan Paris deign'd in woods to rove; 

Let Pallas build, and dwell in lofty towers. 

Be our delight the fields and ſhady bowers : 

Lions the wolves, and wolves the kids purſue, | 
The kids ſweet thyme---and I Rill follow you. 80 
Lo! labouring oxen ſpent with toll and neat, : 

In looſen'd traces from the plough retreat, 

The ſun is ſcarce above the mountains ſeen, 

Lengthening the ſhadows o'er the duſky green; 

But ſtill my boſom feels not evening cool, 

Love reigns uncheck'd by time, or bounds, or rule. 

What frenzy, Corydon, invades thy breaſt? 

'Thy elms grow wild, thy vineyard lies undreſt; 

No more thy neceſſary labours leave, 

Renew thy works, and ofier-baſkets weave: 
If this Alexis treat thee with diſdain, 
Thoul't find another, and a kinder ſwain. 


42 
Wn 


Pallas is ſaid to be the inventor of architecture. 

38. Elms,) The epithet frondoſa has great proprietz; 
for Servius ſays, here is a double inſtance of negle&; the 
vines are half pruned, and the elms a are luffered to make. long 
| ſhoots, | 
| 92+ From Theocritus. | 


Evpnoes Taxa ,,R os 2 2 a 


La Cerda has collected with much exactneſs, all the pal 
ſages which Virgil _ taken from Theoeri itus; their numbe 
is indeed very great. 
91. If this Alexis.] Even when he reſolyes to for get the be. 
loved perſon, he fondly repeats the beloved name. TBAII, 


End of the Second EcL ou. 


Bids drein  & 


ECLOGUE the Third. 


ARGUMENT. 


This eclague contains a diſpute between two ſhepherds, 


of that fort which the critics call Amoebaea, from 


AyoC as, mutual or alternate. In this way of 
writing the perſons are repreſented to ſpeak alter- 


nately, the latter always endeavouring to exceed, or 
at leaſt equal, what has been ſaid by the former, in 


the very ſame number of verſes ; in which, if he fails, 
he lifes the victory. Here Menalcas and Damoetas 
reproach each other, and then ſing for a wager, mak- 
ing Palaemon judge between them. Menalcas be- 


gins the contention, by caſting 2 reflections on his 
rival Argon, and his f:rvant 

I oſual, endeavours to allegorize this eclegue, and ſays 
. that Virgil means himſelf under the fictitious ale 
| of Damoetas, 1 $1! e | 


4 


amoetas. Vives, as 


| 


And cheated of their milk how pine the e 1 


We know that you--with whom--and when. and where: 
We know the cave---'tis well the nymphs. were kind, 
: Nor to the deed the leering goats were blind. 


When Mycon' s vine J tore with wicked hook. 


tus (Novimus, Sc. ev but is not ſo prob and indelicate as: tis 
Greek _ | 
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ECLOGUE the Third. 
PALAEMON. | 


MEzNALCAs, DamoeTAs, PALAEMON.. 
MENALCAsS. 


A RE theſe, Damoetas, Meliboeus' meep ? I 


DamorTas. 


No; theſe their waſter Aegon bade me keep. \ 


MkENALCAs. 


Unhappy ſheep ! yet more unhappy ſwain ! 

| Whilſt he Neaera wooes, but wooes in van; 
And fears leſt I by fairer fortune bleſt ; 
Should win precedence in the virgin's beat; | 
Lo! here an hireling waſtes his maſter's gains, . 
And twice an hour of milk the cattle drains. 


How lean, too deeply drain'd, appear the dams ! 


DauogrASs. 
At leaſt to men this ſeoffing language ſpare; 1 


MENALCAs. a 
Ay, the kind nymphs, forſooth, no notice took, 


Ver. 12. We knew that you. Virgil here imitates Theocti 
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. DamoETAs. | 
For rather when, yon ancient beech below, 

: In ſpite you broke young Daphnis' darts and bow. 

O ſwain perverſe! nay, when the boy perceiv d 
S The gift, oh! how your jealous ſoul was griev'd ! 20 
EY Twas well you found that way, or you I ween, | 
lad died in very impotence of ſpleen. 

E Mawatcas. 

What daring ſcandal muſt thy maſter prate, 

Lince thou, his ſlave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate! 

N Did not I ſee thee, thief, ſteal Damon's goat, 235 
While loud Lyciſca gave the warning note? 

| 3 and when I cry'd,--- © See, where the raſcal ſpeeds ; 

BY Tit'rus take care”—you ſkulk'd behind the reeds. 
JJ» 8-98 
4 he goat was mine, and won beyond diſpute ; 


Erbe lawful prize of my victorious flute. 30 


Not Damon's ſelf the juſt demand denies, 

Put owns he could not pay the forfeit prize. 
5 MexAl cas. 

: lou win a goat by muſic ? did thy hand | 


Per join th' unequal reeds with waxen band? 


Vue dunce ! whoſe ſole ambition was to dra, 35 


The mob in ſtreets to ſtare at thy harſh-grating ſtraw, | 


36. Ti o Hare. ] Nothing can be fo ſatyrical as this line. All 


Whcſe R's (with a repetition of ff in ftridenti & flipula) could 
ot concur without ſome deſign. Milton imitates this paſſage- 


his beautiful poem entitled Lycidas, 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched flraw... 


A 


; 
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DamotETas. 
Howe'er that be, ſuppoſe we trial make ? 


I to provoke you more, yon heifer ſtake. 


Two calves ſhe rears, twice fills the pails a-day, 


Now for the ſtrife 'tis your's ſome pledge to lay. 40 25 


MsNALCAaSA.. 
You cannot from my flock a pledge require, 


You know I have at home a peeviſh fire, 


A cruel ſtep-dame too ſtrict watch they keep, 


And twice each day they count my goats and ſheep. Þ| 

But ſince yaur proffer'd prize ſo much you boaſt, 7 45 3 

I'll t+ke a pledge of far ſuperior coſt, 
Two beauteous bowls of beechen wood are mine, 


The ſculpture of Alcimedon divine; 
Whoſe eaſy chiſſel o'er the work has twin' d, 


A vine with berries of pale ivy join'd. 00 


| 48. Alcimeden.] As there is no account leſt us of any 


famous artiſt called Alcimedon; Dr. Martyn imagines that 
he was a friend of our poet, who was therefore willing to 


tranſmit his name to poſterity. ' By his name, he appears to 
have been a Greek. How highly the arts of painting and 


carving were eſteemed in Greece, appears. from this very 


remarkable paſſage inPliny ; ſpeaking of Eupompus, he ſays, 
It was enjoined by his authority, firſt in Sicyon, and next 
© throughout all Greece, that ingenuous youths ſhould above 
all things learn the art of carving, that is, of making de- 
0 ſigns in box; and that this art ſhould be ranked among he 
«© firſt of the liberal ones. He thought the laws of hor out 


were violated, if any but gentlemen, or at leaſt thoſe that 
«©. were reputably born, practiſed this art; and made a per. 


T — prohibition that ſlaves never ſhould he admitted to 
earn it. Hence it is that we ſee no celebrated pieces of 
% carving, neither of engraving, or relieves, | Toreutice) done 


by any perſon in the degree of a ſlave.” 8 


Nat. Hiſt, b. 35. C. 19, 


* 


all in the midſt two comely forms appear, 
Conon, with him who fram'd that wond'rous ſphere, 
I hich points the change of ſeaſons to the ſwain, 
: And when to plough the ſoil, or reap the grain. 


heſe are my pledge; which yet with care I keep 5 5 


9 atouch' d, and unpolluted by the lip. , 
| DauokrAs. : 
I Y have a pair by the ſame artiſt made, 
Their handles with acanthus' leaves o 'erlaid, 
Vhere Orpheus in the midſt attracts the grove— 


Z 


E all we can ftake ; tho” yet my cups I keep | 

| atouch's, and unpolluted by the lip. 

H Mansteas. 

Name your own terms, nor think the field to fly, 

We'll chuſe, for judge, the firſt who paſſes by —— 

Palaemon comes — let him the cauſe decide; 6 

For once I'll tame an empty boaſter's pride. 
Dauozras. 

fear the threats of no vain-glorious ſwain, 

No proud Menalcas, nor his vaunted ftrain, 

The ſong, Palaemon, with attention hear, 


| PALAEMON. 

Pegin, ſince on the tender turf we reſt, 

\nd fields and trees in fruitful ſtores are dreſt. 
he lofty groves their verdant livery wear, 
nd in full beauty blooms the laughing year, 


„ oF vixGIL. | 6 


1 But my firſt-proffer'd prize is ſill above 2 


0 mean debate demands thy liſtenin g ear. 70 


Begin Damoetas ; next, Menalcas, prove 


Een me, mean thepherd, Phoebus deigns to love, 
Sacred to him J rear a lanrel-grove: : 
And ſtill along my laviſh borders riſe, 


Wiſh'd, e'er ſhe gain'd the willows, to be ſeen, 


8 ferently tor laurels,” or bays : ſtrictly ſpeaking, /auro, ( 


latter; but their beſt poets uſe lauro indifferently i0 
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Thy ſkill; the Nine alternate meaſures love. 
Dauner. 

Muſes from mighty Jove begin the theme; 

With mighty Jove all nature's regions teem: 


With liberal hand he ſows the plenteous plains, | 
Nor unpropitious hears my rural ſtrains. mo 


MznaLCas. 


His hyacinths of ſweetly-blooming dies. 
„ nere | 
At me an apple Galatea threw, | | = 
Then to the willows, wily girl, withdrew 3 
Yet as with haſty ſteps ſhe ſcimm'd the green, 


79%. Muſes from mighty.] Virgil ſeems to have laid it dow! 


as an indiſpenſible rule to himſelf, in theſe Amoebaean veris 


to make the reſpondent ſhepherd anſwer his opponent, i 
exactly the ſame number of lines. Either this rule wi 
never taken notice of, by any former tranſlator ; or the ei 
treme difficulty of obſerving it, hath deterred them tron 
attempting to follow it, How I have ſucceeded (both in ti 
and the ſeventh Eclogue) muſt be leſt to the determinatron 0 
the judicious reader, who, it is hoped, will make proper a 
lowances for ſuch a conſtraint. ye ef 

82. Laurel.] The ancient poets ſeem to uſe laurus indi 


laurs regio, fignities the former in Italian, and allo?” tit 


both. SPENC 
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| MENALCAS. | 
But unſollicited Amyntas burns 
por me, ſpontaneouſly my love returns go 
b ; naſk'd the boy prevents each ſoft requeſt, 
: p Nor by my.dogs 1s Delia more careſs'd. 


DamorTaAs. 
o the dear Venus of my love-fick mind, 


| l Jer ſwain a welcome preſent has deſign'd. 
EY mark'd the bough where two fond turtles coo'd, 95 
E And her's ſhall be the neſt, and feathery brood. 


} | 
F 1 MenarLcas, _ —— 
Amid the woodland wilds a tree J found, 8 


+ ts plenteous boughs with golden apples crown'd; 

, en, all I could, to my dear youth I ſent, 

And mean ten more to-morrow to preſent. Rs 100 
: Danes. 


) 


How oft with words ſo muſically mild, 

Has Galatea every ſenſe beguil'd! 
dome part, at leaſt, to heav'n, ye breezes, bear, 
Nor let ſuch words be loſt in common air. 
| Masai As. 
n vain, Amyntas, you pretend in vain - 105 
o love; you treat me with unkind diſdain, 
{ while-you hold the briſtly boar at bay, 


ral | AE | 
keep the nets, nor ſhare the dangerous day. 
| TRAY 5 F 5 , . 
, 103. Breezes, bear. ] This ſentiment of Damoetas is beau- 


ne 77+ The boar at bay.] Orig. Si, dum tu ſectaris apros, ego 
| 5 5 N 207 retia 


itul and poetical to the laſt degree; eſpecially, partem aliquam. 
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5 . DauokrAs. | 3 
Bid Phillis haſte t' improve the genial mirth 1 
Of this the day that gave her ſhepherd birth; 110 ; 
And when my heifer bleeds at Ceres feaſt, fo 
Tolas, come thyſelf, and be a welcome gueſt ! 
„55 MENALCAS. 0 
Phillis ver every other nymph I prize, 
Oh! how ſhe took her leave with weeping eyes! 
And as I went, © Dear ſhepherd,” oft ſhe cry'd, 0 ; 
And many a long adieu thro? the deep vales ſhe ſigh'd. 
| . DaMoOETAS. 8 
The wolf is fatal to the folded ſheep, 
With fatal force o'er trees loud tempeſts ſweep; 
Fatal the ruſhing ſhow'rs to ripening corn; 
To me more fatal Amaryllis' ſcorn! 120 
5  Menatcas. 
Sweet are the vernal ſhow'rs to ſwelling ſeed; 
The flow'ry arbute to the weanling kid: 
The tender willows to the teeming herd: 
By me o'er all Amyntas is prefer d. 
retia ſervo? % What ſignifies your love to me, if you will 
not let me fhew mine to you by ſharing your dangers?” - 
For all the danger was in hunting the wild beaſts ; none in 
watching the nets. | RuaEvs and T' RAPP, 
113. Phillis oer every other nymph.) The original is, 4 
long um formoſe, vale Iola ! The vocative caſe ola 
does not agree with formoſe, but is to be conſtrued at the i 
beginning of the couplet : O Iolas, I lowe Phillis above other 
women, for ſhe wept when I parted from ber, and cried, 0 
Fair ſbepherd Menalcas] farewel, &c. | | 
121. Fernal ſhowers.) La Cerda thinks the ſhepherds are 


equal in theſe couplets ; but Catrou, according to 3 
= | 55 | | alarms 


a 
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| Da MOETAS, | 
Pollio approves, though rough, my rural reed; 8 
Maſes, a an heifer for your patron feed! 
. MexaLicas. | 
: ace Pollio deigns: to build the lofty ſtrain; 
Feed him a bull that butting ſparns the owe 
; ; 2 : DAMARTAS- 
b Let him who loves a Pollio' s ſacred name 
W Gain what he loves,, and ſhare a Pollio 8 4 33 18 
For him let golden ftreams of honey flow, 
J ang ef breathe from every bough. 
EC MenaLcas, 
3 Is there a ſwain that hates not Bavius' lays ? 
W Bc it his curſe vile Maevius' verſe to praiſe : 
W The ſame degree of madneſs might provoke BY 
ro milk male goats, or ſtubborn foxes-yoke. 
1 Dauokr as. 
e 3 that gather flow'rs and frawberries, 
Lo! hid within the graſs a ſerpent lies! 


1 


arms that Menalcas has the advantage. The images, 
ays he, which Menalcas here preſents to the mind, are 
ore agreeable than thoſe of his adverſary. A wolf, 
inſeaſonable rains, and tempeſtuous winds, are the orna- 
jent of Damoetas's diſcourſe. In that of Menalcas, we 
ave favourable rains, and an agreeable nouriſhment to 
he flocks.” | 

139. Graze not.] Catrou Fend this couplet as an 
llegory, implying a caution to avoid being e by | 
pogeses As. 


— 


Vol. EY” 
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Mena cas. 

Graze not, my ſheep, too near the faithleſs bank, 
| Scarce yet the ram has dry'd his fleeces dank. 146 
: DauokrAs. 
Tityrus, thy kids too near the river ſtray, 

Myſelf will wall them all ſome fitter day. 
| MENALCAS. | 
torn, fold your ſheep, tis vain to preſs the teat, 
When all the milk, as erſt, is dry'd with heat. 
| DamoETAS. | 
How lean my bull on yonder clover'd plain! 14 
Love waſtes alike the cattle and the ſwain. 

| 7." MManaicas. 
some heavier plague has made theſe lambs ſo lean, 
W. nat magic eye my tender brood has ſeen! 


Daworras. 
Tell me the place, where heaven's contracted bound 
Appears to view but three ſhortells around ? I 56 
Tell this, and thou my god of verſe ſhalt ſhine, 
MEnALCAs. 


Tell this, and lovely Phillis mall be thine: 


143. What magic eye. 1 The notion of an evil eye, fil 
prevails among the ignorant vulgar. Lord Bacon ſpeaks d 
the power of the glances of an envious eye. See an accoul 
of faſcination in CHAMBERS'S Dictionary. | 

151. Tell this.) Catrou and Dr. Trapp are for che alan 
the oven, as the moſt ſimple and ſuitable to a ſhepherd's under 
ſtanding. But Dr. Martyn propoſes a new interpretation 
and thinks the ſhepherd may mean a celeſtial globe or ſphert 
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O tell in what delightful region ſprings | - 

The flow'r that bears inſcrib'd the names of kings. 
PALAEMON, 

Which to prefer perplexing doubts ariſe : | 155 

Neither have won, but both deſerv'd the prize; 

And all deſevre alike, whoſe ſong can prove, 

Like yours, who much they fear'd or hop'd in love. 

'Tis time to ceaſe, my boys : the ſtreams reſtrain, 

Enough the floods have drench'd the thirſty plain. 160 | 


154. Of 2 1 The flower here meant is the hvacinth, 
which as it is ſaid to ſpring from the blood of Ajax, was 
8 mark'd AI. 

159. The has] Claudite jam riwos, is an allegorical 
W expreſſion, taken from a river's refreſhing the meadows, and 


applied to muſic and Poetry an the ears, the tancy „ 
and the Ee. 


The End of the Third EcLoGus. 
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ECLOGUE the Fourth. 


ARGUMENT. 


Catrou ſeems 10 be the firſt commentator that has given 
any thing like a rational interpretation of the ſubjef 
of this famous Eclogue. His words are as fellows, 


wiz. In the year of Rome 714, ſays he, when Aj; 


nius Pollio and Domitius Calvinus were conſuls, 
e people of Rome compelled the triumvirs Octavian 
and Anthony to make a durable peace between then. 
It was hoped, that thereby an end would be put t1 
tbe war with Sextus Pompey, who had made himſzlf 
maſter of Sicily, and by the interruption of com- 
merce, had cauſed a famine in Rome. To make thi; 
peace the more firm, they would have Anthony, 

whoſe wife Fulvia was then dead, to marry Ofta- 
Dian Caeſar's filter Octavia, who had lately loſt her 
huſband Marcellus, and was then big with a chill, 
of which ſhe was delivered, after her marriagt 
with Anthony. This child retained the name of hi, 
own father Marcellus, and as long as he lived wa 
the delight of his uncle Octavian, and the hope if 
the Roman people. It is he that is the ſubject of thi 
Aclague. Virgil addreſſes it to Pollio, who was d 
that time conſul, and thereby makes a compliment n 
Caeſar, Anthony, Octavia, and Pollio, all at on 
The Marcellus, whoſe birth is here celebrated, 5 
the ſame whoſe death is lamented by Virgil in 'th 
frxth Aeneid. The poet borrows what was predict 
by the Camaean Sybil conterning Jeſus Chriſt, ani 
«plies it to this child. 


Fel. l. or VIRGIL, 


77 


EC LOG VUE the Fourth. 


On the e MARCELLUS. 


To POLLIO. 


IVE me, Sicilian mia, ſublimer firains, 
All love not lowly fhrubs and rural plains: 


Þ Orf ye chuſe to ſing the ſhady grove, 

Make your theme worthy a great confal's love. 
The years approach, by Sybils ſage fore told, 
Again by circling time in order roll'd! 

Aſtrea comes, old Saturn's holy reign, 

Peace, virtue, juſtice, now return again! 

See a new progeny from heav'n deſcend * 
Lucina hear! th' important bizth befriend ! 

The golden age this infant ſhall reſtore, 
Thy Phoebus reigns—and vice ſhall be no more. 
The months begin, the babe's auſpicious face, 


WW Pollio, thy glorious conſulſhip ſhall grace; 


SR. 


What footſteps of our ancient crimes remain 

For ever ſhall be baniſh'd in thy reign. 

He ſhall enjoy the life divine, and ſce 

The gods, and heroes of eternity; 5 

The jarring world in laſting peace ſhall bind, 
| And with his father's Vrtues rule mankind, 


pL 


10 


15 


20 
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For thee, O child, ſpontaneous earth ſhall pour 

Green ivy, mix'd with ev'ry choiceſt flow'r : _ 

Each field ſhall breathe Aſſyria's rich perfume, 

And ſweets ambroſial round thy cradle bloom: 

With milk o'ercharg'd the goats ſhall homeward ſpeed, 25 
And herds ſecure from mighty lions feed. 
The baleful aſp, and ſpeckled ſnake ſhall die, 

Nor pois'nous herb *mid flow'rs conceal'd ſhall lie. 

But when his matchleſs father's deeds divine, 

And how in virtue's arduous paths to ſhine, 30 
Warm'd with old heroes? fame, the youth ſhall know, 
Then cluſtering grapes on foreſt-thorns ſhall glo-; 

Ver. 21. For thee, 0 child." Tis impoſſible 60 bear oh- 
lerving the great ſimilitude of this paſſage, and that famous 
one of Ifaiahs _ Re | _=— - 

The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for 
„them: and the defert ſhall rejoice, and bloſſom. as the 
roſe, chap. xxxv. ver. 1. The glory of Lebanon ſhall 
«© come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine-tree, and the box 

<< together, chap. xi. ver. 13. The wolf alſo ſhall dweii | 

« with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid: 


« and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling toge- 
© ther, and a little child ſhall lead them. And the cow and 


the bear ſhall feed, their young ones ſhall lie down toge- 


e 
„ ther: and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox. And the : I 


:« ſucking child ſhall play upon the hole of the aſp, and the 
*+ weaned child ſhall put his hand on the adder's den, chap. b 
«© Xi. ver. 6, 7, 8. | + 5 A 


How much inferior is Virgil's poetry to Iſaiah's. The for- 
mer has nothing comparable to theſe beautiful ſtrokes; that Witt 
a little child fhall lead the lion; that the very trees of 

the foreſt ſhall come to pay adoration.” Virgil ſays 
only occidet et ſerpens; Iſaiah adds a circumſtance inimita- 
bly pictureſque, that the ſucking child ſhall play upon the 
hole of the aſp; and that the weaned child, a little older and 
beginning to make uſe of its hands, ſnall put his fingers on 


the 


* 
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* Swains without culture golden harveſts reap, 
And knotted oaks ſhall ſhowers of honey weep. 
Vet of old crimes ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 35 
The glebe be plough'd, ſhips tempt the dang'rous main; 

Round cities bulwarks riſe, and maſly tow'rs, 
And other Argo's bear the choſen pow'rs ; 
New wars the bleeding nations ſhall deſtroy, 
Y And great Achilles find a ſecond Troy. 40 
1 Laſt, when he reaches manhood's prime complete, 
. The ſailor ſhall forfake the uſeleſs fleet; 
No freighted ſhip ſhall wander ocean 'round, 
. With ev'ry fruit ſnall ev'ry clime be crown'd : 
3 No lands ſhall feel the rake, nor vine the hook, 45 
ne ſwain from toil his bullocks ſhall unyoke : | 
& No wool ſhall glow with alien colours gay, 
© The ram himſelf rich fleeces ſhall diſplay  - 


| the adder's den. There are certain critics who would never 
ceaſe to admire theſe circumſtances and ſtrokes of nature, if 
| they had not the ill fortune to be placed in the Bible. 
| 33. Harweſis.) The ancients uſed to-ſow bearded or prickly 
wheat, which deterred the birds from picking the ears. The 
| epithet molli may therefore imply, that the corn ſhall no 
longer ſtand in need of this fortification, this palliſade, this 
vallum ariftarum as Cicero calls it, to defend it from injuries, 
| but ſhall ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, and grow ripe with ſoft 
and tender beards. | „ HEE: 
38. Argo's.] By navigation and commerce Virgil means 
that avarice, and by wars, that ambition ſhall ſtill ſubſiſt. 
7 FS e Car Sov. 
39. Wars.) A bloody war at laſt reduced Sextus Pompey 
to quit Sicily, and meet his death in Aſia by Anthony. The 
conjuncture of affairs, the preparations made by Octavian, 
and above all, the diſpoſitions of men's minds, gave room for 
e prediction of the poet. C Arkou. 


. 


„ Tü teien Bl. 4 
Of native purple and unborrow'd gold, 
And ſandyx cloathe with red the crowded fold. 50 
The ſiſters to their ſpindles ſaid . Succeed 

Ye happy years, for thus hath fate decreed! 

Aſſume thy ſtate! thy deſtin'd honours prove, 

Dear to the gods! O progeny of Jove! _ 

Behold how tottering nature nods around, - 65 
Earth, air, the wat'ry waſte, and heav'n profound! 


49. Purple.] Murex was a ſhell fiſh ſet about with ſpikes, 
from whence the Tyrian colour was obtained. Lutum is that 
herb, fays Dr. Martyn, which eur Engliſh writers of botany 
deſcribe under the name cf Luteola, wild woad, and ders 
weed. It is uſed in dying yellow both wool and ſilk. 

Fo. Sandyx. ] Servius and La Cerda affirm the ſandyx to 
be an herb, which is a great miſtake. Sandyx is ſpoken of 
by Pliny, as a cheap material for painting. The true ſanda- 
racha, ſays Dr. Martyn, which s to be our native red 
arſenic, was ſaid to come from an iſland in the Red Sea. 

54. O progeny of Fove.] Would it have been proper to be- 
ſtow theſe illuſtrious appellations on a ſon of Pollio ? Surely 
Virgil does not here pour them forth without reafon. But 
what young prince could at that time deſerve to be called the 
child of the gods, and the illuſtrious offspring of Jupiter! 
Without doubt it muſt have been one of the family of the 
Caefars ! And did there at that time come into the world any 
child of the family of the Caeſars, except young Marcellus! 

Tiberius was not yet entered into the houſe of OKavian by his 

mother, and Drotus was not yet bern. | CATROU, 

55: Tottering nature.] What is the meaning of nutantem! 
ſays the learned Dr. Trapp. With, or under what does it 
nod or ſtagger ? With its guilt and miſery, fay ſome, and fo 
wants to be ſuccoured by this new-born hero. But that to 
others ſeems not to agree with the happineſs which is aſcribed 
even to the firſt diviſion, and to the beginning of this happy 
age. And therefore they ſay, it either nods, i. e. moves and 
ſhakes itſelf with joy and exultation; which is pretty harſh to 
my apprehenſion ;- or, which is not much better, inclines and 
tends to another, i. e. a yet more happy Rate ; ct” 


1 
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At once they change ——they wear a ſmiling face, 


And all with joy th' approaching age embrace 
O that my life, my vigour may remain TY 
To tell thy actions in heroic ſtrain ; 60 
Not Orpheus' ſelf, not Linus ſhould exceed 8 
My lofty lays, or gain the poet's meed. 


&Z Tho? Phoebus, tho' Calliope inſpire, 
And one the mother aid, and one the fire, | 
Should Pan contend, Arcadia's ſelf ſhould own 65 


That I from Pan himſelf had gain'd thecrown. 


: Begin, begin, O lovelieſt babe below! 

Thy mother by her tender ſmile to know ! 

? (Ten tedious months that mother bore for thee 
Tube ſickneſs and the pains of pregnancy) & 70 
For if thy parents ſmile not, tis decreed, —_ : 
No god ſhall grace thy board, no goddeſs bleſs thy bed. 


fay they, nutantemque in meliorem flatum. After all I like 
the firſt interpretation beſt. — Twas good ſenſe to 
ſay, the world at preſent labours with its guilt and miſery : 
but yet rejoices at the very near proſpect of the happy change, 
which is in a manner begun already. | I | 
68. Thy mother by her tender ſmile. | The commentators are 
divided in opinion, whether he means the ſmile of the child, 
orthat of the mother. I chuſe the latter meaning, as it may 
be ſupported by the beſt reaſons, See RUatvs, and ERY- 
THRAEUS. | ED „„ 
71. Smile not.] Thoſe who underſtand this paſſage of the 


child, ſtrain the verb cagnoſcere, to ſignify that the child ſhould = 
own, or acknowledge his mother, by. ſmiling on her: but I 


do not find any inftance of its having been uſed in that ſenſe. 

In the next line, the making of the laſt ſyllable but one 
ſhort tulęrunt, is a poetical licence not very unuſual ; thus we 
read fAeterunt et miſcutrunt, = Reterunt et miſcuirunt; ſo 


( 
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_ that there is no occaſion to read tulerint, as ſome have done 
' without any good authority. 

72. No god.) The life of the gods or apotheoſis (here pro. 

mied by the poet) conſiſted of two particulars; the ſitting at 

the table of Jupiter, aad the marriage of ſome goddeſs ; there- 


fore the threats of Virgil amount to this You ſhall not 


en oy the life of the gods, becauſe neither jupiter will admit 
you to his table, nor. any 3 to ber 1 Rus. 


The End of the Fourth ECLO u. 


xc o 
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ECLOGUE the Fifth. 


ARGUMENT. 


2 ſujet of the following Ear, rs great, and the poet. 
; laboured his compoſition accordingly ; it is no leſs than 
the death of Julius Caeſar, and his deification. Many 
= reaſons may be given, why by Daphnis is not meant 
| Saloninus, the pretended ſon 2 Pollio, nor Flaccus, 
Virgilbs Sky This Eclogue muſt have greatly re- 
commended our author to the favour of Auguſtus. 
Ruaeus thinks it was written when ſome plays or 
ſacrifices were celebrated in honour of Julius Caeſar. 
The ſcene off it is not only beautiful in itſelf, but 
adapted to the ſolemnity of the ſubjef ; the ſhepherds 
fit and ſing in the. aweful gloom 9-4 a grotto, which 7 7 
. by Wild vines. 
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ECLOGUE the Fifth. 
DAPHNIS. 


MexaL.cas and Morsvs. 


' MgxaLcas. 
INE thus we meet, whom different fancies lead, 
I ſkill'd to ſing, and you to touch the reed, 
Why ſit we not beneath this woven ſhade, _ 
: Which the broad elm with hazles mixt hath made ? 
Mors us. 


Mine elder thou ; ; tis juſt that I obey 5 a yy | : 


What you propoſe; whether you chuſe to ſtay 
Beneath the covert of the branching trees, 
Which ſhift their ſhadows to th? uncertain breeze, 
Or rather in yon' cooling grot recline, 


O'erhung with cluſters of the flaunting vine. 10 
MzNALCAs. 
Amyntas only can with you compare: 
„„ 
What if to ſing with Phoebus? ſelf he dare ? 2 
Mex ALCAS, 


Begin thou firſt ; whether fair Phillis flame, 
Or Codxusꝰ patriot quarrel be the theme; 


Ver. 2. Sill d.] Boni diſcere & inflare, is the orig. 13 2 
_ Grecilm of which there are many in our author. 


5. Elder. ] Servius ſays, it may either mean, majcr natu « 
me vito, But the context ſeems to favour the [xit, 


= 
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I Or ſcilful Alcon's praiſes ſwell thy notes: 15. 

Tityrus mean while ſhall tend thy m_—_ goats. 

. Morsus. 

© Rather Pl try thoſe verſes to repeat, 

Which on a beech's verdant bark I writ : 

i I writ, and ſung between : when theſe you hear, A 

Judge if n ſtrains with mine compare. | 20 

. MenaLcas. 

© When the weak willow with the olive vies, 

$ Or nard with the ſweet roſe's crimſon dies; 

Þ | Then may . with thy matchleſs ſtrain: 

[- Morsus. 
— ſee! the ſolemn grott \ we gain. 

Round Daphnis dead the nymphs in anguiſh mourn'd, 29 

W Witneſs, ye woods and ee. for ye wei: pints I 

: return'd ! 

| While his ſad mother his cold Limbs embrac'd, 

Heav'n and the goes accuſing i in her haſte, 


— 


1. 16 a bs Surely theſe ſubjects are not paſtoral 
enough to be here mentioned by Menalcas. | 

| x8; A beech's. ] Cortice fagi. It was the ancient cuſtom ef 
Italy to write on the barks'of trees, as it was in Egypt to 
rite on the Papyrus, a tort of ruſn, from which the word 
Paper is derived. 

22. ] There is no Engliſh name for ſaliunca: it is either the 
tardut Celtica, or elſe entirely unknown. MARTYN. 
27. His ſad mother.) Dr. Martyn with- great probability 
deres, that by the mother is meant Venus, and confirms 


| rok, Book 15. Ovid there repreſents Venus to be ter- 
hed at the nch of Caeſar's death, the diſcovers all the 


ears and er A n. and — we a. 
fixed d herſelf. e N 


2 
— 


1 


mon by an almoſt parallel paſſage in Ovid's Meta- 
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No ſwain then drove his cattle to the flood ; Hh 
No horſe would taſte the ſtream, or graſſy food: 30 
Thee, deſart rocks, thee, vocal woods bemoan'd, 

For thee with dreadful grief, ev'n Lybian lions groan'd. 
Armenian tygers Daphnis taught to yoke, 

And whirl the car obedient to the ſtroke, | 
To dance in frantic mood at Bacchus” feaſt, 45: 9 
And ſhake the ſpear with tender foliage dreſt : 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

Bulls grace the herds, and fields the golden corn, 

So Daphnis while he dwelt upon the plains, 

Shone with ſuperior grace among the ſwains. 40 
Thee when the fates in-vengeance ſnatch'd away, 
Pales nor Phœbus deign'd a longer ſtay : 

In vain we ſow ; the promis'd harveſts fail; 

While wretched lolium and wild oats prevail; ; 
For violet ſoft, for purple daffodill, Pe. 45 L 
Brambles and prickly burrs. the meadows fill. =_ 

29. No cattle, —no borſe.] This circumſtance is remarkable, 

and may allude to a ſtrange fact that happened, according to 
Suetonius his account, at Julius Caeſar's death: He tells us, 
that the horſes which this emperor conſecrated when he paſſed 
the Rubicon, and had been turned wild ever fince, were ob- 


ſerved to abſtain from their food, pertinaciſſime pabulo abſiinert 
ubertimque flere. | 
33+ Armenian. tygers.)] Ruaeus ſays, the ſolemnities of 
Bacchus were in a manner reſtored and celebrated by Caeſar 
with greater magnificence than they had ever been before, 
44. Wretched lolium.] Virgil here gives lJolium the epi. 
thet of infelix. It is of a malignant nature, and is ſo much the 
more dangerous from its not- being eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the corn among whick it uſually ſprings up. The 
ancients thought it bad for the eyes: Mirum eft lolio wictitan 
te tam vili tritico, P. Quid jam? S. Quia , q 
ok ; 


Gay wo os 6, 


* 
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© With leaves and flowers beſpread the verdant plain; 

© Daphnis theſe rites did for himſelf ordain. 

© With grateful hands his monument erect, 50 
I And be the ſtone with this inſcription deck'd; 

KK I Daphnis here repoſe ; fam'd to the ſky, 

3 * Fair was my flock, but fairer far was I!““ 


With boughs the brooks o'erſhade, ye rural train, ; 


MENALCAs. 


. O bard divine! as ſweet thy tuneful lay, 

As ſlumber to tir'd ſwains on new-mown hay, 55 
© Or as in ſummer's ſultry drought to taſte 
3 Cool ſtreams that bubbling o'er the meadows haſte. 

| Thou ev'n with Pan deſerv'ſ an equal meed, 

; For ſkill to tune the voice or touch the reed. 5 

; Bleſt youth! who now ſhalt ſhare that maſter's fame; 
vet will I ſtrive th' alternate lays to frame: 6 
| Bid Daphnis' praiſes to the flars aſcend; 

| For Daphnis lov'd ev'n me, his humble friend: 


Mors us. 


| How can'ſt thou pleaſe me more?—The youth thy praiſe 
8 Deſerv'd, and Stimichon * the lays. 5 85 


Aedepol tu quidem caecus, non ile. Plaut. Mil. Glorioſ. 
| ACt. 2. Sc. 2. 


Et careant loliis oculos vitiantibus agri. 
| Ov1D. Faſt. 1. * 


And the modern Italians have yet a worſe notion of it: for 


they look upon it as the cauſe of the melancholy kind of 
madneſs ; and *tis common with them to ſay of any ſuch 

perſon, A mangiato pane con loglio, He has eat bread with 
* lolium in it.  HoLDSWORTH and SPENCE. 
54 O bard divine.] The elegance and ſweetneſs of 2 
Ines 


„ | MENALCAS. | | "0 
Daphnis with wonder mounts to heav'n on high, | ; 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry ſky: * 
Hence joy enchants the woods, and ling plains, : 8 
Pales and Pan, the Dryads, and the ſwains'; : f 
No more the prowling wolf the cattle fear, 70 
Nor ſecret toils deceive th' incautious deer; 
The ſylvan wars of cruel hunters ceaſe, | 
Daphnis the mild loves univerſal peace. | 
The deſert mountains into finging break, ; 
The foreſts and the fields in tranſport ſpeak 5 75 $ | 
The rocks proclaim the new divinity ! 5 
A god, a god! the vocal hills reply, _ f 
O hear thy worſhippers ! four altars ſee, | : i 
For Phoebus two, and Daphnis, two for thee ! | | 
Two jars of fatteſt oil, each rolling year, 10 


Two bowls of frothing milk to thee J'Il bear; 
The ritual feaſt ſhall overflow with wine, 
And Chios' richeſt nectar ſhall be thine; 


lines are not to be equalled by any thing, but the anſwer WW 
Mopſus makes-to them afterwards in line 82 of the original. 
= Nammneque me tantum, &c. \- 
73. Peace.) This expreſſion of otia ſeems more particularly 
to allude to the mercy and clemency of Caeſar: virtues for 
which he was ſo much celebrated by Fully and other writers. 
_ 77. Aged, a pod.) This paſſage is very ſublime, and bears! 
great reſemblance to that of Iſaiah (which probably Vigil 
might have read) Break forth into fipging 10 mountains, 
O foreſt, and every tree therein.” And this lofty language 
| aps confirm the opinion that Julius Caeſar is meant, by 
 Daphnis. 5 5 Ta 
83. Chios',] Arviſium was a promontory of the iſland Chios 
now Scios, from whence the fineſt of the Greek wines came. 
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] i On the warm hearth in winters chilling hour | 85 


| A We'll ſacrifice; at ſummer in a bow'r; _ 

. Alpheſiboeus tripping ſhall advance, 

And mimic ſatyrs in the feſtal dance; 

Damoe tas there and ſkilful Aegon ſing; | 
And conſtantly our off'rings will we bring, 90 
goth to the nymphs when ſacred rites are paid, 

And when the victims round the fields are led: 

15 While the cicada ſips the dew, while thyme 

rne bees ſhall ſuck, while boars the mountains climb, 
While fiſhes wanton in the wat'ry waſte, 2 
Vo long thy honour, name and praiſe ſhall laſt. 

| l hoſe holy vows which on a ſolemn day, 

5 \t Bacchus“ and at Ceres? ſhrine we pay, 

a phnis to thee ſhall riſe each circling year: 
bon too ſhalt be invok'd and hear our pray'r! 100 


= 92. Ven the viFims.] This ceremony was called Ambar- 
vralia. The facred dances mentioned in the lines imme 
Jiately preceding, were uſed by the ancients both Jews and 
Hbeathens in religious ceremonies. An account of them 
nay be ſeen in Br. Delanys lire of David, and in Lucian 
Piet enn . e ENG 
= 96. So long.] Aeneas addreſſes Dido in almoſt the ſame. 
Words : but obſerve that all the ſhepherd's ideas are taken 
rom rural objects, whereas thoſe of Aeneas are taken from, 
Philoſophy. Such propriety doth Virgil ever obſerve in his 
Wentiments, | ws 
8 100. Thou—bear our prayers.] RUAEUs has well explained 
Wis paſſage : «He who makes a vow deſires ſomething from 
God, and promiſes ſomething to him at the ſame time. 
If Cod grants his requeſt, then he, who makes the vow, 
is in a manner judged, and obliged to perform his promiſe. 
Thus God is ſaid damnare wotts or voti, when he grants 
the requeſt, and ſo obliges the perſon to perform what he- 
had promiſed, ” ets . 


* 
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Alexis was publiſhed befere the death of Julius Caeſar, who 


— — — 


PPP 
ny Mopevs.. 7 
What thanks, what recompence can my weak lay, 


For fuch exalted ftrains as thine repay? 


Not from freſh whiſpers of the ſouthern breeze, 
Nor gentle daſhings of the ealmeſt ſeas, _ 
Nor from the murmuring rills, ſuch joys I feel, 10; i 


That gliding down the pebbly vallies ſteal ! 


_ Mrenatcas. 
But firſt receive this ſſender pipe, the ſame 


That told poor Corydon's unpitied flame, 


Who vainly ſought Alexis? heart to move: . 

The ſame with which Damoetas fondly ſtrove. 119 
„ Moxsus. 8 

And thou, Menalcas, take this well-form'd crook, 

With poliſh'd joints adorn'd and brazen hook ; 


Which ev'n Antigenes could ne'er obtain 


Tho" worthy to be loy'd, a beauteous ſwain. 


110. The ſame, &c.] "Tis inferred from this paſſage that 
Virgil certainly means himſelf under the name of Menalcas ; 
and likewiſe, that by his mentioning. only the ſubjects of the 
Palaemon and the Alexis, and not a ſyllable of the Tityrus, 
that all theſe three Eclogues were written/beſore the Tityrus; 
notwithſtanding that Eclogue, uſually, but erroneouſly, 1s 
placed firſt in all editions. It is not improbable, that the 


might read and admire it. 


The 250 of the Fifth EcLoGvue, 


5 
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ECLOGUE the Sixth. 
_ARGUMEN x. 


Vis piece is 2 one of the moſt beaut!ful of all the 
ten Eclogues. Virgil addreſſes it to Varus his friend 
and fellow /tadent under the celebrated Syro an Epi- 
curean philoſopher. Two ſhepherds are introduced, 
BY who ſeize Silenus ſleeping in a grotto, and compel 
bim, with the aſſiſtance of a water nymph, to enter- 
BY tain them with a ſong he had often promiſed them. The 
dad immediately begins to give them an account of the 
formation of things, and lays before them the ſyſtem f | 
Epicurus's philoſophy both natural and moral; whit 
all circumſtance was never thought of or under/lood by 
any one tranſlator or commentator before Catrou. Af- 
ter Silenus bas told them how the world was made 
= according to the doctrine of Epicurus, his adjungit 
8 Hylam ; that is, ſay the critics, he recounted the. 
nf famous ancient fables, and ſome ſurprixing tranſ- 


8 /urdand unlike the regularity and exafneſs of Virgil! 
De meaning ſeems to be, — that after Silenus had done 
with the natural, he entered upon the moral philoſophy. 
I Epicurus : which conſiſted in teaching men to avoid: 
all outrageous paſſions and violent perturbations of 
8 mind. This was the reaſon that he ſung to them the 
8 mmoderate grief of Hercules for the boy Hylas, the 
8 brutal luſt of Paſipha?, the vanity of the Praetides, 

he avarice of Atalanta, and the immoderate grief of 
the fifters of Phatton. All which the Epicureans 
condemned as enemies to that quiet and ſoft repoſe 
y 91h they efteemed the Perfection of virtue and hap-. 
3 pineſs, 3 by VC 


» 


formations that had happened in the world. How ab- 


AAV Moſe firſt ſported in Sicilian ſtrains, 

| When chiefs and fields of fight to ſing I try'd, 
Apollo whiſp'ring check'd my youthful pride; 
Go, Tit'rus, go, thy flocks and fatlings feed, 1 
While bards ſublime reſound thy martlal praiſe, 


Apollo bids, and I will ſing of thee. 10 7 
Pleas'd with the ſubject, with indulgent eyes 


As where the lines great Varus' praiſe rehearſe. 
Two ſportiue youths Silenus ſleeping found, 


an hiftorical poem on the actions of the Alban kings. 


7 taphor taken from wool, which by | inning is made (mall 
and ſmaller, Tenui deducta poemata filo. Hor. Ru 3m 
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ECLOGUE the Sixth. 
SILENUS. 


On the Epicurean philoſophy natural and moral: 


| Nor bluſh'd to dwell amid” the woods and plain;; 


To humbler ſubjects ſuit thy ruſtic reed; 
Thus warn'd, O Varus, in heroic lays, 


Fmeditate the rural minftrelſy ;. | 


If any read, and this, ev'n this ſhould prize, 
Thy name ſhall echo thro” each hill and grove, 
And Phoebus” ſelf the votive ſtrains approve ; ; 
No page ſo much delights the god of verſe, 5 


Stretch'd in a cavern on the moſſy ground, 


Ver. 3. Chiefs.] This alludes to Virgil's attempt to wit 
6. Humbler.] The word deductum in the original is a mi 


ad. 6. OF VIRGIL. 93 

3 With copious wine o'ercome; his flowery wreath 

Juſt from his temples fall'n, lay ſtrewn beneath; 40 

* is maſſy goblet drain'd of potent juice 

{1 13 Vas hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe; 

3 They bind him faſt (tho? cautious and afraid) 

Vith manacles of his own garlands made; | 

| For oft the ſenior had deceiv'd the ſwains 2 

Pitch hopes (for well he ſung) of pleaſing ſtrains : 

: oung Aegle too to join the frolic came, 

The lovelieſt Naid of the neighb'ring fiream 3 

| : Vho, as the god uplifts his drowzy eyes, 

Prin berries? purple juice his temples dis. 380 

1 leas'd with the fraud - Unlooſe me, boys. he cry d, 

12 that by ſurprize T've been eſpy d. 

. * Attend, ye youths, and hear the promis'd lay, 

I But Aegle ſhall be paid a better way.” 

Soon as he rais'd his voice, the liſt' ning fauns, 35 

1 wondering beaſts came dancing down the lawns; 
Hue hills exalted, and each rigid oak, | 

WHigh-ſcated on their tops, in tranſport ſhook ; 

| farnaſſus* cliffs did ne&er ſo much rejoice, 5 

Wit the ſweet echoes of Apollo's voice: 40 

Nor Rhodope nor Iſmarus that heard 

The magic warblings ( of che Thracian bard. 


21. Coblet. ] Cantharus was 2 cup ſacred to the uſe of 
pacchus, and not uſed by mortals. | 
22.] The commentators are equally divided abut the true 
eaning of procul tantum, which undoubtedly ſignify near or 
bt by ; rantum procul, is barely at a diflance. 

29.] That i is, juſt as nn began to open his eyes: vi- 
ntt Siſeno. | | 
32. Enough.) Servius tells us the demi-gods were viſible 
ply when they thought proper: „„ pets 
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He ſung, at univerſal nature's birth, 
How ſeeds of water, fire, and air, and earth, 


Fell thro' the void; whence order roſe, and all 5 | | 


The beauties of this congregated ball : , 
How the moiſt ſoil grew ſtiffen'd by degrees, 4 
And drove to deſtin'd bounds the narrow'd ſeas ; 
How Earth was ſeiz'd with wonder and affright, 


Struck with the new-born ſun's refulgent light. * : 


How clouds condens'd, in liquid ſhowers diſtill'd, 
Dropt fatneſs and refreſhment on the field; 

How firſt up-ſprings ſublime each branching grove, 
While ſcatter'd beaſts o'er pathleſs mountains rove, 
Next to the world's renewal turns the ſtrain, | 
To Pyrrha's fruitful ſtones, and Saturn's reign ; 
And bold Prometheus theft and puniſhment, 

His mangled heart by angry vultures rent. 


44. Hoxw ſeeds of water.) This is the fyſtem of the atom. 
cal philoſophers ; tho' it is certain Epicurus was not the in. 
ventor of this doctrine, but received it from Democritus, 
Theſe philoſophers held, that there were two principles of al 
things, body, and void; or as the moderns ſpeak, matte, 
and ſpace; and that by a fortuitous concourſe of theſe atoms 
or particles of matter, the univerſe was formed without the al- 
ſiſtance of a directing mind. 5 

47. Moiſt.] The earth by growing compact and ſolid 
forced the waters to retire from it, and to form the ſeas. I hu 
the ſea was ſeparated or diſtinguiſhed, which is the prope! 
meaning of diſcludere. | MAaRTYS, 


0 * 


50. Struck with the neau- born ſun's.) This circumſtance d 
the earth's being amazed at the firſt appearance of the ſun, |; 
ſtrongly imagined ; yet has. been omitted by ſeveral tranis 
tors. | | | VV 
58. His mangled heart by angry wultures rent.] This tal 
has been prettily allegorized. It is an ingenious but cruel 
ſtory which the poets have contrived to expreſs the train df 

N | 1 care 
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OF VIRGIL. 

Jo theſe he adds; how blooming Hylas fell, 
E&:atch'd by the Naids of the neighb'ring well, 60 
nom pierc'd with love, Alcides loudly mourn'd, 
- W Hylas, Hylas loft, each echoing ſhore return d. 

ET hen, he bewail'd the love-fick Cretan queen; 
i appy for her if herds had never been; , 

Tnamour'd of a bulls unſpotted pride, 6 
EForfaking ſhame, for him ſhe pin'd and figh'd. 
ET he Proetian maids whoſe lowings fill'd the plain, 
| 1 e'er knew the guilt of thy unnat'ral pan; 

| 1 bo fearful oft their necks ſhould bear the plough, 

TI hey felt in vain for horns their poliſh'd brow. 570 
Il wretched queen! while you o'er mountains rove, 

- ſome dark oak regardleſs of your love, 

e, on ſoft hyacinths his fide reclines, 
: r for ſome happier heifer fondly pines, 


Ne 
WA 


Y 


res brought into life by Prometheus or Forefight : The 
ains which faſtened him to the rock, and the inſatiable vul- 
ie that rends his vitals every morning. Py. 
\ | _ BLACKWELL's life of Homer, page 124. 
62. And Hlat.] Hylas the favourite of Hercules falling 
Wo a well, was ſaid to be ſnatched away by the nymphs. 
hae the wife of Minos wy of Crete, was ſaid to have 
aan unnatural paſſion for a bull. The daughters of Proe- 
12 king of the Argives, being ſtruck with madneſs by Juno, 
eagined themſelves to be cows. OY | = 
63. Cretan queen.] The medals of the people of this town 
\ WE marked with a cow or bull. Lord Pembroke's medals, 
J 34, 8. Quzre, whether they had any ſacred cattle of 
18 kind kept there? or, whether the woman riding on it 
l not Paſiphae ?. Gortyna was a city of Crete. SPENCE, 
57. At this verſe, Proetides implerunt, &c.. begins the fa- 
eas manulcript of Virgil in the Lorenzo library; autho- 
il zed by one of the conſuls, and dated by him in the 5th 


73 Side reclines.] In the original fultus hyac intbo. Among 
5 „ ih the 


| oe 


The nymphs who their ambitious brother mourn'd, 
He next inclos'd in bark, and to tall poplars turn'd. 
How tuneful Gallus wandering, next he ſings, h$ 


Servius. The Rumen or Paunch is the firſt of the fon 
ſtomachs of thoſe animals which are faid to ruminate or che 
2 the cud. ä 


5 
Paſiphae is introduced ſpeaking to the nymphs. 


in order to obtain her in marriage, threw down a gold 
apple whenever ſhe gained ground upon him; which 


with weeping for his death, and were transformed into tit 
Phaeton raſhly attempting to drive the chariot of the lu 
would have ſet fire to the earth if Jupiter had not ſtruck 
down with a thunderbolt. - 8 


Were incloſed with moſs, but he incloſed them. 


ſpectators roſe up lo honour his entrance. 
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Dictean nymphs ! with toils your woods ſurround, 5; | 


ee Search where my favourite's footſteps may be found, 


«+ Haply the herds my wanderer may lead, 
. To freſher grafs on rich Gortyna's mead, 


Or far away, while T ſuch pains endure, 


The wanton heifers may my love allure !” 65 | | 


Next told, the nimble-footed, cruel maid, 
By the falſe apple's glittering ſhew betrav'd ; 


Indulging raptures, near poetic ſprings, 
A muſe conducted to th* Aonian ſeat, 
Whoſe whole afſembly roſe the gueſt to greet ; 


the ancients every one was faid to be fultus by whatſoen 
he reſted upon. Thus we read Pulvino fultus in Lucilu 


mphs.] In the original claudite nymphac. —— He 
81.] Hippomanes being engaged in a race with Atalan 
ſtooping to gather up, Hippomanes had an opportunity 


pong before her, and of conſequence of obtaining t 
lovely prize. The ſiſters of Phaeton conſumed themſeh 


84. Iuclos'd.] I have ventured to tranſlate literally cart 
dat, becauſe it is very lively. He did not now ſing /oxu ti 


88. When Virgil himſelf once entered the theatre, all 


4 
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While hoary Linus, crown'd with parſly, ſpake, uo | 
« The pipe, the Muſes' gift, O Gallus, take, go 
« Which erſt the ſweet Aſcrean ſage they gave, 8 
Who bad the wandering oaks their mountains leave; 
« Go, fing on this thy fam'd Grynaean grove, 

© So ſhall Apollo chief that foreſt love.“ FS 
by ſhould I tell, the maid with monſters arm'd, 95 
hoſe barkings fierce the wand'ring Greeks alarm'd, 
Whoſe hungry dogs the ſhrieking ſailors tore, 
And round her dungeon ting'd the ſea with gore. 

Or why the Thracian tyrant's altered ſhape, : 
and dire revenge of Philomela's rape, £7 . 100 
Who murder'd Itys' mangled body dreſt, 

W nd to his father ſerv'd the direful feaſt. 

Vhat Phoebus ſung, Eurota's banks along, 

nd bade the liſtening laurels learn the ſong, 

ll theſe Silenus chaunts ; the vales reply, = Þ 
nd bear their echoes to the diſtant ſæ y 


89. Linus.] Virgil has been blamed very ridiculouſly for 

ft ſaying any thing of Homer in his ſixth Aeneid (637. 
77.) where if he had ſaid any thing of him, he muſt have 
t him in Elyſium before he was born. It ſeems more juſt to 
mplain that he has not mentioned him in all his works. 
 leems to have had a fair opportunity here, and another in 

fourth Eclogue (v. 55.) But have not the poets he men- 
ns in both theſe places ſome relation to paſtoral poetry ? 
nd might not the mentioning of an epic poet be improper in 
h? Here he names Linus only; and before, the ſame Linus, 

pheus, and Pan. ms SPENCE. 
vi. Aſcrean ſage.] The ſenex Aſcraeus, is Heſiod, wha 
s of Aſcra, a city in Boeoiiz, According to ſome he was 
eral with Homer, He writes with great ſimplicity, tho“ 
his deſcription of the battle between the giants and the gods, 
Males to the true ſublime, „ 


You, I. W 
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Till Heſper glimmering Oer the twilight plains, 


To fold their counted ſheep had warn'd the ſwains; 
The heav'ns delighted with the matchleſs lay, 
To Heſper's vm unwillingly gave way, 110 


. 4 $0: e ] There i is a peculiar beauty i in that epi. 
thet int Olympo, The ſky was ſo delighted with the ſong 
of Silenns, that it was forty and uneaſy to 00 the Evening 
Approach, 


The End of the Sixth Eero. 
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EC LOG UE the Seventh. 
ARGUMENT. 


Te follnving poetical conteſt betwixt Thyr/is and Coryden, 

= related by Meliboeus, is an imitation of the fifth and 

eighth Jaylliums of Theocritus. Some fanciful com- 

mentators imagine that under theſe ſhepherds are re- 

” preſented Gallus or Pollio, or Cebes and Alexander, 

and that Meliboeus is Virgil himſelf. But there are 

= not ſufficient grounds for this conjecture. This paſtoral 

is introduced with a pretty rural adventure. 
This ſeventh Eclogieas the third before, ſeems to be 

an imitation of a cuſtom among the ſhepherds of old, of 

vying together in extempore verſe. At leaſt "its very 

lite the Improviſatori at preſent in Italy; who flou- 

riſh now perhaps more than any other poets among 

them, particularly in Tuſcany. They are ſurpriſmgly 

ready in thar anſwers (reſpondere 1 20 

on octave for octave, or ſpeech for ſpeech oalter- 

rately (alternis dicetis amant alterna Camenae.) 

In both theſe Eclogues the ſecond ſpeaker ſeems obliged 

= to follow the turn of thought uſed: by the firſt; as at 

= preſent the ſecond Improviſatore is obliged to follow 

Wo te rhyme of the fir. At Florence I have heard of 

their having even Improviſo comedies. There were 

= Improviſatori of this kind of old; for before Livius 

Andronicus endeavoured to make any thing of a regu= 

= /ar play, compoſitum temere ac rudem alternis 

jaciebant, ſays Livy, 7. 2. U. C. 391. They were 

= Tuſcans 2 . this method 4 Rome. Songs 
5 5 e OPENCE, 
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ECLOGUE the Seventh. 
MELIBOEUS. 
MEL1Botvus, CoRyDoN, TavRs1s. 


Marinorus. 5 


5 chance beneath an ilex'd darkſome ſhade 
5 That whiſper'd with the breeze was Daphnis laid; 
Their flocks while Corydon and Thyrſis join'd, 
Theſe milky goats, and thoſe the fleecy kind; 1 
Both blooming youths, and both of Arcady, 
Both {kill'd alike to fing and to reply. = 
Thither my goat, the father of the fold, 
While cloſe I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold, 
Rambling had ſtray'd ; I Daphnis ſitting ſpy'd, 5 
He ſaw me too, and Hither baſte, he cry'd, 1 
Safe is thy goat and kids: one idle hour, 
Come, waſte with me beneath this cooling bow'r : 
Here Mincius gently winding through the meads, 
Fringes his banks with graſs and bending reeds, 
Hither thy herds at eve to drink will come, 9 16 
While from yon' ſacred oak bees ſwarming hum. 
What could I do? Alcippe was not near, 
Nor Phillis to the ſtalls my lambs to bear; 
Great was the ſtrife betwixt the tuneful ſwains, 5 
And bent on pleaſure I forgot my gone 3 5 20 


| Ver. 16. Bees. ] That is, apum examina. _ 
20. Gains.) Tis difficult to make the e at inp 


py 

* 
* 
r. 


la ſweet alternate numbers they began, ; 
3 (So bade the Nine) and thus the conteſt ran. | 
FH 5 __ Corvynon, 

Give me the lays, nymphs of th? inſpiring ſprings * 

wich Codrus, rival of Apollo, ſings! . 

But if too weak to reach his flights divine, 235 

My uſeleſs pipe I'll hang on yonder pine. 

= . Furasrs. 

ve ſwains, your riſing bard with ivy deck, 


f Till Codrus' heart malign with envy break; 

Or if pernicious praiſe his tongue beſtow, 

| y To guard from harms with baccar bind my brow, 20 
5 e JJ | 
E This briſtly head, theſe branching horns I ſend, 

E Delia! and Mycon at thy ſhrine ſhall bend; 


>, - 


If ſtill the chace with ſuch ſucceſs be crown'd, 


mis introduction to the conteſt, agreeable to modern readers. 
he images are all taken from plain unadorned nature, and 
vill not bear to be dreſs'd up with florid epithets and pom- 
pous language, as is the cuſtom of our paſtoral writers in 
painting their ſcenes of ation. 
= 23. Nymphs of the ſpring.) The critics are greatly divided 
bout the ſituation of Libethrum (Nymphae Libethrides) but 
the learned and accurate Strabo, whole teſtimony is worth 
that of a thouſand commentators, tells us, t hat Libethrum is 
be name of a cave in or near Mount Helicon, conſecrated to 
Withe Muſes by the Thraciaasss. 
24. Codrus.] Codrus, ſays Servius, was a cotemporary poet 
with Virgil, and is mentioned in the elegies of Valerius. | 
30. With baccar.) It was imagined by the ancients that 
this plant carried an amulet or charm againſt the fafcination 
Wot what they call'd an evil tongue. | Ff 
33. If full the cbace.] In the original, / proprium hoc 
Hz | 85 fuerit; 


c 
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| Tust. 

Priapus! cakes and milk alone expect, 0 

Small is the garden which you now protect 

But if the teeming ewes increaſe my fold. 

Thy marble ſtatue chang'd ſhall hing:in poliſb' d gold, 
71. ng 

O Galatea | nymph than ſwans more bright, 

More ſweet than thyme, more fair than ivy white, 40 

When paſtur'd herds at evening ſeek the ſtall, 

Haſte to my arms ! nor ſcorn thy lover's call! 


5 . TayR$1s, | E 
May I appear than wither'd weeds more vile, E 
Or bitter herbage of Sardinia's iſſd 
If a year's length exceeds this tedious daß; % 
 Homeward ye well-fed goats (for ſhame) away! 
fuerit; i. e. fays Ruæus, if you ſhall make it as it were ] 
own, and perpetual. Da propriam Thymbrae domum, En. 3. 

What is the meaning of hoc? That I ſhould make ſuch verls Wn 


as Codrus, ſays Servius.— But falſely, —The meaning is, As! 
have ſucceeded in hunting this boar and ſtag, ſo may thi 
ſucceſs be perpetual. i C6 THT» 

40. Ivy white.) More beautiful than ivy, to us may ſeen Wi 
but an odd fimile.. It might ſound otherwiſe to an Italian WE 
Whoſe country abounds with ever-greens ; moſt of them of 1 
my and diſagreeable colour; whereas ivy is of a cleat 
lively green. They uſed it of old in the moſt beautiful pars 
of their gardens : Pliny ſpeaking of his garden, and of the 
Hippodrome, which ſeems to have been one of the prettiel 
things in it, ſays, Platanis circuitur, illae hederd wefttuntur; 
utque ſummae ſuis, ita imae alienis frondibus wirent. L. 5. Ep.b 
Horace compares young beauties to ivy, and old women 9 
dead wither'd leaves. L. 1. Od. 25, St. ult. SPENCE 
44. Sardinid's.] Dioſcorides ſays expreſsly, that the poilon 
ous herb of Sardinia is a ſpecies of ge y 0, ranuncil 
or crowfoot, See MARYTN, Ee | 
45. Velves.] Catrou gives quite a new interpretation “ 
the word numerum: he ſays it means muſicalnumbers. 


* OF VIRGIL, x02 


Cory DON, 
ve moſſy founts, and graſs. more ſoft than ſleep, 
2? Who ſtill, with boughs o'er-hung, your coolneſs keep, 
| Defend my fainting flocks ! the heats are near, 


* And burſting gems on the glad vine appear, 50 


=. THYRs1s, 
ö F Here ever glowing hearths, embrown the poſts, 

; Here blazing pines expel the pinching froſts, 
* Here cold and Boreas? blaſts we dread no more, 
Than wolves the ſheep, or torrent ſtreams the ſhore, 
& | Cox v DON. 
4 Here junipers and prickly cheſnuts ſee, - 5 5 
Lo! ſcatter'd fruits lie under every tree; 
£ All nature ſmiles ; but ſhould Alexis go 
F From: deen halle, even ſtreams Would ceaſe to flow. 
1 Tr Rs18. 
| Parch' d apg the. plains, the wither'd herbage dies, 
Bacchus to halls: their viny-ſhade denies ; 60 
þ Let Phillis come, freſh greens. will deck the grove, 
In r rem deſcend prolific Jove. 


BF 
3 


= a7. Te mls Founts.} This Amocbaean i 1s. doubtleſs 1 more. 
beautiful than the ſucceeding, and contains more 1 
images of natui e. Mr. Dryden has omitted the natural 

af the ſmoaky poſts in the cottage, 

88. Streams would ceaſe to flow.) The end of this Amoe- 
bacan. a P to ſome critics to be flat —videas et Alumina 


W imitated this and the following paſſage in his firſt paſtoral. 


; ſet off oy the fading and languiſhing proſpett that ſucceeds. 
4 . 4 ; 


Wicca. am of opinion the poet deſign'd the line ſhould, 
be faint nd languiſhing, as it were, more fully to expreſs 
that mouraful ſtate of nature in his painting. Mr. Pope has | 


59. Parchd.] A fine contraſt is obſervable in theſe two 
moebaeans. The flouriſhing ſcenes of nature are ſtrongly 


| 
| 1 
1 
| 
1 
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tation he has obtained. 
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CoR Y DON. 


Alcides, poplar; Venus, myrtle groves; 
Bacchus, the vine; the laurel, Phoebus loves; 


Phillis the hazels; while they gain her praiſe, 63 


Myrtle to them ſhall yield, and Phoebus? bays. 


| THYRSIS. 
Lovelieſt in walks the pine, the aſh in woods, 
Firs on the mountains, poplars in the floods; 


Fair Lycidas, - reviſit oft? my field, 
Pine, poplar, fir, and aſh to thee ſhall yield! 7⁰ 


. MEL1BOEUS. 
Thus Thyrſis trove, but vanquiih'd were his ſtraius; 


And Corydon without a rival reigns. 


63. Alcides.] When Hercules returned from hell, he was 
fabled to have crown'd his head with a chaplet of poplar 


leaves, 


71.—But vanquiſh'd were his flrains.] The victory is ad- 


Judged to Corydon, becauſe Corydon in the firſt A mebaean 
begins with piety to the gods; Thyrſis with rage againſt his 
adverſary: in the ſecond, Corydon invokes Diana, a chaſte We 
_ goddeſs; Thyrſis, an obſcene deity, Priapus': in the third, 
| Corydon addreſſes himſelf to Galatea with mildneſs 3 Thyris 


with dire imprecations: in the reſt, Corydon's ſubjects are 
generally pleaſing and delightful to the imagination; thok 
of Thyrſis are directly contrary. RUAEUs, 

72. And Coryden.] The original ſays, ex illo Corydon, &c. 
which is an ellipſis, ſays Servius, and may be ſupplied witer 
nobilis ſupra omnes. Simplicius ſays, ex lo tempore Corydon 
babetur d nobis ver? Corydon: that is, really worthy the repu- 


The End of the Seventh EcLOGuB. 
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E © LO GUE the Eighth. | 
"ARGUMENT. - 


Dis is evidently an imitation of the gapuanis]pia of 


Theocritus, and is very valuable not only for its foe- 
tical beauties, but likewiſe for the account it preſerves 
to us of ſeveral ſupenſtitious rites and heathen notions 


of inchantment. The poet ſeems to have had an nigh 
idea of his compoſition by his introducing it in ſo lofty 


a ſtrain, quorum ſtupefactae carmine lynces. {he 
critics have been very much divided whether it is in- 
ſcribed to Pollio or Auguſtus. Catrou pleads very 


firongly for Auguflus ; but Dr. Mariyn largely exa- 
mines this plea, and confites it ſolidly. There is doubt 


leſs a great ſtreſs to be laid on | 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno. 


For though Auguſtus began a tragedy on the death of 
ax, (after Sophocles) yet this piece was never pub- 
liſhed, as many fine ones of Pollia were, who is highty. 


celebrated by Horace for his dramatic excellence, Lib. 


II. Od. 1. Motum ex Metello, &c. The en- 


chantments deſcribed in this Eclogue, are finely imi- 
tated in the ARCADIA del SANNAZ ORO; @ book 
to which our Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia is much 
indebted. Sannazaro has there given a looſe to his 


| fancy, and has ſhewn that he had a very exuberant 


eng,—Proſa, 10. 
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O Pollio! leading thy victorious bands, 5 
Ober deep Timavus' or Illyria's ſands; 

O when thy glorious deeds ſhall I rehearſe, 

When tell the world how matchleſs is thy verſe, 


Great rival of majeſtic Sophoctes ! _ 10 
With thee began my ſongs, with thee mall mdz 
The ſtrains thyſelf commanded, O attend! 


> Admit this humble ivy-wreath of mine. 


Night, her unwholeſome ſhadows ſcarce withdrew, o | 
What time the cattle love the cooling dew, 0 
Damon, againſt an olive's trunk reclin'd, . 
Thus pour'd che tranſports of his jealous mind. 4 
_ Damon. it 

Bright eee ariſe ! bring on the day, 


V hileI deceiv'd by Niſa pine aa 1 


_exclyd, 


1 THE ECLOGUES Ec. 
ECLOGUE the Eighth. 
PHARMACEUTRIA. 
Damon, ALPHESIBOEUS. 
YHarm'd with the ſongs of two contending ſwains 
The herds for wonder ceas'd to graze the plains, 


In deep ſurprize the lynxes liſtening ſtood, 
'The rolling rivers ſtopt their headlong flood ! 


Worthy the lofty ſtage of laurell'd Greece, 


nd *mid the laurels which thy brows entwine, 


| Ver. 17. Reclin'd.] Denoting the melancholy poſture 6 
the ſrepherd, leaping againſi the tree, not incumbens bau 


| To heav'n addreſſing my laſt pray'rs and tears, 
Yet which of all the gods my ſorrow hears + 

Begin with me, my pipe, Maenalian ſtrains, 
* Delightful Maenalus, mid echoing groves, 


„ 
ON Len 


es ee OE 


I : | The rural warblings hears of ſkilful Pan, 
Who firſt to tune neglected reeds began. 


Begin, &C. 
. Fair Niſa Mopſus weds ! O wond'rous mate, 


r : WES tes 


Now gryphons join with mares ! another year, 
N With hoſtile dogs ſhall drink the timid deer: 

E Thy bride comes forth ! begin the feſtal rites ! 
I The walnuts ſtrew ! prepare the nuptial lights ! ! 


4 [Behold for thee bright Heiper mounts the ky. 
Begin, &c. 

| 0 Niſa I congratulate thy choice! ! 

[Me you arpite, my pipe, and artleſs voice, 


and aſcribe to it a voice and the power of hearing. 

34. Nuptial hghts.] The bride uſed to be led home by night. 
with lighted torches. before her. Their torches were pieces 
hof pine or unctuous wood, which were cut to a point that they 
might be the more eaſily inflamed. Plutarch ſays, there 
Were five uſually carried. _ MaRTYN, 


; 5. in the nuptial ceremonies, ſee MARTYN' 8 Georgies, v. 
* He Wer. That i is, night approaches, 


55 —Ieſperus that led 


« de wy hoſt ſhone brighteſt, till the moon, de. 
| Mirrox. 


F = „ OF VIRGIL - 207 
And vocal pines, {till hears the ſnepherds“ loves; 25 


K Ve lovers! what may we not hope from fate? 30 
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0 envied huſband, now thy bliſs is nigh, 955 36 


25. Tis very poetical to oerfonity the mountain Maenalus, 8 


That auces ſignify walmits, and have a myſtical ſignifita- 
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AbAulit error is not ſo ſtrong as the Greek. 


108 THE ECLOGUES Fel. 8, 


My goats, my ſhaggy brows, my length of beard, 40 


Ner think the gods your broken vows have heard. 


— * | 


Once with your mother to our fields you came, 
For dewy apples---thence I date my flame; 


The choiceſt fruit I pointed to your view, | 45 
Tho? young my raptur'd ſoul was fix'd on you! 

The boughs I ſcarce could reach with little arms, 

But then, ev*n then could feel thy pow'rful charms, 

O how I gaz'd in pleaſing tranſport toſt ! 

How glow*'d my heart in ſweet deluſion loſt ! : 50 
HhHegin, &c. a 


I know thee, Love! on horrid Tmarus born, 


Or from cold Rhodope's hard entrails torn, 

Nurs'd in hot ſands the Garamants among, 

From human ſtock the ſavage never ſprung. 65 
Begin, &c. e = 


40. Length of beard.] La Cerda is of opinion, that the 
meaning is, my violent love has made me neglect my per- 


fon. 


45. The choiceft fruit.) The circumſtances of his off 


eiouſneſs of pointing out the fruit, and of his being but jul 


able to reach the branches from the ground, are natural and 


poetical. 


Ut vidi] ut Peiki ut me malus abAulit error ! 


does not excell 


Qs ibo, ws #ualn, ws eg Balluy axaer SD. 


52. On horrid Tmarus.)] Does not the ſhepherd Damon 


ſeem to be too well acquainted with the geography of diltaut 
cCoeœuntries? | 
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that ſhe murdered before his face the children ſhe had by him. 
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| The moſt pathetic tragedy of Euripides is on this fine ſubject, 
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| Headlong I'Il plunge into the foamy deep! 


Ecl. 8. OF VIRGIL. 109 


Relentleſs love the mother taught of yore, 


” Tobathe her hands in her own infant's gore; 


O barbarous mother thirſting to deſtroy! "4 
More cruel was the mother or the boy? 80 


Boch, both, alike delighted to deſtroy, 
T h' unnat'ral mother and the ruthleſs boy. 


—A . > 15 
Now hungry wolves let tim'rous lambkins chace, 


Narciſſus flowers the barren alder grace, 65 
! : Let bluſhing apples knotted oaks adorn, | 
Let liquid amber drop from every thorn! 


Let owls contend with ſwans ; our rural bard 


|: To Orpheus-or Arion be preferr'd | | EY. 
. Like Orpheus draw the liſtening trees along, 8 


or like Orion charm the finny throng. 


Begin, &c. 


Let the ſea ruſh ofer all, in ſhoreleſs floods? 
Take this laſt dying gift !---farewel, ye woods ! 


3 Niſa adieu !---from yon impending ſteep, i 75 


Ceaſe now, my pipe, now ceaſe Maenalian ftrains, 


37. Relentleſs hve.] Aſter Medea had fled with Jaſon, 


one of the Argonauts, from her father and country, he baſely 
| forſook her and married another: this ſo highly enraged her, 


i 

; 
os 
. > 


wherein the tenderneſs of the mother, and the fury of the for- 


| faken miſtreſs, produce noble ſtruggles of paſſion. I can- 


not forbear adding, that the celebrated lines crudelis mater 


þ mags, Sc. contain a trifling play and jingling of words very 
$ unworthy the ſimplicity of Virgil's ſtyle. Dr. Trapp and Dr. 
Martyn are of a quite contrary opinion, and think the paſ- 


ſage beautiful, 


rm THE ECLOGUES Fel. 8. 

Thus Damon mourn'd. Ye tuneful virgins tell 

The ſwain's reply Not all in all excel. 

ArkgsIZOE Us. 

Bring water for the ſolemn rites deſign'd, 90 

The altar's ſides with holy fillets bind - 

The ſtrongeſt frankincenſe, rich vervain burn, 

That mighty magic may to madneſs turn 

My perjur'd love Tis done and nought remains 

To crown the rites but all- inchanting ſtrains. 85 

Bring Daphnis, bring him from the town, my ſtrains. 

By ſtrains pale Cynthia from her ſphere deſcends, 

Strains chang'd to brutes Ulyſſes? wondering friends, 

Strains in the meadow, or the ſecret brake, 

Can the deaf adder ſplit, and venom'd ſnake. 90 
ring We. 25 45 „ 

Lo! firſt I round thy waxen image twiſt, 

And cloſely bind. this triple-coltour'd lik, . 

And three times round the altar walk; for three 

La dear number to dread Hecatx. 9 
Bring, &œ. 0 


78. Ye tuneful virgins.] The poet hints that he is unable to 
proceed by his on ſtrength, and begs. therefore the aſſiſtance 
_ of the muſes. 6g E re} Bossv. 
$0. Bring cuater.] The water was heated in the houſe, and 
the breereh calls to her aſſiſtant Amaryllis to bring it out to 
her; ſo there is no need to read affer, as ſome have — "a oh 
„ frongeft. The ancients called the ſtrongeſt fort of 
frankincenſe, male. = SD | — * 
94. For three.) The ancients had a prodigious veneration 
for the number ?bree, and held many ridiculous ſuperſtitions 
in relation to it. This number was thought the moſt perfect 
| 2 numbers, having regard to the beginning, middle, aud 
end. N „ 1 e 
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Wis OT VIEGIL. ur 
Haſte, Amaryllis, ply thy buſy hand; 
Haſte, quickly, knit the conſecrated band, 
And ſay tis knit at Venus? dread command; 1 
In three cloſe knots the mixing colours knit, 100 
For ardent lovers ſuch cloſe bands befit, 

Bring, &c. . | 
As this ſame fire melts wax and hardens clay, 
To others deaf, let him my love repay, 
Crumble the ſacred cake, let wither'd bays, 105 


E Inflam'd with liquid ſulphur crackling blaze; 


As Daphnis warms my boſom with deſire, 
May Daphais burn in this. conſuming fire. 

Bring, &0. 5 8 
May Daphnis feel. ſuch ſtrong, unanſwer'd love, 110 
As the fond heifer feels, thiro* copſe and grove, 

Who ſeeks her beauteous bull, then tir'd and faint 
On the green ruſhy bank lies dow to pant, 


103. 4 this ſame fire.] There were plainly two figures 


| made, one of wax, and the other of clay, the former would 
naturally melt, and the other harden by the fire. The notion 
| was, that as the image conſumed, ſo did the perſon it repre- 
| ſented, Dr. Martyn obſerves, that in the beginning of the 


E laſt century, many, perſons were convicted of this and other 


ſuch like practices, and were executed accordingly, as it was 
deemed to be attempting the lives of others. King James 


E the firſt was a great believer of the power of magic, and wrote 


a very idle book on the ſubject, entituled, Daemonologie. 
Shakefpear ſeems to have choſen the ſubje& of his Macbeth 
to pleaſe the taſte of that prince. TT ret 

The bays were burnt alſo to conſume the fleſh of the per- 
fon on whoſe account theſe magical rites were performed. 


E The cake is crumbled upon the image of Daphnis as upon the 


victim of this ſacrifice. 1 | Ow. 

10 5. The nola was made of meal ſalted and kneaded, 
molita, whence it was called ela: and victims were ſaid to be 
1 == 5 | immolated, 


2 THEECLOGUES Ea. 8 
Loft to herſelf and rolling on the ground, 
Heedleſs of darkſome night now clos'd around! 115 
Ev'n thus, may diſregarded Daphnis burn, 
Pine to deſpair, nor J his flame return. 
7 Bring, &c. | 
This veſt the faithleſs traitor left behind; 
Pledge of his love I give, to thee ade d. 120 
O ſacred earth ! thus plac'd beneath the door, 
O may the precious pledge its lord reſtore ! 
oy OO EN. | 
Theſe powerful, poiſonous r in Pontus dug, 
(Pontus abounds in many a magic drug) 
Sage Moeris gave; in dire enchantments brew'd, 12 5 
Moeris his limbs with theſe has oft bedew d. 
Hence the fell ſorcerer have I ſeen become Y 
A wolf, and thro' wild foreſts howling roam, 

| With theſe from graves the ſtarting ſpectres warn, 
And whirl to diſtant fields the _ corn, 30 
Bring, &c. 
Take now theſe aſhes from th' expiring wood, . 

And ſtrew them, Amaryllis, o'er the flood ; 


immolated, becauſe the foreheads of the victims, and the 
hearths and the knives had this cake crumbled onthem. 

RuaAkus. 

11 5. N ight. ] In the original, Perdita, nec ferae meminit de. 


cedere nocti; which ſweet line, ſays Macrobius, is taken en- 


tirely from Vari jus. 
125. Sage Moes it. The deſcription of the powerfuloek of 
Moeris his magic, is ſublime. Pontus was the land of poi 
ſons : Mithridates, who uſed to eat Potions reigns! theie. 
and Medea was born in Colchis. 
132. Theſe aſbes.] The molt powerful x; all incantations 
was to throw the alkex of the lacrifice backward into dle 
water. | 


* 


g But backward caſt them, dare not look behind, 


| But weak all art my Daphnis' breaſt to move, 

E Por he nor charms regards, nor pow'rs above. 

Io! round the altar's ſides what flames aſpire ! 

| The dying embers burſt into a fire! 140 
ELit! Hylax barks ! O may it lucky prove : 
A ut ah! how oft are we deceiv'd that love? 

Can it be truth? my heart will Daphnis eaſe ? | 
D comes, my Paphnis comes—Enchantments ceaſe ! 


140. Thedytng embers,] The ancients thoug 
blazing of the fire a very happy omen. For Plutarch relates, 
hat the veſtal virgins congratulated Cicero, and begged him 
o proceed in his proſecution of Catiline, and aſſured him of 


Epwn accord. 
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ö With theſe I'll ſtrive to touch his harden'd mind; 135 


ht the ſudden 


great ſucceſs, becauſe the fire of their ſacrifice lighted of its 


- 334 THE ECLOGUES Fe. 


ECLOGUE the Ninth, 
ARGUMENT. 


Nie are told by Seruius that Moeris is the perſon wh 
bad the care of Virgil's farm, was his procurator, „ 
 bathff, as we ſpeak at preſent ; and that when Vini 
bad from Auguſtus received a grant of his lands, mW 
Arrius à centurian refuſed to admit him into poſeſſn, 
aud Would certainly; have killed, him if Virgil had nt 
_ ſaved. his life by. ſtuimminę over. the MAincius. Thi 
accident is mentioned in this Eclague. Lyeidas cuir. 
takes Moeris on his way to Rome, and affs him to re 
peat to him as they paſſed along ſome favourite verſe, 
that he formerly had heard from him. Moeris grant 
his requgft, but - ſuddenly: breaks.offi in a natur al ani 


dramatic manner. 


Ar VIRGIL. us 


EC LOG VUE the Ninth. 
, ee e ee 


 Eycipas, Moxris. 
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1 | LyoipAs. : 

| L GA? Moeris, to the city doſt thou haſte ? 

„ Morris. Ss 

o Lycidas, the day's arriv'd at laſt, 

When the fierce ſtranger, breathing rage ſhall fay, 

b Theſe fields are mine, ye veteran hinds, away! 

To whom, by fortune cruſh'd, o'ercome by fear, 5 

E Theſe kids (a curſe attend them!) muſt I bear, 5 

REES 7 Oe 

Sure I had heard, that where yon' hills deſcend, 

And to the vale their ſloping ſummits bend, _ 3 
10 


Dovn to the ſtream and ancient broken beech, 

Far as the confines of his paſtures reach, 

Menalcas ſav'd his all by ſkilful trains, 
e 
Such was the tale among the Mantuan ſwains; 

But verſe mid dreadful war's mad tumults, proves 
As weak and powerleſs, as Dodona's doves, 


When the fierce, hungry eagle firſt they ſpy, 15 ers 


| Full on their heads impetuous dart from high. 


Ver, 14. Dowes)] Species pro genere. Two doves were faid 
to fit on the tops of the oracular oaks at Dodona, in Epirus; 


and Epirus was often called Chaonia, | 


116 THE ECLOGUES Ecl. 9. 
The boding raven from an hollow tree, 
Warn'd us to ceaſe the ſtrife, and quick agree; 
Elſe of our liberty, nay life, depriv'd, 
Nor Moeris nor Menalcas had ſurviv'd. 20 
EO LI DAS. . : 
What rage the ruthleſs ſoldier could induce 
To hurt the ſweeteſt favourite of the muſe ? _ 
O direful thought! hadſt thou, Menalcas, bled, 
With thee had all our choiceſt pleaſures fled! 
Who then could ſtrew ſweet flow'rs, the nymphs could ſing 
Who ſhade with verdant boughs the cryſtal ſpring ? 26 
Or chant thoſe lays which privately I read, 
When late we viſited my fav'rite maid : 
% Watch, Tityrus, watch, and ſee my goats receive 
At morn freſh paſture, and cool ſtreams at eve; 30 
Soon I'll return; but as the flock you lead. 
Beware the wanton ridg'ling's butting head. 
3 __ Morris. 7 
Or thoſe to Varus, tho? unfiniſh'd ſtrains 
Varus, ſhould we preſerve our Mantuan plains, 
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i 4 (Obnoxious by Cremona's neighbouring crime) 335 

Ul: „„The ſwans thy name ſhall bear to heav'n ſublime.” 

[ 23. Who then could ſtreau.] Virgil certainly alludes to his WW 
1 eclogue, entitled Daphnis, compoſed on the death of Julius 
PP... On EL IT Lou 1 LEES Y 
ll 35. Cremona s.] Auguſtus divided the lands of Cremona Wh 
l amongſt his ſoldiers,” becauſe: they ſided with Antony. Bu Wiſe 
i that country not affording ſufficient quantities of land fer 
1 all the ſoldiers, part of the territory of Mantua was added and 4 
1 given away in that manner. 5 0 


Wrickg OF VIRGIL. 117 
# Dreibas . : 

: 4 Begin, if verſe thou haſt, my tuneful friend ; 

3 1 On trefoil fed ſo may thy cows diſtend 

: Their copious udders ſo thy bees refuſe | 

; The baneful juices of Cyrnaean yews. 40 
: Me too the muſes love, and give me lays, | 

E” $wains call me bard, but I deny their praiſe ; 

reach not Varus' voice, nor Cinna's ſong, 


| a But ſcream like gabbling geeſe ſweet ſwans among. | 


% 


_— - Morris. 
£ Thoſe ſtrains am I revolving in my mind, 4-208 
Nor are they verſes of a vulgar kind. 
O lovely Galatea! hither haſte! 
A « For what delight affords the wat'ry waſte + | 
Here purple ſpring her gifts profuſely pours, 
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| T: Here, o'er the grotto the pale poplar WEAVES | 
. With bluſhing vines a canopy of leaves; = 
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\ 40. Cyrnazan.] Corſica was called Cyrnus by the Greeks. 
The honey of this iſland was moſt remarkably bad. 
43. Cinna's, Sc.] This undoubtedly was not Helvius Cinna 


he poet who was murdered, by miſtaking him for Cornelius 


Cinna, and an enemy of Julius Caeſar, at that emperor's fu- 


gncral, But it ſeems to have been Lucius Cinna, the grand- 


Won of Pompey, and a great favourite of Auguſtus, Others 
think the words relate to two writers, 125 . 
. O lowely Galatea.] Theſe verſes in the original, aſſem- 


ple together ſome of the lovelieſt objects of wild unadorned 
Pature. They are a copy of a beautiful paſſage in Theocri- 


Rus, but greatly excel the Greek poet's deſcription. 


1 ͤ co” 9TH. 


dhe ſhades of the vines; it being yet only ſpring, there 
could be no grapes. „ e 


„ And paints the rĩver- banks with balmy flow'rs ; 50 
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52. Leaves.) Obſerve how judiciouſly Virgil mentions on- 
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118 THE ECL OGUES Ec. q, 

« Then quit the ſeas ! againſt the ſounding ſhore 

« Let the vext ocean's billows idly roar !”” 

3 LVVCI DAS. e 
What's that you ſung alone, one cloudleſs night? 3; 
Its air I know, could I the words recite, 

| Mok RIS. 

« Why ſtill conſult, for ancient ſigns, the ſkies? 
„ Daphnis ! behold the Julian ſtar ariſe! 8 

«© Whoſe power the fields with copious corn ſhall fil 

« And cloath with richer grapes each ſunny hill; 6 

«© Now, Daphnis, for thy grandſons plant thy pears, 

Who luſcious fruits ſhall crop in diſtant years. — 


58. Daphms! bebold.] Virgil, ſays La Cerda, ſeems to hr: 
contended with himſelf in this place for victory. He oppole: 
theſe five verſes to thoſe which went before, Huc ades o Ga- 
latea, in which having excelled Theocritus, he now ence 
vours to excel himſelf. In the former he aimed only at tix 
ſweetneſs of expreſſion, as became one who addreſſed hin. Wi 
_ ſelf to Caeſar, who was then admitted among the gods. Ther Wh 
he deſcribes the delights of the ſpring, flowers, rivers, ſhades 
ſuch objects as tend to pleaſure; here, he produces the fruit 
of ſummer, corn, grapes, and pears, all which are uſeſul v 
my Who can ſay that Virgil ſpeaks idly, or to no pur- Wi 
ole ? | 8 | 
F 58. Behold the Julian.) The Julian ſtar, according to Dodo 
Halley, was a comet; and the ſame that appeared (for tit 
third time after) in 16860. He ſays that the tail of that come 
in its neareſt approach to the ſun, was ſixty degrees long 
So that it muſt-have made a very conſiderable figure in tie 
heavens, as Horace ſays the Julian ſtar did. After Caeſari 
death a comet happened to appear, which the ſuperſtitious yul- 
gar thought was the ſoul of Julius Caeſar placed among tit 
gods. Ayguſtus' his courtiers propagated this notion. 
59. Fields.) Segetes generally ſignifies the Heldt in Virgil 
woos... 3 
62. Fruits. ] Poma is commonly uſed by the ancients i 
any eſculent ſruit, „ | | 


» 


—— 


1 : Ws! by ſtealing time how things A ! 

once could 1 fing whole ſummer-funs away; 

But ah! my mem'ry fails—ſome wolf accurs d 65 
lach ſtopt my voice and look d on Moeris firſt: 

4 ut oft Menalcas will repeat theſe lays. 

x Lycivas. 

My ſtrong deſires ſuch ſlight excuſes raiſe ; 

@Bchold no whiſp'ring winds the branches ſhake ; 


1 om to our mid-journey are we come, 
I ſee the top of old Bianor's tomb; 


; Bas if he had forgot the reſt of the poem 


thi is put for mne. So in the Aeneid, Nulla fuarum, acce- 
Wita mibi neque vis a ſororum. 


65. Some wolf accurs' d.] The ancients imagined, that if 3 


e eier, ſays Theocritus. 


68, Cauſando in the original, ſignifies by pretending to 
ake excuſes. 


 Stultus uterque han immeritum cauſatur i iniqui. 


HO RACE. 
70. The neight” ring lake.] The original ſays, flratum filet 


one tranſlators have imagined. Catrou's obſervation is very 
ngenioue. Our ſhepherds were already arrived at the be 
che lake of Mantua, which is formed round the city by t 
incio. Is not a lake a ſea in the eyes of ſhepherds ? 

72. Bianor s tomb.) Bianor, ſon of the river Tiber, by the 


all fortified the city of Mantua, and to have given it the 
ame of his mother. His tomb, as ancient ones uſually were, 
as placed by the way- ſide. Hence the expreſſion, abi wia- 
ur, e viator—abſurdly introduced into modern epitaphs, 
ot r placed i in ſuch ſituations, _ 


. Smooth is the ſurface of the neighb'ring lake; 70 


| 63. Alas! 7 ſtealing.] Here the 1 breaks off et, = 
4 ” 


= 65. My memory fails.) Obſerve two things, fays Ruaeus, 
. That oblita fs uſed in a paſſive ſignification. 2. That 


Volt happened to look on any man firſt, the perſon was in- 
antly deprived of his voice. Aux * z 7455 we 


gor. By aequor cannot poſſibly be underſtood the ſea, as 


. bier of Tireſias, named Manto, is fabled to have firſt 


* q 5 y * . 
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Here, Moeris, where the ſwains thick branches Prune, 
And ſtrew their leaves, our voices let us tune; 
Here reſt a while, and lay your kidlings down, 7 
Remains full time to reach the deſtin'd town; 

But if you tempeſts fear and gathering rain, 

Still let us ſooth our travel with a ftrain 3 

The ways ſeem ſhorter by a warbled ſong, 

1 TY eaſe your burden as we paſs along. 928 — 
5 Morris. 

Ceaſe your requeſt ; proceed we o er the plain; : 
When HE returns we'll ling a ſweeter ſtrain, 


74. . e their leaves. ] La Cerda gays; they gathered 
the leaves to ſtrew them on Bianor's tomb: but the epithet 


denſas ſeems to point to NON which they wanted by 
— g too thick. 


The End of the Ninth EcLocus, 
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E CL OG U E the Tenth: 


ARGUMENT. 


conſtancy of his miſtreſs Lycoris, by whom is meant the 


eſcribes the 2 deities coming to viſit Gallus in his 
as they do Daphnis in Theocritus, and laſt 


| of an Apollo 0 5 who all Lager in vain 10 
| ac bim. 


Te poet introduces bis fried and patron Gallus, lying 
: — a ſolitary rock in Arcadia, bewailing the in- 


| beautiful Citheris, a moſt celebrated attreſs, that 
| left him to follow ſome officer into Germany, He. 


; 
g 
8 

Þ 
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E CLO GVU E the Tenth. 
o 


N D the laſt labour of my rural muſe, 
A A Tis Gallus afks, auſpicious Arethuſe ! 
But then ſuch pity-moving ſtrains impart, 
Such numbers as may touch Lycoris? heart; 
Yet once more, tuneful nymph, thy ſuccour bring! ; 
What bard for Gallus can refuſe to ſing ? 
So while beneath Sicilian ſeas you glide, 
May Doris ne'er pollute your purer tide ! 
With Gallus? hapleſs love begin the lay, | 1 
While browze the goats the tender-budding ſpray; 10 
Nor to the deaf our mournful notes we ſing, - 
Each wood ſhall with reſponſive echoes ring. 
Where were ye, Naiads! in what lawn or grove, 
When Gallus pin'd with unregarded love ? 85 
For not by Aganippe's ſpring we play'd, I5 
Nor Pindus? verdant hill your ſteps delay'd; 
For him lamented every laurel grove; _ 
The very tamariſcs wept his hapleſs love; 


— — * — 
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Ver. 10. While browse the goats.] The original calls then 
Simae capers, e Nov" goats, which will not bear tobe 
rendered into Engliſh. This is one inſtance among a thou- 

| fand that may be given, of the utter impoſſibility of giving 
any gracefulneſs to many images in the claſhes, which i 
a dead language do not appear groſs or common. EN 
13. Where awere ye, Naiads.] This is finely imitated it 
that excellent piece of Milton intituled, Lycidas, but is oll 
__Einally in Theocritus. 


ft 


4 


* 


2 His woes ev'n pine-topt Maenalus bemoan'd, 

A Thro' all his caverns the dark mountain groan'd; 20 
5 And cold Lycaeum's rocks bewaiPd his fate, 

F As fad beneath a lonely cliff he fate. 

1 Around him ſtood his flock in dumb ſurprize, 

k 3 s lowly name I ne'er deſpiſe- 
£ Nor th eet bard, diſdain fair flocks to guide, 25 
£ Adonis fed em by the river's ſide; 

- The heavy hind to him, and goat-herd haſte, 

4 And old Menalcas wet from gathering r maſt; 
All of his love enquire; Apollo came: 
„% Why glows my Gallus? breaſt with fruitleſs flame? 30 
Jo ſeek another youth thy falſe one flies, 
& Thro' martial terrors and inclement ſkies,” 
Pe the ruſtic honours of his brow, 

he lilly tall, and fennePs branching bough, 


5 Vith vermil-hues, and bluſhing elder dy'd: 

„Ah! why indulge, he cries, thy boundleſs grief, 
„ Think'ſt thou that love will heed, or bring relief? 
Nor tears can love ſuffice, nor ſhowers the graſs, 
Nor leaves the goat, nor flowers the honied race.” 49 
pad Gallus then.— Vet O Arcadian ſwains, 
e beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains! | 
une your ſoft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes, 
jo ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt, apa; 


lians is tender and moving; eſpecially that part of it where 
e wiſhes he nad been only an humble * like them. 
G 2 But 
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Pans came; and Pan, Arcadia's pride, 8 


1 
: 
; 
46 
11 
x 
f 
3 
| 
j 
! 
4 
| 


41. Sad Ga'lus then. 1 T his addreſs of Gallus to the Arca» 


124. THE ECLOGUES-:- Ee. 
O that your birth and bus'neſs had been mine, 
To feed the flock, and prune the ſpreading vine! 
'There ſome ſoft ſolace to my amorous mind, 

Some Phillis or Amyntas I ſhould find: 
(What if the boy's ſmooth ſkin be brown to view, 
Dark is the hyacinth and violet's hue) _ 
There as we lay the vine's thick ſhades beneath, 
The boy ſhould ſing, and Phillis twine the wreath, 
Here cooling fountains roll thro' flow'ry meads, 
Here woods, Lycoris! lift their verdant heads, 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 

And in thy arms inſenfibly decay. 


Inſtead of that, me frantic love detains, 


Mid foes, and deathful darts, and bloody plains : 
While you, and can my ſoul the tale believe, 9 
Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave, 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 6⁰ 
Seek the rough Alps, where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 
Ah! may no cold e' er blaſt my deareſt maid, 
Nor pointed ice wy tender feet invade ! 


But when he juſt afterwards addreſſes his miſtreſs the lines 
are D pathetic. 


Hic gelidi ſontes; bic e prata, Lycori; 
Hic nemus : hic 25 tecum conſumerer acVo. 


And then he turns off at once to the evils his paſhon has ex. 
poſed him to, 


Nunc inſanus amor, Se. 


53. Theſe four lines are taken from ſir George Ly -ttelton! 
elegant oclogues, entitled, The pr ogreſe o 40 love. 


* 
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Igo, I go, Chalcidian ſtrains to ſuit 65 
To the ſoft ſounds of the Sicilian flute! 

Tis fix'd !—to mazes of the tangled wood, 

. Where cavern'd monſters roam in queſt of blood, 
Abandon'd will I fly, to feed my flame 7 
Alone, and on the trees inſcribe her name; Wm 0 
Faſt as the groves in ſtately growth improve, 

By pow'r congenial will increaſe my love. 
Mean while on ſummits of Lycaeum hoar, 

With the light nymphs I'll chaſe the furious boar, 

Nor me ſhall froſts forbid with horn and hound 75 
Parthenia's echoing foreſts to ſurround. _ 
| Now, now, thro' ſounding woods I ſeem to go, 

| Twanging my arrows from the Parthian bow: 

As if theſe ſports my wounded breaſt could heal, Z 
Or that fell god for mortal pangs would feel! 80 
| But now, again no more the woodland maids, - 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delight—Farewel, ye ſhades —— 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho! loſt in frozen deſarts we ſhould range, | 
Tho? we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 8 * 
Endure bleak winter's blaſts, and Thracian ſnows; 


65. I go, I go.] How: juſtly are the various reſolutions 
and ſhifting paſſions of a lover here deſcribed! Firſt, he re- 
| lolves to renew his poetical ſtudies, (for Gallus was a writer 

of elegies) then ſudden talks of leaving the world, and 
finding out ſome melancholy ſolitude, and hiding himſelf 
among the dens of wild beaſts, and amuſing himſelf by carv- 
ing her name on the trees. Then all at once he breaks out 
into a relolution that he will ſpend all his time in hunting; but 
ſuddenly recollects with a ſigh, that none of theſe amuſements 
will cure his paſſion ; and then bids adieu to all the diverſions 
of which he had been ſpeaking. „„ 


G 3 
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-Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his ſickening head; 

Beneath fierce glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 

Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. 90 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, 1 
And let us love's all- conquering power obey. 

Thus, as a baſket's ruſhy frame he wove, 

Your bard, ye muſes, ſung the pains of love, 
May Gallus view the ſong with partial eyes, 95 
For whom each hour my flames of friendſhip riſe, 
Faſt as when vernal gales their influence ſpread, 
The verdant alder lifts his blooming head. 

But haſte, unwholſome to the loitering ſwain 
The ſhades are found, and hurtful to the grain; 100 
Ev'n juniper's ſweet ſhade, whoſe leaves around 
Fragrance diffuſe, at eve are noxious found. 
Homeward, ye well-fed goats, now ſinks the day, 
Lo, glittering Heſper comes ! my goats away. 


87. Feed.] Verſemus, in this place, i in the original ſignifies 5 
Feed ſheep, or drive them about, to feed. 
28. Elz. ] laber in the original ſignifies the inmcſt bark of: 
tree. 
89. Virgil uſes the conſtellation of Cancer to expreſs the 
tropic. The ſun enters Cancer on the 1oth or 11th of our 
| 3 which is the longeſt day of the year, and naturally the 
notte 
99. Lottering.] La Cerda reads, canflantibus, not cantan- 
tibus, in the original, which ſeems to be the true ſenſe. 
101. Even the ſhades of juniper, tho' it is a tree whole 
leaves are 0 fragrant, are fall very unwholſome. 


. The End of the Tenth ECLOGUE. 


* 


— 
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BOOK the Firſt. 
ARGUMENT. 


The | poet begins with propoſing the liebt f bis work; 
then eaſily ſlides into an invocation of ſuch deities as 
were proper to aſſiſt him in his execution of it, art- 
fully introducing Auguſtus among thoſe deities. Theſe 


circumſtances are comprebended in the exordium. The 


book itſelf may be divided into ſix parts. I. The da- 


rrious methods of tilling ground, according to its diffe- 


rent natures and qualities. II. The origin of agricul- 
ture. III. The inſtruments of huſbandmen. IV. 
Me proper ſeaſons for the works of huſbandnen. 
V. The prognoſtics of the weather. VI. The pre- 
 digies that altended the death of Julius . 


| Tut 
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THE 


GEORGICS 


IRGHL 
c. CILNIUS MAECENAS. 
| © O K the Firſt. 


Hat culture crowns the laughing fields with corn, 
Beneath what heavenly ſigns the glebe to turn, 

| Round the tall elm how circling vines to lead, 

| The care of oxen, cattle how to breed, 

| What wond'rous arts to frugal bees belong, Y - 
Maecenas, are the ſubjects of my ſong. 


Ver. 1. Fields.) The ſubjects of the four following books 
| of Georgics are particularly ſpecified in theſe firſt four lines; 
rn and Ploughing are the ſubject of the firft, Vines of the ſe- 
cond, Cattle of the third, and Bees of the loft. By ſeges Vir- 
gilgenerally means the field. zo ſidere is very poetical for 
qua tempore. Mr. Dryden ſays only when to turn, &c. I 
| apply experientia to the bees after Grimoaldus and Dr. Trapp, 
as more poetical than the other meaning, and as ſuitable to 
Virgil's manner of aſcribing human qualities to theſe inſects. 
wonder, ſays Mr. Ho!dſworth, whence Seneca came to ſpeak. 
b lightly of Virgil's exactneſs in his Georgics ; but this I am 
„ G 5 . | ſure 
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Lights of the world ! ye brighteſt orbs on high, 
Who lead the {ſliding year around the {ky ! 
Bacchus and Ceres, by whoſe pifts divine, 

Man chang'd the cryſtal ſtream for purple wine; 10 
For rich and foodful corn, Chaonian maſt : 

Ye Fauns and virgin Dryads, hither haſte ; 

Ye deities, who aid induftrious ſwains, 

Pour gifts I fing ! facilitate the ftrains ! 
And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, 15 
Whence ſtrait a neighing courſer ſprung to birth, 
Come thou, whoſe herd, in Caea's fertil meads, 

Of twice an hundred ſnow-white heifers, feeds : 
Guardian of flocks, O leave Lycacus' grove, 

Tf Maenalus may till retain thy love, 20 
Tegaean Pan; and bring with thee the maid 

Who firſt at Athens rais d the olive's ſhade, 


fore of, that the more J have looked into the manner of agri- 
culture uſed at preſent in Italy, the more occaſion I have ad 
to admire the juſtice and force of his expreſſions, and his 
exactneſs even in the minuteſt particulars. HoLDSWORTH, 
7. Lights of the world.) Clariſſima mundi lumina cannot be 
put in appoſition or joined with Bacchus et alma Ceres; Vir- 
gil firſt invokes the ſur and moon, and then Bacchus, —Vatros 
| Invocation proceeds in the fame manner, 
11. Chaonian maſt.) T he famous grove of Dodona was in 
Epirus or Chaonia; | 
Dodonean acorns 


18. Srow-white heifers feeds.) Ariſtaeus is here invoked, 


who taught the arts of curdling milk and cultivating olive 
trees. Triptolemus the ſon of Celeus was the inventor of the 
plough. In a contention between Neptune and Minen 
about naming Athens, Neptune ſtruck the earth with his ti- 
dent, and produced a horſe, and Pallas an olive tree. 
19. Lycaeus grove.] Lycaeus and Maenalus were two 
mountains in Arcadia, ſacred to Pan. 


3 Ts 


ih ͤ . 
propitious Pallas; nor be abſent thou, 
Fair youth, inventor of the crooked plough; 
Nor thou, Sylvanus, in whoſe hands is borne 
A tender cypreſs by the roots up-torn: 
Come, all ye gods and goddeſſes, who hear 
The ſuppliant ſwains, and. bleſs with fruits the year; 
Ye, who the wild ſpontaneous ſeeds ſuſtain, 
Or ſwell with ſhowers the cultivated grain. 30 
And thou, thou chief, whoſe ſeat among the gods, 
Is yet unchoſen in the bleſt abodes, 
| Wilt thou, great Caeſar, o'er the earth preſide, 
| Protect her cities, and her empires e, 
| While the vaſt globe ſhall feel thy genial pow'r, 35 
Thee as the god of foodful fruits adore, | 
1 Sovereign of ſeaſons, of the ſtorms and wind, 
And with thy mother's boughs thy temples bind? 
Or over boundleſs ocean wilt thou reign, . 
| Smooth the wild billows of the roaring main, 40 
While utmoſt Thule ſhall thy nod obey, L | 
To thee in ſhipwrecks ſhivering ſailors pray, 
While Tethys, if ſome wat'ry nymph could pleaſe, 
Would give in dow'ry all her thouſand ſeas? 


E 25.Sylvanus.] Medals repreſent Sylvanus bearing a young 
= cyprels tree torn up by the roots. Neither Mr. Dryden nor 
Mr. Benſon ſeem apprehenſive of this alluſion, which is very 
E pictureſque. . 8 ))) ne ng OB | | 

= 31. And thou.] The poet here begins a fine addreſs to Au- 
& gultus, aſking him whether he would chuſe to be the god of 
earth, ſea, — Fave Catrou ingeniouſly imagines this ad- 
dreſs was added by Virgil the year before his death, when ſe- 
Veral other paſſages were likewiſe inſerted ; for he ſays Auguſ- 
tus was not thus highly honoured till after his return from the 
= conqueſt of Egypt. CER | 7 | 
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Or wilt thou mount a ſplendid ſign on high, 45 
Betwixt the Maid and Scorpius deck the ſky ; 

Scorpius ev'n now his burning claws confines, 

And more than a juſt ſhare of heav'n reſigns ? 

Whate'er thou chuſe ; (for ſire thou wilt not deign, 

With dire ambition fir'd, in hell to reign, 50 

Tho? Greece her fair Elyſian fields admire, 

| Whence Proſerpine refuſes to retire) 

Look kindly down, my invocations hear! 

Aſſiſt my courſe, and urge my bold career; 


46. Scorpius.] Libra, or the Balance, was originally re. 
preſented as held up by Scorpius, who extended his claws for 
that purpoſe out of his own proper dominions ; and that, 
under Auguſtus, or a little after his death, they made Scor- 
pius contract his claws, and introduced a new perſonage 
(moſt probably Auguſtus himſelf) to hold the Balance. On 
the Farneſe globe it is held by Scorpius; (which by the way, 
may perhaps ſhew that work to have been previous to the Au-” 
guſtan age :) in ſeveral of the gems and medals on which we 
have the ſigns of the zodiac, it is held by a man. This is 
ſaid to be Auguſtus, It was a very common thing among 
the Roman poets to compliment their emperors with a place 
among the conſtellations ; and perhaps the Roman aſtro- 
nomers took the hint of placing Auguſtus there, and that in 
this very ftuation, from Virgil's compliment of this kind to 
the emperor. To ſay the truth, there could ſcarce have been 
a place or employment, better choſen for Auguſtus. The 
aſtronomers originally were at a loſs how to have the Ba- 
lance ſupported : they were obliged, for this purpoſe, to 
make Scorpius take up the ſpace of two ſigns in the zodiac; 
which was quite irregular : and to be ſure they would be 
ready to lay hold of any fair occaſion of reducing to his 
due bounds again. On the other hand, it was quite as pro- 
per for Auguſtus, as it was improper for Scorpius, to hold it: 
for beſide its being a compliment to him for his juſtice, or for 
his holding the balance of the affairs of the world, (if they 
talked of princes then, in the ſtyle we have been ſo much uſed 


* * 
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pity with me, the ſimple ploughman's cares, | 55 

Now, now aſſume the god, and learn to hear our pray'rs. 
In earlieſt ſpring, when melting ſnow diſtils 

Adown the mountains? ſides, in trickling rills, 

When Zephyr's breeze unbinds the crumbling ſoil, 

Then let my groaning ſteers begin the toil ; 60 

Deep in the furrows preſs the ſhining ſhare ; 

Thoſe lands at laſt repay the peaſants? care, 

Which twice the ſun, and twice the froſts ſuſtain, 

And burſt his barns ſurcharg'd with pond'rous grain. 

| But ere we launch the plough in plains unknown, 65 
Be firſt the clime, the winds and weather ſhewn ; | 

The temper and the genius of the fields, 

| What each refuſes, what in plenty yields; 

| Here golden cor a, there luſcious grapes abound, 

| There graſs ſpontaneous, or rich fruits are found; 70 

| See'ſt thou not Tmolus, ſaffron ſweet diſpenſe ? 

| Her ivory, Ind ? Arabia, frankincenſe ? | 

to of late) Libra was the very ſign that was ſaid to preſide over 

Italy; and fo Auguſtus in holding that, would be ſuppoſed 

to be the guardian angel of his country after his deceaſe, as he 

had been ſo formally declared to be the father and protector of 

it in his life-time. Upon the whole, I do not ſee how any 

thought of this kind could have been carried on with more 


# propriety, that this ſeems to have been, by the admirers or 
fatterers of that emperor. PoLYMET1s, Dialogue 11. page 
170. | | TP 

57. In earlieſt ſpring.) The writers of agriculture, ſays Dr. 
Martyn, did not confine themſelves to the computation of 
| aſtrologers ; but dated their ſpring from the end of the froſty 
weather. Paſſunt igitur ac idibus Januariis, ut principem 
nenſem Romani anni obſervet, auſpicari culturarum officia. 

8 1 Ge 2 85 COLUMELLA, 
63. Whichtawice the ſun, and twice.} The meaning is, that, 

2 field which has lain ſtill two years together, MEEK ny i 
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'The naked Chalybes their iron ore ? 
To Caftor Pontus give it's fetid pow'r ? 


While for Olympic games, Epirus breeds, _ 


To whirl the kindling car, the ſwifteſt Reeds ? 
Nature, theſe laws, and theſe eternal bands, 

Firſt fix*d on certain climes, and various lands, 
What time the ſtones, upon th* unpeopled world, 


Whence ſprung laborious man, Deucalion hurPd. 80 


Come on then: yoke, and ſweat thy ſturdy ſteer, 
In deep, rich ſoils, when dawns the vernal year; 
The turf diſclos'd, the clinging clods unbound, 
Summer ſhall bake and meliorate thy ground ; 

But for light, ſteril land; it may ſuffice, 57 
Gently to turn it in autumnal ſkies; _ 

There, leſt the weeds o'er joyful ears prevail, 
Here, left all moiſture from the ſands exhale. 
The glebe ſhall reſt, whence laſt you gather'd grain, 
Till the ſpent earth recover ſtrength again; 90 
For where the trembling pods of pulſe you took, 
Or from its rattling ſtalk the lupin ſhook, 


(which laſt is the common method) will bear a much greater 
crop. hy _ BENSON. 
74. Caftor.] Tis a vulgar miſtake that the teſticles of the 
beayer contain the caſtor; for 'tis taken from ſome odoriſe- 
rous glands about the groin of this animal. Viroſa in this 
place does not mean p90/oz0us, but efficacious or powerful. 

87. There, left the weeds.) Virgil ſpeaks of the ſeaſons 
ploughing ſtrong and light ground. The firſt, ſays he, mul 
be ploughed early in the ſpring, and lie all ſummer ; and the 
other lightly in autumn: or elſe the ſtrong ground will run 
all to weeds, and the light ground will have all its juices ex- 
hauſted. | PO, BEN SON. 

92. The lupin ſbook.] The triftis lupinus is not our lupin, but 
that ſeed which they now in Italy lay aſoak fo long in wag! 

| | 9 
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or vetches? ſeed minute, will golden corn 
With alter'd grain that happy tilth adorn, 


Parcht are the lands, that oats or flax produce, 95 1 


Or poppies, pregnant with Lethean juice; 
Nor want uncultur'd fallows grace or uſe. 
| But bluſh not fattening dung to caſt around, 
Or ſordid aſhes o'er th' exhauſted ground. 
Thus reſt, or change of grain, improves the field, 100 
Thus riches may ariſe from lands untill'd. 

| Gainful to burn the barren glebe 'tis found, 

; While the light ſtubble, crackling, flames around: 

| Whence, or to earth new ſtores of ſtrength are lent, 
And large ſupplies of richer nutriment; 105 
| Or oozing off, and purify'd by fire, 

The latent, noxious particles tranſpire; 

Or thro? t' e pores relax'd, the tender blade 

Freſh fructifying juices feels convey'd ; 


| toget rid of its bitterneſs, and even ſell it ſo in their ſtreets. 


'Tis but a very inſipid thing at beſt, The ** of the Ro- 
mans is our lupin. 92 05 _ HoLDpswoRTH., 
95. Parcht are the Iands.] That flax, oats, and poppies, dry 
and impoveriſh the ſoil, we have the concurrent teſtimony of 
Columella, Paladius, and Pliny, The Romans cultivated 
poppies, not our common ſcarlet ones, but our garden poppy. 
| | MARTYN. 


102. To burn the barren glebe.] Virgil, ſays Mr. Benſon _ 
(but he ſeems to be miſtaken) ſpeaks of two different things, 
of burning the ſoil itſelf before the ground is ploughed, and of 


burning the ſtubble after the corn is taken off from arable 
land, The rapidity of ſaepe levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere 
flammis, expreſſes the crackling, and ſwiftneſs of the flame. 


103. While the ligbt flubble.] They {till uſe the method ſo 
much recommended by Virgil (Geo. I. 84 to 93) of burning 


r | ſtubble, eſpecially in the more barren fields, in moſt parts 
ot Italy; and about Rome in particular, where there is s 
5 e e une 
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Or genial heat the hollow glebe conſtrains, 110 

Braces each nerve, and binds the gaping veins ; 
Left ſlender ſhowers, or the fierce beams of day, 

Or Boreas? baleful cold ſhould ſcorch the crops away, 
| Much too he helps his labour'd lands, who breaks 

The crumbling clods, with harrows,drags,and rakes; 115 
Who ploughs acroſs, and back, with ceaſeleſs toil, 
Subdues to duſt, and triumphs o'er the ſoil; 
Plenty to him, induſtrious ſwain ! is givin, 
And Ceres ſmiles upon his works from heav'n. 
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much bad ground. The ſmoke is very troubleſome. when 
they do it ; and there had been ſo many complaints made of 
It to Clement XI. that he had refolved to forbid that practice. 
When the order was laid before that pope, to be ſigned hy 
Him; a cardinal (who happened to be with his holineſs) 
ſpoke much of the uſe of it ; ſhewed him this paſlage in Vir- 
gil; and the pope on reading it, changed his mind, and re- 
jected the order. | _ HoLDswoRTH, 
113. Cold ſhould ſcorch.) Burning applied to cold is not 
merely a poetical expreſſion ; but we find it made ule of by 
the philoſophers. Ariſtotle ſays, that cold is accidentally an 
active body, and is ſometimes faid to burn and warm, not in 
the ſame manner as heat, but becauſe it condenſes or con- 
ſtrains the heat by ſurrounding it. MARTIN. 
116. Who ploughs acroſs.) What the poet ſpeaks of here re- 
tains the Roman name to this day, in many parts of Eng- 
land; and is called, ſowing upon the back; that is, ſowirg 
ſtiff ground after once ploughing. Now, ſays Virgil, he that 
draws a harrow or hurdle over his ground before he ſows it, 
_ mmultum juvat arwa, for this fills up the chinks, which other: 
wiſe would bury the corn; but then, ſays he, Ceres always 
looks kindly on him, who plonghs his ground acroſs again.” 
Es SE 5 ne” | BEN SOB, 
119. And Ceres.] Virgil, ſays Spence, in his Georgics gives 
us an idea of Ceres as regarding the laborious huſbandman 
from heaven, and bleſſing the work of his hand with ſucceſs, 
There is a picture like this in the famous old manuſcript af 
Virgil in the Vatican; and Lucretius has a ſtrong deſcrip- 
: 55 | | | 1100 


A winter calm and dry; a ſolſtice wet 

For winter-duſt delights the pregnant plain, 
The happieſt covering for the bury'd grain; 

5 Hence matchleſs harveſts Myſia boaſting reaps, 


And Gargarus admires his unexpected heaps. 125 ; 


Why ſhould I tell of him, who, on his land 

q Freſh-ſown, deſtroys each ridge of barren ſand; 

N Then inſtant, o'er the levell'd furrows brings 

| Refreſhful waters from the cooling ſprings; ; 
; Behold, when burning ſuns, or Syrius beams 130 
© Strike fiercely on the fields, and withering ſtems z _ 
E Down from the ſummit of the neighb'ring hills, 

. O'er the ſmooth ſtones he calls the bubbling rills; 
Soon as he clears, whate*er their paſſage ſtay d, 


[Before him ſcattering they prevent his pains, 
Purſt all abroad, and drench the thirſty plains, 


n very different regard. | PoOLYMET1S, page 103. 
This image of Ceres puts one in mind of that beautiful one 


heaven. Pſ. Ixviii. ver. 2. | | 

121. Solftice.] Solſtice, when uſed alone, is always uſed for 
ne ſummer ſolſtice by the ancients. __ HoLDsSWORTH. 
8 125, AndGargarus.)] This is one of thoſe figures that raiſe 
Wie ſtyle of the Georgics, and make it ſo majeſtic. 
y 133. Rills,} When the Perſians were maſters of Aſia, they 


8 aurus, they ſpared no expence in directing the courſe of 
Heir ſtreams. At this day, without knowing how they came 
Hither, they are found in the fields and gardens, + 
1 MoNTEsQUuIEvV's Spirit of Laws, Vol. 1. p. 325+ 
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Ve huſbandmen of righteous heav'n intreat 120 
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And marks their future current with his ſpade, 135 


Wtion of another deity, exactly in the ſame attitude, thou gh with 


In the plalms—Righteouſneſs (a perſon) hath looked down from 


@ermitted thoſe who 28 a ſpring to any place, which 
dad not been watered before, to enjoy the benefit for five 
enerations; and as a number of rivulets flowed from mount 


i 
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Or why of him who drains the marſhy ſands, | 
Collects the moiſture from th* abſorbing ſands, 
When bucſting from his banks, th' indignant flood 


In doubtful months, when ſwelling dykes reſound 14; 
With torrents loud, and ſweat and boil around, 
Still riſing ills impend, and countleſs cares; 
'The glatton gooſe, the Thracian cranes annoy, 
Succory and noxious ſhade the crops deſtroy. 150 
Th' eternal fire, immutably decreed, 


Wich cares he rous'd, and ſharpen'd human hearts, 


in flocks, i in the Campania Felice, the country which Virgil hal 
chiefly in his eye when he wrote his Georgics. 


all the ſpecies. 


Or who, left the weak ſtalks be over-weigh' d, 
Feeds down, betimes, the rank luxuriant blade, | 
When firſt it riſes to the furrows? head. 149) 


The country covers wide, with ſlimy mud, 


Vet after all theſe toils of ſwains and ſteers, 


That tillage ſhould with toil alone ſucceed; 


Bright'ning the ruſt of indolence by arts; 


* 


139. Feeds drum.) 1 is a common . among tl 
farmers at preſent, when the corn is too rank and luzurianh 
to turn in their ſheep and feed it down, 
. 249+ Gooſe. Virgil ſpeaks. of the geeſe as a very trouble 
me bird, and very pernicious to the corn. They are till 


: HoLDs WORTH 
8 TR With cares be rous'd. J This account of the providenti 
uſefulneſs of ſome ſeeming evils, is not only beautifully poe- 
tical, but ſtrictly philoſophical. Want is the origin of arts: 

firmities and weakneſſes are the cauſe and cement of hum 

xciety. If man were perfect and ſelf-ſufficient, all the effort 
of — would be el. A dead calm would reign or 


* Wants, frailties, os: cloſer ſtill ally 
8 The common int e and endear the tye; * 
a | | ſ 
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Ere Jove had d no ſwains ſubdu'd the ground, I 5 5 


Unknown was property, unjuſt the mound; 
At will they rov'd ; and earth ſpontaneous bore, 


— 


A r ee 
— 


0 a . 


b Unaſk'd, and uncompell'd, a bounteous ftore ; fl \ 
| He, to fierce ſerpents deathful venom gave, þ | 
Bade wolves deſtroy, and ftormy ocean rave; 160 
| Conceal'd the fire, from leaves their honey ſhook ; 5 
And ſtop'd of purple wine each flowing brook; f 


ET That ſtudious want might uſeful arts contrive ; 

From planted furrows foodful corn derive; 

And ſtrike from veins of flints the ſecret park: 5 a 
[Then firſt the rivers felt the hollow'd bark, 1 5 1 f 
| Saflors firſt nam'd and counted every ſtar, | N 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the northern car. 

Now ſnares for beaſts and birds fell hunters place, 

And wide ſurround with dogs the echoing chace; 170 

One, for the finny prey broad rivers beats, 

One, from the ſea drags ſlow his loaded nets. 

Erſt did the woods the force of wedges feel, + n 
N ow ſaws were tooth'd, and temper'd was the ſteel ; | 
hen all thoſe arts that poliſh life ſucceed ; | 175 
hat cannot ceaſeleſs toil, and preſſing need Eo 6.19 
Great Ceres firſt the plough to mortals brought, 

0 yoke the ſteer, to turn the furrow taught; 
hat time, nor maſt, nor fruits the groyes ſupply'd, a 
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ind fam'd Dodona ſuſtenance deny d- 180 
illage grew toilſome, the choak'd harveſts dy'd ; 

altrops, wild oats, darnel, and burrs aſſail rrail ; 
ſhe beauteous tilth, and blights o'er the rich crops pre- 


days the great moral poet in his Eſay on Man. And this 
lacie! Is ſtrongly illuftrated thr en the whole ſyſtem. 


[ 
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Unleſs with harrows' unremitted toil, 2 
Thou break, ſubdue, and pulverize the ſoil, 18; A f 
Fright pecking birds, lop overſhadowing bowers, Tc 


And beg of ſmiling heav'n refreſhful ſhowers, 
Alas ! thy neighbour's ſtores with envy view'd, = 
Thoult ſhake from foreſt-oaks thy taſteleſs food, 
Next muſt we tell, what arms ſtout peaſants wield, 1 I 
Without whoſe aid, no crops could crown the field: 
The ſharpen'd ſhare, and heavy-timber'd plough, 
And Ceres? pond'rous waggon, rolling ſlow ; 


189. From foreſt oaks.) This is another inſtance of Virgil, | 
poetical manner of telling plain things; inſtead of faying, 
You will have no crop; You will be forc'd, ſays he, 9 
o into the wild foreſts, as man uſed to do, before he was cit. 

fired, for food. 33; öUð ]8zZv; pay mor | 
192. Plough.) IT have a drawing of an antique plongh, 
From a braſs figure in the jeſuits college at Rome. I dont 
know the exact time or place in which it was made, but even 
part of it ſeems to me to have ſomething to anſwer it in 
Virgil's deſcription, The figure of it is below: and I take 
all the bending part of the wood, or the plough tail (mark 
a) to be what Virgil calls burzs ; b the pole or temo; © the 
two pieces that go over the necks of the oxen 5; which he 
calls aures; d the plough-ſhare, dentale; e the two clout 
of iron to faſten the plough-ſhare, dorſa; and F the hand: 
of the plough, or ſtiba. | SPENCE, 
I have borrow'd a few lines from Mr. Benſon's tranſlation 


of this paſſage, 


book 1. OF VIRGTL e 
And Celeus? harrows, hurdles, ſleds to trail 
De'r the preſs'd grain, and Bacchus? flying fail, 195 
Theſe long before provide, you, who incline | 
To merit praiſe by huſbandry divine! 

; hen bent betimes, and tam'd the ſtubborn bough, 

'r ough elm receives the figure of the plough ; _ 
Fight foot the beam, a cumbrous Tength appears; 200 
he earth-boards double; double are the ears; 

: ight to the yoke the linden feels the wound, 

And the tall beech lies ſtretcht along the ground; 


195. Bacchus" flying ſail.] The perſons who were initiated 
Ito any of the ancient myſteries, were to be particularly good; 
Whey looked upon themſelves as ſeparated from the vulgar of 
Pankind, and dedicated to a life of ſingular virtue and piety. 
This may be the reaſon that the fan or van, the my/iica 
Wannus Iacchi, was uſed in initiations : The inſtrument that 
Fparates the wheat from the chaff being as proper an emblem 
can well be, of ſetting apart the good and virtuous from the 
Picked or uſeleſs part of mankind. 


re two that ſeem to relate to initiations; and each of them 


Wating, ſtands in a devote poſture, and with a veil on, the 
Id mark of devotion ; while two that were formerly initiated 
Wold the van over his head. In the other there is a perſon hold- 
Ng a van, with a young infant in it. The latter may ſignify 
Huch the ſame with the ſcripture expreſſion, entering into a 
Wate of virtue “ as a little child.” Mark x. 15. The van 


1 chaff he wfll burn with unquenchable fire.“ Luke iii. 17. 


he og te — 


In the drawings of the ancient paintipgs by Bellori, there 


Was the vannus in it. In one of them, the perſon that is ini- 


elf puts one in mind of another text relating to a particular 
Purity of life, and the ſeparation of the good from the bad, 
Whole fan is in his hand, and he ſhall thoroughly purge his 
floor, and will gather the wheat into his garner; but the 


HoLDsWORTH and SPENCE. 
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They fall for ſtaves that guide the plough-ſhare's courſe, 
And heat and hardening ſmoke confirm their force. 205 

More ancient precepts could J ſing, but fear 

Such homely rules may grate thy nicer ear. 

To preſs the chalky floor more cloſely down, 

Roll ver its ſurface a cylindric ſtone; 


Elſe thro? the looſen'd duſt, and chinky ground, 210 


The graſs ſprings forth, and vermin will abound. 
Oft working low in earth the tiny mouſe . 

Her garners makes, and builds her ſecret houſe 3 _ 
Their neſt and chambers ſcoop, the eyeleſs moles, 
And ſwelling toads that haunt the darkſome holes ; 21; 
The weaſel heaps conſumes, or prudent ant 
Provides her copious ſtores, gainſt age or want. 
Mark likewiſe when in groves the almond blows, 
And bends with luxury of flow'rs his boughs; 

If fruit abound, the corn alike will thrive, 220 
And toil immenſe the copious threſhing . 
But if with full exuberance of ſhade, 

The cluſtering leaves a barren foliage ſpread, 

Then will the chaffy Ralks, fo lean and poor, 

In vain be trampled on the hungry floor. 22% 


208. Floor.) Aream eſſe oportet—ſolids terra pavitam, mar: 
im? ſi eft argilla, ne acfti paemineſa, in rimis ejus grana delitt- 


cant, et recipiant aquam, et aſtia aperiant muribus & forme. 


Itaque amurcã ſolent perfundere, ea enim Ferbarum eft 1nimis 
& formicarum, & talparum wvenenum., Thus ſays Vaio, 
from whom 'tis plain Virgil borrow'd this precept, as be ba 
done many others, e 1 „ 


Ie, 123 
ome prudent ſowers have I ſeen indeed | 
d Steep with preventive care the manag'd ſeed, 
Un nitre, and black lees of oil; to make 
Erhe ſelling pods a larger body take: 
Put the well-diſciplin'd, and choſen grains, 2303 
Tho quicken'd o'er flow fires with ſkilful pains, 
tarve and degenerate in the fatteſt plains, 
: nleſs with annual induſtry and art, 
4 hey cull'd each largeſt out, and plac'd apart: 
For ſuch the changetul lot of things below, 235 
Still to decay they ruſh, and ever backwards flow. 
As one, who *gainſt a ſtream's impetuous courſe, 
$carce pulls his ſlow boat, urg'd with all his force, 
once his vigour ceaſe, or arms grow ſlack, 
Inſtant, with headlong haſte, the torrent whirls him back. 


— 


240. The torrent. ] It is remarkable in Virgil, that he fre- 

uently joins in the ſame ſentence the complete and perfect 

Feſent with the extended and paſſing preſent; which proves 

ſat he conſidered the two, as belonging to the ſame ſpecies of 

* and therefore naturally formed to co - incide with each 
or. g . 
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— brachia forte remiſi, Dee. 
Aiqueillum in precceps prone rapit alveus omni. Gcor. I. 
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Terra tremit, fugere fer ae. | * 4 


Fraeſertim ſi tempeſias a vertice lis . 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventuss G. II. 


—T ardis iugens uhiflexibus errat 5 
Mincius, et teuera praetexit arundine ripas. G. III. 


a 2010 citiut, volucrigur ſagitta, ” 
i al terr am i ugtt, et portu ſe coudidit alto. Aen. 5 
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When riſe the Kids, when the bright Dragon ſhines, 
As home-bound mariners, in tempeſts toſt, | 


When Libra meaſures out to day and night, 29 
Equal proportions both of ſhade and light ; 


Till winter's firſt impracticable rains, 


time in the paſt ; that is to ſay, the complete and perfect with 
the extended and paſſing. N | 


different ſignifications; it may relate to the beginning, as wel 


We too as much muſt mark ArQurus? ſigns, 241 


Near Pontus, or Abydos' oyſter'd coaſt. 


Work, work your bullocks, barley ſow, ye ſwains, 


In the ſame manner he joins the ſame two modifications af 


mnnm—_—[ rant Dana & tedtum omne tenebant. 1 


Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquoſae 
Addiderant, rutuli tris ignis, et alitis aufiri. 
Fulgores nunc terriſicos ſonitumque metumque : 
Miſcebant opert, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. Aen. VIII. 
_-  HaRR1s's Hermes, p. 131, 


a. 3: Em WB.  Hhuwed fwd fm tw 


248. Winter's.) Bruma was not uſed by the ancients fer 
the whole winter; but for one day only of it, the ſhorteſt 
day, or the winter ſolſtice. ____ HoLDSWORTH, 

248 Firſt.] The word extremus in Latin has two very 


as the end of any thing; or to the neareſt part of it, as wel 
as the fartheſt off, Thus if one was to ſay, in extremo pont. 
it may mean the hither extremity or end of the bridge; and 
when Virgil ſays his countrymen ſhould work 
ue ſub extremum brumae intractabilis imbrem : 
It muſt be underſtood of the beginning of that rainy ſeaſon, 
which was itſelf unfit for work ; this took up the latter hal 
of December, which was therefore turned all into holy-dayz, 
or the Saturnalia, in which the ſlaves that were at oth 
times kept hard to work, were indulged in particular liver 
ties, and ſpent all the time in mirth and joviahty. 
| | ____ HoipsworTh 


Now in their beds, your poppies hide and flax; 

With frequent harrowings ſmooth the furrows? backs, 
Now while ye may, while the dark welkin low'rs, 251 
O'er the dry glebe while clouds ſuſpend their ſhow*rs. 
Sow beans in ſpring : in ſpring, the crumbling ſoil 
Receives thee, lucern! Media's flowery ſpoil; | 


| But ſtill to millet give we annual care, 255 


When the Bull opes with golden horns the year, 
And the Dog ſets, to ſhun his backward-rifing ſtar. 
But if for wheat alone, for ſtronger grain, 
And bearded corn, thou exerciſe the plain, 


From the ſun's rays emerge the Gnoſſian crown, 

| Ere to th? unwilling earth thou truſt the ſeed, 
And marr thy future hopes with ill-judg'd ſpeed. 
Some have begun, ere Maia ſunk ; but them 


If the mean vetch, or tare, thou deign to ſow, 
Nor ſcorn to bid Aegyptian lentils grow, 
digns, not obſcure, Boötes, ſetting yields, 

Begin, and ſow, thro? half the froſts, thy fields. 


lation riſes with his hinder parts upwards. Throughout Va- 
lus the Bull is called aſrum averſum. Some read adver/un: ; 
but that is ſcarce reconcileable to the ſenſe of this paſlage. 
260, Pleiades.) The heliacal ſetting of hell 

Llantides is pointed out by the woxd abjcirdantur. Mhete- 


Vor. I. | 


Book l. vr Fine, „, 


Firſt let the morning Pleiades go down, 260 


Their full- ear d hope mock'd with a flattering ſtem. 205 


2. His backward-rijing Har-] By awverſo afiro, in the ore 
inal, tis moſt probable Virgil means the Ball; for that conſtel- 


fer Virgil ſpeaks of the ſetting of any ſtars in general, and 
vithout any ſuch reſtriction, it is always to be underftood of 
er natural ſetting. HOLDSWORTS, | 


Five zones infold heav*n's radiant concave : one, 


Clog'd with thick ice, with gloomy tempeſts dark; 


| Betwixt the firſt and theſe, indulgent heav'n 


| Acroſs them both a path oblique inclines, 280 
Where in refulgent order roll the ſigns. 


have ſhewn it to be inhabited by many great nations. 1: 


are ſo cold, being at a great diſtance from the ſun, as to be 
ſcarce habitable. Within the artic circle, near the north 
pole, are contained Nova Zembla, Lapland, Groenland, 


tween the tropics and polar circles. he temperate 7one, 


Antipodes. 5 


Which is a broad belt ſpreading about five or fix degrees on 
each ſide of the ecliptic line, aud contains the twelve conſtel- 


146 THE GEORGICS Book i. 
For this the golden ſun, in his career, | 270 
Rules thro? the world's twelve ſigns the quarter'd year; 


Plac'd full beneath the burnings of the ſun, 
For ever feels his culminating rays, _ | 
And gaſps for ever in the ſcorching blaze; 2714 


On each ſide which, two more their circles mark, 


Two milder zones to feeble man hath giv'n; 


272. Five zones.) Under the torrid or burning zone lies 
that part of the earth which is contained between the twe 
tropics. This was thought by the ancients to be uninhabit- 
able, becauſe of the exceſſive heat : but later diſcoveries 


contains a great part of Aſia, Africa, and South America, 
Under the two frigid or cold zones lie thoſe parts of the 
earth, which are included within the two polar circles, which 


&c. within the antartic circle, near the ſouth pole, no lan 
as yet has been diſcovered ; tho' the great quantities of ice 
found there make it probable, that there is more land near 
the ſouth than the north pole. Under the two temperate 
zones are contained thoſe parts of the globe which lie be. 


between the artic circle and the tropic of Cancer, contains tlc 
greateſt part of Europe and Aſia, part of Africa, and amok 
all North America. That between the antartic circle and the 
tropic of Capricorn, contains part of South America, or tl 


281. Roll the figns.] Here the poet deſcribes the zodiac, 


lation; 


wars GF VIRGIL. | 1 
Bleak Scythia's ſnows, Riphaea's tow'ring clifts, 
High as this elevated globe uplifts, | 5 
So low to ſouthern Lybia it deſcends, 


And with an equal inclination bends. | 285 


One pole for ever o'er our heads is roll'd, 

One, darkſome Styx and hell's pale ghoſts behold 
3 Beneath their feet: here, the vaſt Dragon twines 
Between the Bears, and like a river winds; 


Unting'd beneath the ſurface of the deep. 

ET here, in dead ſilence, ſtill night loves to reſt, 

Night without end, with thickeſt gloom oppreſt; 

E Or from our hemiſphere, the morning ray 

Returns alternate, and reſtores the day; 295 
And when to us the orient car ſucceeds, 1 
And o'er our climes has breath'd its panting ſteeds, 


ations or ſigns. They are Arles, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
eo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Piſces. The ecliptic line cuts the equinodtial ob- 
quely in two oppoſite points, whence the poet calls the z0- 


peaking of the Dragon, he ſays it twines, per duas aros : 
low that conſtellation cannot be ſaid to twine thro' the two 
pears, but between them. The zodiac is the annual path of 


ppears in that part of the heavens, where thoſe ſtars are of 
hich the ſign is compoſed. | MarTYN. 
nal ſpurious, and omits it as ſuch. 


H 2 


ET he Bears that ſtill with fearful caution keep 290 


ac obliquus fignorum ordd. It traverſes the whole torrid 
done, but neither of the temperate zones; ſo that, per ambas, 
buſt mean between, not thro" them. Thus preſently after, 


de ſun, thro* each ſign of which he paſſes in about the ſpace of 
month. He is ſaid to be in one of thoſe ſigns, when he 


290. The Bears.) Mr. Benſon thinks this line in the ori.. 
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143 THE GEORGICS. Bock, 
There ruddy Veſper, kindling up the ly, . 
Caſts o'er the glowing realms his evening eye. know, 
Hence, changeful heav'n's rough ſtorms we may fore. 
The days to reap, the happieſt times to ſow ; 301 
When with ſafe oars it may be fit to ſweep 
The glaſſy ſurface of the faithleſs deep; 
When to the waves the well-arm'd fleet reſign, 
And when in foreſts fell the timely pine. 

Nor vain to mark the varying ſigns our care, 
Nor the four ſeaſons of th? adjuſted year; 
Whene'er the hind a ſleety ſnow'r detains, 
Full may a work that ſoon muſt coſt him pains 
To hurry forward, when the ſky is fair, 310 
He may with prudent foreſight now prepare; 
| Now to a point the blunted ſhare may beat; 


Scoop troughs from trees, mark flocks, or ſacks of wheat 
Long ſpars and forks may ſharpen ; or ſupply 

Amerian twigs the creeping vine to tie 313 
With Rubean rods now baſkets may be wove, [fore 
Now grain be ground with ones, now parch'd upon the 


Mark.] How came the Romans not to find out the 
art Ip printing many ages ago ? The Caefars impreſſed thei 
whole names on grants and letters, and this practice was (o 
common a one, that even ſhepherds impreſſed their names on 
their cattle. 
Vivi gy adera nell 
; Ad coquito gente bitumen abeno, 
 Impreſſurus ovi tua nomina; banc tibi litet 


Aufert i entes . rofeſſor in ar uo. 
; * | e -nius, Ecl. 3. 8 5. Sernes. 
The fame obſervation i is made by Toland, in his Letters 
| the rand 
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Book 1. OF VIRGIL. 4p 

Nor do the laws of man, or gods above, TE 

On ſacred days ſome labours diſapprove ; 

No ſolemn rite ſhould &er forbid the wan, 320 

The mead with ſudden ſtreams o'erflow'd, to drain: 

| To raiſe ſtrong fences for the ſpringing corn, 

To lay the ſnare for birds, to burn the thorn ; 

Nor to forbear to waſh the bleating flock, 

And ſoundly plunge them in the healthy brook, 325 
Oft' the ſlow aſs's ſides the driver loads 

With oil, or apples, or domeſtic goods,. 

And for the mill brings an indented ſtone; 


Or with black lumps of pitch returns from town. _ 
For various works behold the moon declare 330 J þ 
Some days more fortunate—the fifth beware | 1 
Pale Oreus and the Furies then ſprung forth, * | 
Japetus and Coeus, heaving earth | 7 

Produc'd,.a foul abominable birth ! | 


And fierce Typhoeus, Jove who dar'd defy, $35 
Leagu'd in conjunction dire to ſtorm the ſky! _ 
Offa on Pelion, thrice t' uplift they ſtrove, | 

And high-o'er nodding Oſſa roll above 


ö a EN OUINEEE OS 


327. Offa on Peli.) To 
Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſam. 


Fo repreſent the giants piling up the mountains on each 
other, | | | 1 55 „ 


T The line too labours, and the words move flow. 


. I Ede =o I 


| . | 5 | Porz. | 
The verſe cannot be read without making pauſes ; ſo ju- 
diciouſly are the hiatus's contrived, Heſiod has nobly 
deſcribed this battle of the giants in his Theogony. _ See 


Hen, * battle of the angels, Book 6, and compare it with. 
8 H 3 


150 THE GEORGICS Bock 1. 
Olympus ſhagg'd with woods; th' almighty ſire 
Thrice daſh'd the mountains down with, forky fire. 30 
Next to the tenth, the ſeventh to luck inclines, 
Far taming oxen, and for. planting vine 
Then beſt her woof the prudent houſewife weaves; 
Better for flight the ninth, adverſe to thieves, 

Ev'n in cold night ſome proper taſks purſue, 34; 
Or when gay morn impearls the field with dew; 

At night dry ſtubble, and parcht meadows mow, 

At night, fat moiſture never fails to flow ; 5 
One, by the glowing ember's livid light, 

Watches and works the livelong winter's night, ; 50 
Forms ſpiky torches with his ſharpen'd kniſe; 
Mean while with equal induſtry his wife, 

- Beguiling time ſings in the glimmering room, 

To chear the labours of the ratthng loom; 

Or on the luſcious muſt while bubbles riſe, „ 
With leaves the trembliug cauldron purifies. 

But cut the golden corn in mid-day's heat, 
And the parcht grain at noon's high ardor beat. 
Plough naked; naked ſow ; the buſy hind 

No reſt but in bleak wintry hours can find; 464 
In that e rear ſeaſon, ſwains their ſtores enjoy, 
Mirth all their thought, and feafting their employ ; 


357+, Gorr f a The Romans di d not thro or inn their 
corn : in the heat of the day, as ſoon as it was reaped, they 
laid it on a floor made on purpoſe, in the middle gf the fel, 
and then they drove horſes or mules round about it, till th 


trod all the grain out. 442... PANSON 
This was the common practice too all oyer the caſt; and 
that humane text of ſcripture, © Thou ſhalt not muzzle tht 
ox that treadeth out the corn,” is a plain alluſion to it. 


* 


The genial time to mutual Joys excites, Os 
| And drowns their cares in innocent delights. 


| As when a freighted ſhip has touch'd the port, 365 | 
| The jovial crews upon their decks refort, | ö 


With fragrant garlands all their ſterns are crown'd, 
And jocund Rrains from ſhip to ſhip reſound. 

vet then from leafleſs oaks their acorns ſtri p, 
| From bays and myrtles bloody berries flip, 37e 
For noxious cranes then plant the guileful ſnare, 

; O'er tainted ground purſue the liſtening hare ;  $ 
8 Pitch toyls for tags, and whirling round the ring, 2 i 
| Smite the fat doe with Balearic fling, 5 | 
While on the ground the ſnow deep- eruſted lies, x4 MW 

| And the clogꝰ'd floeds puſh down thick flakes of ice. 

| Why ſhould I fing autumnal ſtars and ſkies; +» 
What ſtorms in that uncertain ſeaſon riſe ? 

How careful ſwains ſhould watch in ſhorter days, 
When ſoften'd ſummer feels abated rays : | 380 

Or what, in ſnowery ſpring, the farmer fears, | 

| When ſwell with milky corn the briſtling ears. 

When hinds began to reap, and bind the field, 
All the wild war of winds have I beheld 
Riſe with united rage at once, and tear 388 
And whirl th* uprooted harveſt into air, W 
Wich the ſame force, as by a driving blaſt 

Light chaff or ſtubble ofer the plains are om x 
Oft in one deluge of impetuous rain, | 


All heav*n's dark concave ruſhes down amain. 390 
And eggs away the crops and labours of the ſwain. 
H 3 


We: Þ THE GEORGICS Bock; 
The roaring rivers drown the oxen's toil, 

| The tofling ſeas in furious eddies boil ; 

Great Jove himſelf, whom. dreadful darkneſs ſhrouds ; 
Pavilion'd in the thickneſs of the clouds, 395 
With lightning arm'd his red right hand puts forth, 
And ſhakes with burning bolts the ſolid earth: 

'The nations ſhrink appall'd ; the beaſts are fled ; 
All human hearts are ſunk, and pierc'd with dread : 

Fe ftrikes vaſt Rhodope's exalted crown, 400 

And hurls huge Athos, and Ceraunia down. 


Thick fall the rains; the wind redoubled roars; [ ſhores, 


The g od now ſmites the woods, and now the ſounding 
Warn'd by theſe ills, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 
Whither cold Saturn's joyleſs orb inclines, 403 


395. Great Jove himſelf pavilion d.] This deſcription is 
very ſublime. While the winds are roaring, the rains de- 
ſeending, the rivers overflowing, he nobly introduces Jupi- 
ter himſelf ſurrounded with a thick cloud, and from thence 
darting his thunderbolts, and ſplitting the loftieſt mountains, 
all the earth. trembling and aftoniſhed with fear and dread, 
1] follow Mr. Benſon and Maſvicius, in reading plangit (in- 
ſtead of plangunt) becauſe it adds a poetical and bold image 
of Jupiter's ſtriking the woods and ſhores. This deſcription, 
fine as it is, is excelled by the ſtorm in the 18th pſalm. God 
is deſcribed flying upon thewings of the wind 66 He made 
darkneſs his ſecret place, his pavilion round about him, with 
dark water and thick clouds to cover him. The ſprings 
of waters were ſeen, and the foundations of the round world 
were diſcovered at thy chiding, O Lord.“ See the whole, 
too long to be tranſcribed, but inimitably great and ſublime. 
Bc Cedite Romani ſeriptores, cedite Graii ! | 
398. The beaſis are fled.) Dr. Trapp juſtly obſerves, tha 
Fugere being put in the ul ag Ton e — a wonders 
| force : We ſee, ſays he, the beaſts ſcudding away, nl 


6 they 


Booker. OF VIRGIL. 153 
| Whither light Hermes? wandering flame is driv'n, 
Firſt to the gods be all due honours giv'n ; | 
E To Ceres chief her annual rites be paid, 

On the green turf, beneath a fragrant ſhade, 

| When winter ends, and ſpring ſerenely ſhines, 410 
| Then fat the lambs, then mellow are the wines, | 

| Then ſweet are ſlumbers on the flowery ground, 
Then with thick ſhades are lofty mountains crown'd, 
Let all thy hinds bend low at Ceres' ſhrin2; , 


b Mix honey ſweet, for her, with milk and mellow wine; 


Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 416, 
And Ceres call, and choral hymns reſound: 


«they are gone, and out of fight in a moment.” It is a. 
| pity that learned gentleman did not preſerve the force of 
this tenſe in his tranſlation. He has not only uſed the preſent: 
tenſe, but has diminiſhed the ſtrength and quickneſs of the ex- 
preſſion, which Virgil has made to confift only of two words, 


fugire ferae, by adding an epithet to beaſts, and mentioning; 


the place. they fly to: | 
| noms Savage beaſts to coverts fly. 


Dryden has been guilty of the ſame overſight : 
- Anil flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode. 


The Latin, ſays Mr. Benſon, is as quick and ſudden ag: 


their flight. Fugire ferac,. they are all vaniſhed in an in- 


ſtant, But in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation, one would ima- 


gine theſe creatures were drove out of ſome incloſed coun- 
try, and” were ſearching for entertainment in the next fo- 


| reſt. Vet Mr. Benſon himſelf did not. obſerve the beauty of 


the tenſe... 9 1 5 
Far ſhakes the earth, beaſts fly, and mortal hearts 
Pale fear dejects. e 


417. And Ceres call. ] This ſacrifice the Romans called 
#nbarvalia from abire arva ; for they led the vict:m round. 
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154 THE GEORGICS Books, 
Preſume not, ſwains, the ripen'd grain to reap, 
Till crown'd with oak in antic dance ye leap, 
Invoking Ceres, and in ſolemn Jays, 420 
Exalt your rural queen's immortal praiſe. | 
Great Jove himſelf unerring ſigns ordains, 
Of chilling winds, and heats, and driving rains; 
The moon declares when bluſt'ring Auſter falls, 
When herds ſhould be confin'd near ſhelt'ring ſtalls, | 
When winds approach, the vex'd ſea heaves around, 426 
From the bleak mountain comes a hollow ſound, 
The loud blaſt whiſtles o'er the echoing ſhore, 
Ruſtle the murm'ring woods, the riſing billows roar. 
From the trail bark that ploughs the raging main, 430 
The greedy waves unwillingly refrain, 
When loud the corm'rant ſcreams and ſeeks the land, 
And coots and ſea-gulls ſport upon the ſand ; | 
And the tall hern his marſhy haunts forſakes, 
And tow'rs to heav'n above the cuſtom'd lakes: 435 
Oft, ſtars fall headlong thro' the ſhades of night, 
And leave behind white tracks of trembling light, 
In circles play light chaff and wither'd leaves, 
And floating feathers dance upon the wayes. 


427. Mountain.] This puts me in mind of a paſſage in 
2 Seaſons on the ſame ſubject, the approach of 2 
orm: 3 N 


Along the woolls, along the mooriſh fens, 
Sighs the fad genius of the coming ſtorm; 
And up among the looſe disjointed cliffs, q ö 
And fractur'd mountains. wild, the brawling brook 
And cave preſageful ſend a hollow moan, 
' Reſounding long in liflening Finey's rr. 
35 Thousox's Winter, ver. 70: 


* 


Book 1: Gen, 253: 


But when keen lightnings flaſh from Boreas? pole, 440 
From Eurus' houſe to weſt, when pealing thunders roll, 
The country ſwims, all delug'd are the dales, | | 
And every pilot furls his humid fails. 

Sure warnings ſtill the ftormy ſhowers precede z 

The conſcious cranes forſake the vapoury mead, 448 
The heifer toſſing high her head in air, 
With broader noſtrils ſnuffs the pale afar ; 

Light ſkims the chirping ſwallow o'er the flood, 

| The frogs croak hoarſely on their beds of mud; 

I Her eggs abroad the prudent piſmire bears, 450 
While at her work a narrow road ſhe wears. s 
Deep drinks the bow ; on ruſtling pinions loud, fe rowd | 
The crows, a. numerous hoſt ! from paſture homeward 


Lo! various ſea-fowl, and each bird that breeds 


| In Afian lakes, near fiveet Cay ſter's meads, 455 
O'er their ſmoath ſhoulders ſtrive the ſtream to fling, 
And waſtvin wanton ſport each fnaowy' wing 3. 

Now dive, now run upon the wat'ry plain, 

And long to lave their downy plumes in van 


416. The beifer taſfug.] This prognoſtic is taken from 
Aratus ; and I would obferve once for all, that almoſt each of. 
| the ſigns of weather are borrowed (and indeed beautified) from 
JJC ooo 

Arguta lacus, circumvelitavit hirundo, 
with ſeyeral that precede and follow it, are intirely taken with. 
| 2 alterations from Varrò Atacinus, as may be ſeen in 
ervius. b e DD TORT nn, 
452. Deep drinks the bow.) Alhades to the ridiculous no- 
tion of the ancients, that the rainbow ſuck'd up water with. - 
2 borns from lab es and rivers. „ | ; 
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Loudly the rains the boding rook demands, 4560 

And ſolitary ſtalks acroſs the ſcorching ſands. 

Nor leſs the virgins nightly taſks. that weave 

With buſy hands, approaching ſtorms perceive, 

While on the lamp they mark the ſputtering oil, 

And fungous clots the light, adheſive, ſoil. 46; 

Nor leſs by certain marks may'ſt thou deſcry 

Fair ſeaſons, in the calm, and ftormleſs ſcy; 

Then ſhine the ſtars with keener luſtre bright, 

Nor Cynthia borrows fram her brother's light. 

No fleecy clouds flit lightly through the air, 470 
The miſts deſcend, and low on earth appear. 

Nor Thetis' halcyons baſking on the ſtrand, 

Their plumage to the tepid: ſun expand - 

Nor ſwine deep delving with the ſordid ſnout, 

Delight to toſs the bundled ftraw about. 475; 

To watch the ſetting ſun, the ſullen owl... 
Sits penſive, and in vain repeats her. baleful how! ; 

Niſus appears ſublime in liquid air, . 

And Scylla rues the raviſh'd purple hair: 


461. Stalks acroſs the ſcorching ſands.) The line admirably 
repreſents the action of the crow, and is an echo to the ſenſe, 
Thoſe who are fond of alliteration, are delighted with this 
verſe, where ſo many S's are found together: they may ſay 

= ſame. of plena tluviam, & vocat voce, in the preceding 

ine. | AGEs | 

467. Calm.) According to what Pierius found in- ſeveral 
old manuſcripts: ex imbresin-the original, for the poet begins 

to ſpeak of fair weather. | N 
477. In vain repeuts.] Dr. Trapp interprets nequicquam, in 
vain, Dr. Martyn, not repeats.—If we underſtand the poet 
ta be ſpeaking of the, continuance of fair weather, nequic- 
_ quem muſt fignify not; becauſe, according to Pliny, the hoot- 

mgwtheow) at ſuch a time would be a ſign of rain, 


* 
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| Where with ſwift wings ſhecuts th? etherial way, 480 z 


Fierce Niſus preſſes on his panting prey, 

Where Niſus wheels, ſhe ſwiftly darts away. 

With throats compreſs'd, with ſhrill and clearer voice, 
The tempeſt gone, the cawing rooks rejoice ; 


seek with unuſual j joys, on branches hung = bp 


| Their much-lov'd nefts, and feed their callow young. 

Not that to them a genius heay'n hath lent, 

Or piercing foreſight of each dark event, 

| But when the changeful temper of the ſkies, 

| The rare condenſes, the denſe rarifies, | 490 

New motions on the alter'd air impreſt, 

New images and paſſions fill their breaſt: 

Hence the glad birds. in louder concert join, 

Hence croaks th' exulting rook, and ſport theluſty kine. 
But if thou ſhalt obſerve the rapid ſun, 495 

And mark. the moons their following courſes run, 

No night ſerene with ſmiles, ſhall e' er betray, 

And ſafely may'ſt thou truſt the coming day: 

When the young moon returning light collects, 


Prepare ye mariners and watchful ſwains 
| For waſteful ſtorms and deluges of rains! 


Mr. wy has ſtrangely tranſlated this paſſage : 
' And owls that mark the ſetting ſun declare, 
A ſtar- light evening and a morning fair. 


abſtruſe notions. The meaning of the words fato prudentia. 
major, which occaſions difficulties among the commentators, 
ſeems to be, a greater knowledge (than men have). in the. fate 
ee. 


If *twixt her horns we ſpy thick gloomy ſpecks, $005 | 


v7. Not that to tbem.] This is 2 remarkable inſtance of 
Virgib's clear. and beautiful ſtyle in expreſſing even the moſt . 
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158 THE GEORGICS Book x, 
But if a virgin-bluſh her cheeks o'erſpread,. 
Lo, winds ! they tinge her golden face with red; 

But the fourth evening if ſhe clearly rife, 505 
And fail unclouded thro' the azure ſkies, 
That day, and all the following month behind, 

_ No, rattling ſtorm ſhall feel of rain or wind: 

And failors ſav d from the deyouring ſea, 

To Glaucus vows prefer and Panope. 5 "OG 
Nor leſs the ſun, When eaſtern hills he leaves, 8 
And when he ſinks behind the bluſhing waves, 

Prognoſtics gives: he brings the ſafeſt ſigns 

At morn, and when the ſtarry evening ſhines : 

When with dark ſpots his opening face he clouds, 51; 
Shorn of his beams, and half his glory ſnrouds, 

| Suſpe& thou ſhowers : the ſouth from ocean borne, 

Springs noxious to the cattle, trees and corn. 

When ſcatter'd are his rays ;- with paleneſs ſpread 

When faint Aurora leaves 'Tithanus' bed; 520; 

Ah! can the leaves their ripening grapes defend 

Such heaps of horrid hail on rattling roofs deſcend ! 
Obſerve too, when he ends his heavenly race, 

What various colours wander. o'er his face: 


50 5. Clearly.) The verſe in the original is quoted by Se- 
neca in his works, in a different manner from the common 
reading, —PLEN . tec Cotufis per caglum coruidus ibit; and 
he certainly meant it {o,.by what he lags of it, If this be the 
true reading, it may be thus underſtood. 5 If on the fourth 
day ct the new moon; its WHOLE pisk appears, and the 
| horns of that part of it which is enligbten'd, are ſharp, and 
well-pointed ; then the next day, ant all the foilowing to 
the end of the month, will be ſreg both ſrom high winds aud 
rain,” Fo | hos * 2 * Hor 2 WORTE. 


* 


e ay - 


The duſky, rain; the fiery, wind. denotes ; 525 
But if with glowing red he mingle ſpots, 

Then ſhowers and winds commixt ſhalt thou bebold 

In dreadful tempeft thro? black aether roll'd; | 
In ſuch a night, when foon the waves will roar, 

None ſhould perſuade to looſe my bark from ſhore. 5 30 
But if his orb be lucid, clear his ray, 

| When forth he uſhers, or concludes the day, 

| Fear not the ſtorms : for mild will be the breeze, 

And Aquilo but gently wave the trees. 

1 In fine, what winds may riſe at evening late; 5335 
What ſhowers may humid Auſter meditate, | 

| By ſureſt marks th? unerring ſun declares, | 

And who, to call the ſun deceitful, dares ? 

| He too foretells ſedition's ſecret ſchemes, 


525. The 1415 rain.] Tho- believe there is no one thing 
in the whole anguage of the Romans, that we are more at 

a loſs about now, than their names of colours; it appears 
eden enough, that coeruleus was uſed by them for fome. 


2 to prove this, but one or two from Virgil will de ſuf- 
| cient: ; 
| _ Coeruleus Pluviam denuntiat. 
-Coeruleus ſupra caput aſtitit inter; | | 
Noctem Hememque ferens, et inborruit unda tenebris. 
Aen. 3. 19 5. 
rorxluris, pag. 167. note 54s : 


never perhaps 1 in anallegorical one, are greatly offended at the 
word copitet here. The thinking of a wind is to them the 
ligheſt pitch of abſurdity that can be. They are therefore fo 
tering the palage into ? gu "ge et bumidus auſier, or 0 


| rene and treaſons, wars and ſtratagems. 5 540 


dark colour or other. One might bring à number of in- 


536. Aufter ure ] Several of the commentators that have 
been uſed to conſider the winds only in a natural way, and 
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566 THE GEORGYTCS Bock: 
He too, bewailing her unhappy doom, 2 55 
When fell her glorious Caeſar, pitied Rome; 
With duſky redneſs veil'd his chearful light, 
And impious mortals fear'd.eternal night-:: 
Then too, the trembling earth; and ſeas that rag'd, 54; 
And dogs, and boding birds dire ills preſag : 
What globes of flame hath thund'ring Aetna thrown, 
What heaps of ſulphur mix'd with molten ſtone, 
From her burſt entrails did ſhe oft exſpire, 
And deluge the Cyclopean fields with fire! 550 
A clank of arms and ruſhing to the wars, 
The ſound of trampling ſteeds, and clattering cars, 
Heard thro” th' aftoniſh'd ſky, Germania ſhock'd, 
The ſolid Alps unuſual tremblings rock' d!!! 
Thro' ſilent woods a diſmal voice was heard, 555 
And glaring. ghoſts all grimly pale appear d, 


— 


concite. contra omnes codices, as themſelves ſay : If theſe 
gentlemen would pleaſe to conſider that it is not they, but Vir- 
gil that is ſpeaking here; that the winds were frequently te- 
preſented as perſons in his time; that he had been uſed to {ee 
them ſo repreſented both in Greece, and in his own country; 
that they were commonly worſhipped as gods and they 
may perhaps be perſuaded not to think this fo ſtrange an ex- 
preſſion for him to uſe. _ PoLYMET1sS, Dial. 13. p. 204 
Horace ſpeaking of the river Aufidus ſays finely, Diluwien 
MEDI TATUR agris, Od. 14. Lib. 4. as” 
S841. He too beawailing.},* Tis ſomething ſtrange that the belt 
hiſtorians, Pliny, Piutarch, and Appian, join in relating thee 
prodigies. Plutarch not only mentions the paleneſs of the ſun, 


for a whole year after Caeſar's death, but adds, that the fruits: m 
rotted for want of heat. Appian relates the ſtories of the to 
claſhing of arms, and ſhouts in the air, an ox ſpeaking with. ba 


a human voice, ſtatues ſweating blood, wolves howling in be 
Rorum, and victims wanting entrails. ts 


4 


* 


Book 1. OF VIRGIL... 161 


At duſky eve; dumb cattle ſilence broke, 
And with the voice of man (portentous I) ſpoke ! 
| Earth gapes aghaſt ; the wondering rivers ſtop ; 


The brazen ſtatues mourn, cold ſweats from ivory drop; 


| Monarch of mighty floods, ſupremely ſtrong, 561 
Eridanus, whole foreſts whirPd along, 

And rolling onwards with a ſweepy ſway, 
| Bore houſes, herds, and helpleſs hinds away: 


| The victims? entrails dire events forbade ! „ 


i Wolves howl in cities! wells o'erflow with blood, 
4 Ne'er with ſuch rage did livid lightnings glare, 
Nor comets trail ſuch lengths of horrid hair 

| For this, Philippi ſaw, with civil rage, = 


| The wretched Roman legions twice engage; 570 


662. Eridanus.] The redundant ſyllable in fuwiorum, is 


| expreſſive of the inundation. Dion Caſſius relates, that the 


river Po did not only overflow and occaſion prodigious da- 


mages, but left likewiſe great quantities of ſerpents when it 
retired. | | 2 

the meaning of this paſſage, which was never cleared up till 
Mr. Holdſworth publiſhed a judicious differtation on the ſub- 
ject, He is of opinion, that Virgil means by his two battles 


of Philippi, not two battles fought on the ſame individual ſpot, 
but at two diſtant places of the ſame name, the former at Phi- 


lippi (alias Thebae Phthiae) near Pharſalus in Theſlaly : the 
latter at Philippi near the confines of Thrace, And tho? 
hiſtorians (all except Lucius Florus) for diſtinction's ſake, call 


the latter battle only by the name of Philippi; yet, as there 
| was one at Philippi near Pharſalia, in ſight of which the for- 
mer was fought, the poets call both by the ſame name. As 


to the reaſons' which he ſays determined Virgil to call both 
battles by the ſame name, the chief of them I think is this: 


that in compliment to Auguſtus, he might impreſs the ſuper- 


itious Romans with a belief, that the vengeance of the gods 
„ VVV a gainſt 


569. Philippi.] Many learned critics have diſputed about 
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162 THE GEORGICS Book 1, 
| Emathia, (heaven decreed I) was twice imbru'd, 
And Haemus' fields twice fatten'd with our blood. 
The time at length ſhall come, when lab'ring ſwains, 
As with their ploughs they turn theſe guilty plains, 
*Gainſt hollow helms their heavy drags ſhall ſtrike, 57; 
And claſh *gainſt many a ſword, and ruſty pike ; 
View the vaſt graves with horror and amaze, 
And at huge bones of giant heroes gaze. 
Ve guardian gods of Rome, our pray'r, 
And Romulus, and thou, chaſte Veſta, hear! 550 


againſt the murderers of Caeſar was denounced by numbers 
of prodigies and omens; and in ſo remarkable a manner 
that there appeared in it a particular ſtroke of providence, ac. 
cording to the heathen ſuperſtition, that the ſecond battle 
which proved fatal to the Romans, ſhould be fought in the 
fame province with the firſt, and near a ſecond Philippi. 
$574. Ploughs.) The delicate art of the poet in returning to 
his ſuhject by inſerting this circumſtance of the ploughman's 
Funding old armour, cannot be ſufficiently admired, Philip 
has finely imitated it in his Oder, where ſpeaking of the de. 
ſtruction of old Ariconium, he adds, 43 


pon that treacherous tract of land 
She whilom ſtood ; now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and, with ruddieſt freight bedeck'd 
Tue apple- tree, by our fore-fathers* blood 
Improv'd, that now recalls the devious muſe, 
Vrging her deſtin d labours to purſue. 3 
ca 55 PHiLIPs's Cyder, Book I, 


679. Te greater guardian gods.) Virgil (ſays Mr. Spence) 
by the dit patril, here means the great train of deities, firl 
received all oyer the eaſt, and afterwards ſucceſſively in Greece 
_ and Italy. Among the Romans, the three deities received a 
ſupreme, were Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; and therefore 
Virgil adds the word indigetes, to fix it to the 0801 Te] pon, 
odr the three great ſupreme gods, received as ſuch in his ow" 

eountry. Jndigetes here is much the ſame at ng ri in Juvenal, 


hen 


Ye, who preſerve with your propitiqus powers, 
Etrurian Tiber, and the Roman towers! 

| At leaſt permit this youth to ſave the world 

{ (Our only refuge!) in confuſion hurl'd: 

| Let ſtreams of blood already ſpilt attone 

For perjuries of falſe Laomedon |! 

| The gods, O Caeſar, envy and complain, 

| That men and earthly cares thy ſteps detain ; 15 

| Where ſacred order, fraud and force confound, 4 

| Where impious wars and tumults rage around, 590 c 

And every various vice and crime is crown'd : 

| Diſhonour'd lies the plough ; the baniſh'd ſwains 

Are hurried from th' uncultivated plains z 


when he. ſpeaks of theſe very deities. Mr. Spence obſerves 
how faultily Dryden has tranſlated this 27 42% 85 
5 | | POLYMET1S, Dial. 20. 
532, Etrurian.] Virgil in this place, and in Geo. 2. 530. 
_ of Tuſcany and Rome almoſt as if they were upon the 
| lame footing ; chiefly out of complaiſance for his great patron 
Mecaenas, who was deſcended from the old race of the kings 
of that country. 5. F HOLDSWORTH. 
586. Falſe Laomedon.] Apollo and Neptune being hired by 
Laomedon, to aſſiſt him in building a wall round his city of 
Troy, when the work was finiſhed were by him defrauded of 
their pay, | 
587. O Caeſar.) I at firſt tranſlated it, great Caeſar ; but ob- 
ſerved afterwards that the poet joins no epithet to Caeſar ; 1 
therefore omitted ſo improper an addition; which weakens the 
dignity and ſimplicity of the original. 7 | 
590. Impious war: 5 The amiable and gentle temper, the uni- 
verſal benevolence of Virgil, appear in this ſtriking paſſage. 
A certain melancholy flow in the numbers, and an air of pity 
ſor the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, make theſe lines more 
valuable than even the poetry they contain. At the time 1 
theſe ext 1761, it is impoſlible to read them without feeling 


164 THE GEORGICS. Book 1. 
The fickles into barbarous ſwords are beat, 

_ Euphrates here, there war the Germans threat. 995 
The neighbouring cities break faith's mutual bands, 
And ruthleſs Mars raves wild o'er all the lands. 

As when four furious courſers whirl away 

Phe trembling driver, nor his cries obey, 

With headlong haſte ſwift- pouring oer the plains, bag 
The chariot bounds. along, hor hears the reins. 


The End of the Firſt Gonxeie. 
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BOO K the Second. 


ARG U ME N Tc” 


is Book, SLY treats of anne, is Svided 3 into 
ſeven parts. I. The poet ſpeaks of the various ways 
in which trees are produced, both by nature and art. 
IL. Their different ſpecies and forts, and how they are 
to be . bf fl. What foils are moſt ſuitable to 
each ; from whence he bathe? digreſſes into an eu- 


comium on the ſoil and produci ions of Italy, IV. The 


method of diſcovering and diſtinguiſping the nature of 
each ſol, V. The culture and management of t 
vine. VI. The culture of the olive and other trees, 


VII. The praiſes of a country life. 


10 


\ 


[166]. 


THE 
BOOK the Second. 
Ius far of tillage, and the heav'nly figns ; 
5 Now thee I ſing, O Bacchus, god of vines ! 
With thee the native race of ſylvan trees, 
And olives, blooming late by ſlow degrees. 


Come, ſacred fire, with luſcious cluſters crown'd, 
Here all the riches of thy reign abound ; . 


—-T 


Ver. 2. Now thee I fing, O Bacchus.) Inſtead of coolly pro- 
poſing the ſubject he is going to treat of, viz. the cultivation 
of vines, olives, &c. the poet at once breaks out into a raptu- 
rous addreſs to Bacchus, in the ſtyle of an hymn ; the image 

contained in the following lines is beautiful and pictureſque, 


Huc, pater o Lenaze, deni: nudataque mio 
Tinge novo mecum direptis crura coiburnis. 
We ſee the god treading the wine-prefs, Mr. Dryden“ 


tranſlation of this paſſage is remarkable, 
: | 7 N Se Come 


woke THE GEORGICS. 67 

bach field replete with Bluſhing autumn glows, 

\nd in deep tides for thee, the foaming vintage flows. 

) come, thy buſkins, ſacred fire, unlooſe, 

and tinge with me thy thighs in purple juice. 10 

| Kind nature trees, by ſeveral means, ſupplies, 

Spontaneous ſome, by art untaught, ariſe ; 

At will, by brook, in lawn or meadow, bloom 

b obedient oſier, and the bending broom ; 

While with the poplar on the mazy ſhore 15 

he willow waves its azure foliage hoar. 

part by the force of quick”ning ſeed ariſe, 

Hence tow'rs the lofty cheſnut to the ſcies; 

And Aeſculus, great monarch of the grove, 

upreme and ſtatelieſt of the trees of Jove: 26 
ith the proud oak, beneath whoſe aweful ſhade 1 

Religious rites fond Greece devoutly paid. 

Some pour an infant foreſt from their roots, 

hus elms and cherries ſpring in frequent ſhoots. 

hus too, their tender tops Parnaſſus” bays, . 

beneath their mother's ſheltering ſhadow, raiſe, 


Come, ſtrip with me, my god, come drench all o'er : 
Thy limbs in muſt of wine, and drink atev'ry pore. 


11. Kind nature trees.] The poet ſays, wild trees are pro- 
duced three ſeveral ways, 1. SPONTANEOUSLY, 2. by SEEDS, 
. 22 SUCKERS. Hie ſtili uſes the ſame order at verſe the 

it, Ke. | 9 | 5 

22, Greece dewoutly paid.] In this, and many other paſ. 
ſages, he glances at, and ridicules the ſuperſtitions of the Gre 
clans, „ | 

24. Cherries.] This kind of fruit had not been brought into 
Italy many years before Virgil wrote. Tis ſaid, Lucullus 
lot introduced them into that country after he had-conquered 


Mit idates. 


x58 THE GEORGICS Book; 

So ſpring, as nature various means approves, 

Or woods, or ſhrubs, or conſecrated groves, 

Yet other means hath ſage experience found ; 

'This, from the mother- trunk, within the ground 39 

The tender ſucker ſets; another takes 

Of larger growth, croſs-ſplit, or ſharpen'd ſtakes, 

And oft, in native earth, the boughs we ſee 

Inverted, multiply the parent tree: 

Nor fears the gard'ner oft, the ſmalleſt ſhoot 33 
To truſt to earth; ſome aſk not for a root. Be 

Oft from cleft olive-trunks with age decay'd 

New fibres ſhoot, and ſprings a wond'rous fhade. 

Even different trees a mutual change aſſume, 

And ſtill improv'd, with alien foliage bloom ; 40 
By pear- trees are ingrafted apples borne, 

And ſtony corneils bluſhing plums adorn. 

Search then, ye farmers, with ſagacious mind, 

How beſt to manage every various kind. | 

With culture civihze your ſavage trees, 4 

Nor let your lands lie dead in flothful caſe. 


29. Yet other means.) Having ſpoken-of trees which ſpon- 
taneouſly propagate their ſpecies, he now proceeds to nien. 
tion thoſe methods which are uſed by human induſtry. Thee 
are by ſuckers, ſets, layers, cuttings, pieces of cleft wood, and 
ingrafting. 0 |  MaRTrYs. 

32. Croſs-ſplit or ſharpen'd ſtakes.] There are two ways of 
planting ſetters. The quadrifidas ſudes (fays Mr. Benion) is 
when the bottom is ſlit acroſs both ways; the -acuto robore i 
when it is cut into a point, which is called the colt's foot. 

37. Olwe.) It is common in Italy to fee old olive-trecs, 
that ſeem totally dead in the trunk, and yet have very flow1ih- 
mg young heads, The ſame is often as Spring old 

RE | 2 Willows} 


Book 2 OF VIRGILE. 169 
What joy the grapes on Iſmarus to crop, . 
And cloath with olives huge Taburnus' top! 
Haſte then my better part of fame, my pride, | 
Do thou my courſe at once aſſiſt and guide; 50 

Do thou, Maecenas, ſhare with me the gale, 

Ando'er expanded ſeas unfurl the ſwelling ſail. 

Nor ſoars my thought ambitious to rehearſe, 

All nature's wonders, in my ſhorter verſe ; 
A taſk like this, would aſk an hundred tongues, 55 
An hundred mouths, and iron- armed lungs. 

Still will we keep the friendly ſhore at hand, 

Nor dare to launch too boldly from the land : 


' willows 3 of which I have ſeen ſeveral (and particularly ſome 
in the garden iſland in St. James's Park) which ſend down a 
tap-root from their heads through the trunk, that often ſeems 
intirely decayed ; and ſo form a young tree on an old ſtock, 
which looks as flouriſhing as the other does rotten. SPENCE, 
47. Iſmarus.] Iſmarus is a mountain in Thrace ; Tabur- 
mus in Campania, famous for olives. 8 

51. Do thou, Mazcenas.) If I miſtake not, no patron was 
ever ſo finely commended as Maecenas is in this work. In- 
deed all Virgil fays to him, or of him, is as follows, viz. In 
the firſt book, Virgil names him in the ſecond line. In the 
ſeeond book, he begs him to aſſiſt him in his undertaking, and 
declares he owes the greateſt part of his reputation to him. In 
the third book, he mentions the difficulty of the taſk Maecenas 
had put him upon, and again begs his aſſiſtance, In the 
fourth book, he defires him to look favourably upon that piece, 
and addreſſes it more particularly to him, than he had done 
any of the former. Tis true there is no great eclat in all 
this, but the compliment to Maecenas lies here. Virgil un- 
dertook a very neceſſary work for the ſervice of his prince, 
and his country. He declares it was Maecenas put him upon 
it, He found the work very difficult, but ſtill Maecenas per- 
ſuades him to perſiſt in it; and by Eis patronage, and his ge- 
ae, enabled him to go through with it; ſo that the 59 | 

OL, I. | A 


ways by which wild trees are produced, —Here he follow 


170 THE GEORGICS Book 2. 

Nor will I tire thine ear with fables vain, | 

With long preambles and ſuperfluous ſtrain. bo 
The trees, whoſe ſhades ſpontaneous pierce the ſkie; 

'Tho? barren, beautiful and vig'rous riſe ; 

For nature works beneath : but if thy toil 

Graft, or tranſplant them in a gentler ſoil, 

Their genius wild, where: eber thou lead'ſt the way, 6 

Of diſcipline ſequaceous, will obey: 

So will the ſprouts that from the root aroſe 

If plac'd amid the plain, in order'd rows: 

For elſe the mother's overſhadowing top, 

Or blaſts the fruit, or checks the promis'd crop. 50 

All trees from ſeed advance by ſlow degrees, 

And for a future race their ſhades increaſe ; 

Fruits of the richeſt juice in time decay, 

And ! birds amid neglected vineyards prey; 

All, all, muſt feel the force of toil intenſe, 7 

Be to the trench contin'd, and tam'd with large expence, 


all the juſtice that is done to Auguſtus's character, all tf 
ſervice that work could do his country, was owing to Maccenit 
This was complimenting him in the fineſt manner. He un 
ſpeaking of a miniſter, The charaQter he gives him is tha 
of a perſon, who employs his power and fortune in count. 
nancing one that could be of uſe to his maſter, and the pub 

lic. Here the poet makes a graceful figure, whilſt he ſh 
his gratitude by owning his obligations, and at the ſame tine 
that he makes his court to his patron, he makes his pat!o3 
court to his prince. FD BkExS0N 
59. Fables vain.) He points at the truth, and the de 
nity, and the utility of his ſubjef, exalting it above fuvji® 
of mere fiction, and Grecian tales. 


61. The trees.) The poet had before mentioned the * 
8 ti 


(ant 


os ops a ., 


Book 2. OF VIRGIL.: 1 
With beſt ſucceſs, from truncheons olives ſpring; 
Layers of the vine the faireſt cluſters bring ; 

From ſets will bloom the myrtle, plant of love ; 

But quite full-grown tranſplant the hazle grove; 80 
Aſh too, tho? tall, and that fair tree whoſe boughs ' 
Bear the broad crown that binds Alcides? brows, 


fame method, and ſhews by what culture each ſort may be 
meliorated. TE 3 . MARTYN. 
do. But quite full-grown.] A curious diſſertation on the 
| ſubje&t of theſe verſes by Mr. Holdſworth was publiſhed not 
| long ago, of whom I have heard many able judges declare, - 
that he underſtood Virgil better than any man living. In my 
humble opinion, ſays he, after the general concluſion of plant- 
ing out, | | 


Scilicet omnibus ef labor impendendus ; & omnes 
Cogende in ſulcum, ac multi mercede domnide, 


And the ſhort remark added, that ſome trees thrive beſt, not 
by the ordinary way of planting, but by layers and truncheons, 


Sed truncis oleae melius, Sc. 


Virgil proceeds next to another ſort of planting, ſtill more dif- 
ficult; and tells us, that not only young plants and trun- 
cheons may be removed, but even grown trees. This is me- 
thodical, and conſiſtent with what preceded, the tranſition 


tion, but we are led into a part we had ſeen nothing of before, 
a grove of ſome conſiderable growth, newly planted, And 
therefore we may obſerve, all the epithets and decorations, | 
uſed-here to enliven the ſubject, are ſuited to trees of an ad- 
vanced age, 2 


Plantis edurae coryli, &c: 


By this interpretation it muſt appear already, that the ep:- 
thet ardua, which is a difficulty with Dr. Martyn, becomes 
dlain and eaſy: and indeed it was fo far from embarraſſing 

55 I 2 Eg: mes 


ealy, and the climax juſt, We continue ſtill in the planta- | 
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Jove's oak, or palm high-waving o'er the ſteep, 
And fir now fit to tempt the dang'rous deep. 

On th' horrid arbute graft the w./nut*s ſpray, g 
Or bid with apples barren planes look gay: 


WL 


me, that it helped to explain what went before. We advance 
farther in the plantation, and are ſhewn, that even the palm 
too (an exotic) may be tranſplanted when tall, or in poctic 
language, be born a tree; and ſo likewiſe the. fir, when 
grown fit tor a maſt. CRE | e 
We may very reaſonably imagine, that in Virgil's time, 
that age of luxury, the great men of Rome tranſplanted tal 
trees from woods and nurſeries, as is frequently done with us, 
into their walks and gardens. Maecenas, to whom this bock 
is dedicated, had a garden, we know, on the Eſquiline hill, 
celebrated by Horace and others; and *tis not improbable, 
that in order to bring it ſooner to perfection, this mighthe 
practis'd there, perhaps juſt at the time when Virgil was wi'ting 
this Georgic. If ſo, how artfully does the poet here infinuat, 
with his uſual addreſs, a compliment to his patron ? T only 
hint this as a conjecture ; but am more inclin'd to believe, 
that ſomething of the wilderneſs part of a garden is intended, 
by the palm being placed amongſt the others; which, tho'a 
fruit- tree in its own country, yet is not improperly put here i 
the company of foreſt- trees, becauſe it did not bear fruit, na 
was counted a fruit-tree at that time in Italy: as Pliny in- 
forms us lib. 111, c. 4. and therefore could be planted only, a 
the others might, for beauty and ornament to gardens. 
Whether Virgil had any ſuch view or not, there can at lea 
be no doubt but that removing tall trees was practis'd amorg 
the Romans. We find by Pliny, that the eommon methodal 
making their arbufia, or plantations for, ſupporting vines 
was by planting out elms, when about five years old, 0 
about twenty foot high: lib. xvii. c. 11. And the fir, me 
tion'd above, which Pliny tells us had ſo deep a root, mult 
certainly have been a tall tree, and yet, he ſays, was remont. 
As to the palm, tho” it did not arrive to ſuch perfection 
Italy, as to bear fruit, yet we find it was common there; a0d 
a tree which not only would bear removing, but thrive tit 
better for it. 93 5 Mee 
| | Aud 


BAS OF VIEGEHE [298 
| Oft has the beech improv'd the cheſnut bore, 
| The wild aſh ſtood with pear-tree bloſſoms hoar, 
And ſwine beneath the elm have crack'd the maſt y ftore, I. 
| The ſwains who graft, emptoy a different art 90 
From thoſe, Who to the bark a bud impart: 
For thro? the rind where buͤrſts the tender gem, 
Faſt by the knot they wound the taper ſtem, 


And to put this matter about removing tall trees beyond 
| diſpute, Virgil himſelf confirms it in another place, and 
makes his Corycius Senex put it in practice, Georg. iv. 
144, Kc. | | | | 


lle etiam ſeras in verſum diflulit unos, 
Eduramquè pirum, & ſpiuos jam pruna ferentes, 
Jamque miniſtrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 


Tis true, moſt of the commentators and tranſlators ſeem not 
| to have rightly apprehended the meaning of this paſſage, as 
Dr. Martyn obſerves, and thereby have loſt much of its ſpirit. * 
| But fince he has render'd it juſtly, and given it its full force, 
I doubt not, but when he compares the expreſſions of both 
paſſages together, he will more eaſily agree to my interpreta-/ 
tion; and will be ſurpriz'd, as indeed I am, how it before 
| eſcap'd him, With regard to the verſes following in the 
original, | . 
Inſeritur vero ex foetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Et ſteriles platani malos geſſere valentes : 
 Caſftaneae fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 
Flore pyri, glandemquè ſues fregere ſub ulmis. 


Mr, Holdſworth obſerves, that Virgil had before ſpoken of 
graſting in the common method, from ver. 32 to 34. 


7 


Et ſaepe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Verterè in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 


As he there grafts only kernel fruit on kernel, and ſtone on 
| ſtone, he ſhews plainly that he underſtood what was the com- 
mon method, and conforms to it. Again, from ver, 49 to 


M8: -- 
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Then in the ſlit an alien bud confin'd, 
They teach to knit congenial with the rind; 95 
Or thro? the poliſh'd trunk they wedge their way, 
And in the chaſm inſert a luſty ſpray; 
Ere long to heaven the ſoaring branches ſhoot, 

And wonder at their height, and more than native fruit, 
Beſides, of ſturdy elms a different kind, 100 
Of willows, and the watery lote, we find. 

Th' Idean cypreſs various looks aſſumes, 

In numerous forms the luſcious olive blooms : 

Nor Orchite's nor the Radius? kind is one, 

Nor Pauſia's by their bitter berries known; 105 
In ſeveral hues to ſhine the apple loves; 

How many ſpecies deck Alcinous' groves? 


What vaſt varieties each orchard bears, 


In ſyrian, bergamot, and pounder pears ? 
Nor the ſame grape Heſperia's vintage fills, 110 
Which Leſbos gathers from Methymnia's hills. 


31. under the articles of improvements, he obſerves, that 
chance-plants, which are naturally wild, may be civilized by 
grafting, as crabs, ſloes, or wild plums, &e. 
1 Namen baec quoque fi quis  _ 

TInſerat, aut ſcrobibus mandet mutata ſubactis, 

Exuerint ſyl veflrem animum. 


Having thus ſufficiently mentioned this practice, and there be. 
ing no neceſſity to repeat it as he endeavours to be as conciſe 
as poſſible; he proceeds in the next place to tell us, that trees 
of different kinds may likewiſe be grafted on each other. And 
uàs he had before ſhew'd, in the four preceding verſes, what art 
could do in tranſplanting tall trees; he advances here to ſhew 
what may likewiſe be done by the help of art in grafting, viz. 
that any ſcion may be ingrafted on any ſtock, All the tranſ- 
lators have millaken this paſſage; and I am indebted to Mr. 


Holdly orth for his clearing it up, 


| Book 2. OF VIRGIL. 175 
of Thaſian vines, and Mareotic white, 

One loves a fatten'd foil, and one a light; 

| Beſt are the Pſythian when by Phoebus dry'd ; 
Thin is Lageos' penetrating tide, f c 
| By which the faultering tongue, and ſtaggering feet are 

: Purple there are, and grapes which early ſpring ; [try'd; 
But in what ſtrains thee, Rhaetic, ſhall I ing _ 
| Yet dare not thou with Falern juice conteſt ! 
Amminean wines for body are the beſt; | 120 
E To theſe, ev'n Tmolus bends his cluſter'd brows, 

[ And, king of vine-clad hills, Phanaeus bows ; 

| By theſe is Argos? leſſer grape ſurpaſt, 

ö Tho' fam'd ſo much to flow, ſo long to laſt. 5 

Nor thine, O Rhodes, J paſs, whoſe ſtreams afford 125 
Libations to the gods, and crown the board: 

Nor thee, Bumaſtus, grape of plumpeſt ſize ; 

| But can my ſong each various race compriſe ? 
He that cou'd each rehearſe, the ſands might count, 
That from the Lybian waſte in whirling eddies mount: 
Or tell the billows as they beat the ſhores, 131 
| When all th' Ionian fea with raging Boreas roars. 

Nor every race will thrive in every ground: 

| Willows along the river-banks abound ; 


| 114, Phthia.] Paſſum is a wine made from raiſins, or dried 
| grapes, common both in Italy and the ſouth of France. But 
| the grapes are only hung up to dry, and not ſqueezed into 
| barrels like our common raiſins. 5 | 
126. Libations.] Among the Romans the firſt courſe con- 
| fiſted of fleſh, and the ſecond of fruit, at which they poured 


ort wine to offer to the gods, called a Libation. 


F |  ARBUTHNOT on Coins. 
127. Plumpeſt.) Bumaſtus is the very large red ſort of 
BY es 2 EDT oo, 
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While alders bud in wet and weeping plains, 1 


The wild aſh on the ridgy mountain reigns: 
Myrtles the ſhore, the baleful eugh approves 

Bleak blaſts, and Bacchus ſunny ſummits loves. 

T' extreme of cultivated lands ſurvey, 

'The painted Scythians, and the realms of day; 140 
All trees allotted keep their ſeveral coaſts, 
India alone the ſable ebon boaſts; _ 

Sabaea bears the branch of frankincenſe. 

And ſhall I fing, how teeming trees diſpenſe, 

Rich fragrant balms in many a trickling tear, 145 
With ſoft Acanthus' berries, never ſear? 
From Aethiop woods, where woolly leaves increaſe, 
Hpw Syrians comb the vegetable fleece? 

Or ſhall I tell how India hangs her woods . 
Bound of this earth, o'er Ocean's unknown floods? 150 
Where to ſuch height the trees gigantic grow, ) 
That far they leave the ſounding ſhaft below, 
'Tho? ſkill'd the natives are to bend the bow. 

The Median fields rich citron fruits produce, 

Tho' harſh the taſte, and clammy be the juice; 15; 
grapes, that they give you ſo perpetually in their deſerts in 
Italy: and particularly at Florence. It has its name from its 
1hape, each grape being like the teat of a cow ; Varro halt la- 
tiniſes the word, where he calls it byzzamma. HOLDSWORTH- 
154. Median fields.} Virgil here gives a very high character of 
this tree, both for its beauty and uſefulneſs: I take it that he mean 


orange-trees, which were brought firſt into Italy from Media 
in his time. As the orange-tree was not yet generally know! 


in Italy, he deſcribes it by its likeneſs to a tree, well known. 


there, the laurel-tree. The leaves, ſays he, reſemble tlie 
leaves of that; but have a fincr and more diffuſed ſmell, and 

it is almoſt always beautify'd with flowers. Pliny (Nat. my 
3 ö . 3 i | | b. 
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| Bleſt antidote ! which when in evil hour, 

| The ſtep-dame mixes herbs of poiſonous pow'r, 

1 And crowns the bowl with many a mutter'd ſpell, 
Will from the veins the direful draught expell. 

Large is the trunk, and laurel-like its frame, 169 
And 'twere a laurel, were its ſcent the ſame, 

Its laſting leaf each roaring blaſt defies, 

ET enacious of the ſtem its flourets riſe : 

Hence a more wholeſome breath the Medes receive, 

| And of pale ſires the lab'ring lungs relieve. 165 
© But neither Media's groves, her teeming mold, 
Fair Ganges? flood, nor Hermus thick with gold; 
Nor all the ſtores Panchaia's glebe expands, 

| Where ſpices overflow the fragrant ſands ; 

Nor Bactrian, nor Arabian fields can vie 170 
[ With the bleſt ſcenes of beauteous Italy. 

| Bulls breathing fire her furrows ne'er have known, 
Neer with the dreadful dragon's teeth were ſown, 


© lib, xii. c. 3. ) calls the een malus Medica, and his 
| account of it agrees extremely with this in Virgil. : 
E HoOLDSWORTH. 
1 166. ' Media' grows. ] We are now come to his moſt beau- 
tiful praiſes of Italy; nor is it eaſy to determine which 1s great- 
elt, the poet's ſkill, or the patriot's love of his country. He 
7 G :lances at Greece with ſome ironical ſarcaſms, in ſeveral parts 
ef this paſſage ; particularly he ſeems to laugh at ſome of their 
4 | abſurd ſtories ; in theſe lines, | 


Haec loca non tauri ſbirantes naribus nem 
Inwvertere, ſatis immanis dentibus hydri, 


be alludes to the famous ſtory of Jaſon. Mr. Thomſon has 
| fnclyimitated theſe praiſes of Italy in his Seaſons, where he 
lebrates Great Britain. See his Summer. 


15 
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Whence ſprung an iron crop, an armed train, 
With helm and ſpear embattell'd on the plain. „ 
But plenteous corn ſhe boaſts, and gen'rous wine, 

The luſcious olive, and the joyful kine. 

Hence o'er the plain the warrior-ſteed elate, 

Prances with portly pace in martial ſtate ; | 
Hence ſnowy flocks waſh'd in thy ſacred ftream, 180 

Clitumnus, and of victims the ſupreme „ 
The mighty bull, have led thro' ſhouting trains 
Rome's pompous triumphs to the lofty fanes. 

The fields here ſpring's perpetual beauties crown, 
Here ſummer ſhines in ſeaſons not her own. 18; 
Twice teem the cattle each revolving year, 

And twice the trees their bluſhing burthen bear. 
Nor here the tygreſs rears her rav'nous breed, 

Far hence is the fell lion's ſavage ſeed; _ 

Nor wretched fimplers ſpecious weeds invite, 190 
For wholeſome herbs, to crop pale aconite : 

Nor ſcaly ſnakes in ſuch vaſt volumes glide, 
Nor on a train ſo thick, and ſpires ſo lofty ride. 
Add too around what far-fam'd cities riſe, 

What ſtately works of daedal artifice ! 195 


181. Clitumnuus.] Now called Clitumno; it riſes a little be. 
ow the village of Campello in Ombria. The inhabitants 
near this river ſtill retain a notion, that its waters are attended 
wink a ſupernatural property, imagining that it makes the 
cattle white that drink of it; a quality for which it is like. 
we celebrated by many of the Latin poets. 
„  ___ See MELMOTH's Pliny, p. 455 
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With tow'red towns her craggy cliffs are crown'd, 
Here rivers roll old moſs-grown ramparts round. 

And ſhall my ſong her two-fold ocean boaſt, 

That pours its riches forth on either coaſt ? 

Her ſpacious lakes; firſt mighty Larius, thee? 20 
And thee, Benacus, roaring like a ſea? _ Z 

Her ports and harbours, and the Lucrine mounds, 

From which the beating main indignant bounds ; 
Where Julius? flood of bonds impatient raves, 204 
And calm Avernus' ſtreights confine the Tuſcan waves ? 
Her fields with braſs and ſilver veins have glow'd, 

Her pregnant rocks with gold abundaut flow'd. 


196. With towns—clifs.) Among other inſtances of the 
happineſs of Italy, Virgil mentions its having ſo many towns 
built on craggy rocks and hills, There were more former- 
ly, and are ſeveral fill. In the road from Rome to Naples, 
you ſee no loſs than four in one view, from the hill on which 
Piperno now ſtands ; reckoning that for one of them. Theſe 
were very uſeſul, of old, for defence, among ſuch a fight- 
ing race of people: and are ſo ſtill for their coolneſs, in ſo 
hot a climate, that they are generally forced to drive their 
flocks of ſheep up upon the mountains for the ſummer- ſeaſon, 
| as they uſually feed them in the ſheltered plains by the ſea-ſide 
in the winter. | HoLDSWORTH and SPENCE... 
198. Ocean.) Italy is waſhed on the north fide by the 
Adriatic ſea, or gulph of Venice, which is called mare ſu- 
perum, or the upper ſea; and on the ſouth ſide by the Tyr- 
rhene or Tuſcan ſea, which is called mare inferum, or the 
lower ſea. The Larius is a great lake at the foot of the 
Alps in the Milaneſe, now called, Lago di Como, The Be- 
nacus is another great Jake in the Veroneſe, now called 
Lago di Garda; out of which flows the Mincius, on the 
banks of which our poet was born. Lucrinus and Avernus 
are two lakes of Campania ; the former of which was almoſt 
wholly deſtroyed by an earthquake, but he latter is ſill re- 
maining, and now called Lago d'Av.rn . 
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She birth to many a race, in battle brave, E 
The Marſian, and the Sabine ſoldier, gave. 

Her's are Liguria's ſons, untaught to yield, 210 
And her's the Volſci, ſkill'd the ſpear to wield ; 


The Decian hence, and Marian heroes came, 


Hence ſprung thy line, Camillus, mighty name: 
Hence roſe the Scipios, undiſmay'd in fight, 

And thou, great Caeſar, whoſe victorious might, 21; 
From Rome's high walls, on Aſia's utmoſt plains, 
Aw'd into peace fierce India's rage reſtrains. 


All hail, Saturnian ſoil! hail, parent great 


Of fruits and mighty men ! my lays repeat 


For thee this argument of ancient art, 220 


"Theſe uſeful toils, rever'd of old, impart; 


For thee, I dare unlock the ſacred ſpring, 


And thro? the Roman ſtreets Aſcrean numbers ſing. 


214. The Scipios.] The elder Scipio delivered his coun— 
try from the invaſion of Hannibal, by transferring the war 
into Africa; where he ſubdued the Carthaginians, impoſed a 
tribute upon them, and took hoſtages. Hence he had the 
furname of Africanus, and the honour of a triumph. The 
younger Scipio triumphed for the concluſion of the third Punic 
war, by the total deſtruction of Carthage. Hence they were 
called the thunderbolts of war—duo fulminabelliScipiadas. Aen. 
6. Virgil borrows the expreſſion, from Lucretius, Scipiades 
belli fulmen. 5 "I 

218. All hail.) The concluſion of Pliny's natural hiſto- 
ry bears a very near reſemblance to this paſſage, and is 


very beautiful. Ergo in toto orbe et quacungque coeli ci 


wexitas vergit, pulcherrima eft omnium, rebuſque merito prit- 
cipatum obtinens, Italia, rectriæ parenſque mundi altera; vi 
ris, foeminis, ducibus, militibus, ſerwitiis, artium pracſtantic, 
ingeni orm claritatibus, jam fitu ac ſalubritate coeli atqie 


_ temperie, acceſſu cunctarum gentium facili, littoribus portucſin 


benigno wventorum affiatu, The whole paſſage is worth the 
reader's peruſal, | . . ” 


. R 
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Next, of each various ſoil the genius hear! 
Its colour, ſtrength, what beſt diſpos'd to bear. 225 
| TH unfriendly cliffs, and unprolific ground, | 
Where clay jejune, and the cold flint abound, 
| Where buſhes overſpread the barren field, 
| Will beſt th' unfading grove of Pallas yield: 
| Here the wild olive woods luxuriant ſhoot, 230 
ö And all the plains are ſtrewn with ſylvan fruit. 
| But the rich ſoil with genial force endu'd, 
| All green with graſs, with moiſture ſweet bedew'd, 
| Such as we oft ſurvey from cavern'd hills, "on 
Whence many a ſtream deſcends in dripping rills, 2 35 
| And with rich ooze the fatt'ning valley fills ; 
| Or that which feels the balmy ſouthern air, 
And feeds the fern unfriendly to the ſhare ; 
Ere long will vines of luſtieſt growth produce, 
And big with bounteous Bacchus? choiceſt juice, 240 
| Will give the grape, in ſolemn ſacrifice, 6s Os, 
Whoſe purple ſtream the golden goblet dyes, 
When the fat T'uſcan's horn has call'd the god, 
And the full chargers bend beneath the ſmoaking load. 
But bullocks would you rear, and herds of cows, 245 
Or ſheep, or goats that crop the budding boughs ; 
Seek rich Tarentum's plains, a diſtant coaſt, 
And fields like thoſe my luckleſs Mantua loſt, 
His filver-pinion'd ſwang where Mincio feeds, 
| As flow they ſail among the wat' ry weeds. : - 250 
There for thy flocks freſh fountains never fail, 
Undying verdure cloaths the graſſy vale ; 
And what is crop'd by day, the night renews, . 
| dhedding refreſhful Roxes of cooling dews. 
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A ſable mold and fat beneath the ſhare, 255 
That crumbles to the touch, of texture rare, 


And (what our art effects) by nature looſe, 
Will the beſt growth of foodful grain produce: 


And from no field, beneath pale evening's ſtar 259 
With heavier harveſts fraught, returns the nodding car, 


Or elſe the plain, from which the ploughman's rage 


Has fell'd the foreſt, hoar through many an age, 


And tore the tall trees from their ancient baſe, 
Long the dark covert of the feathery race ; 
Baniſh'd their bow'rs, abroad they mount in air, 26; 


While ſhines the recent glebe beneath the ſhare. 
For the lean gravel of the ſloping field, | 


And mould'ringſtones, where ſnakes their manſions build, 
Where in dark windings filthy reptiles breed, 


And find ſweet food their lurking young to feed ; 270 


To bees ungenial, ſcarcely will ſupply 
Their caſia- flow' rs, and dewy roſemary. 
In that bleſt ground, which from its opening chinks, 


At will a ſteaming miſt emits, or drinks; 
Which blooms with native graſs for ever fair, 275 
Nor blunts with eating ruſt the fliding ſhare, 


272. Roremque miniſtrat.] Ros does not in this place ſig· 
nify dew, as Dryden tranſlates it, but roſemary. Virgil ſajs 
that the dry hungry ſoil (now under conſideration) is of 5b 


| barren a nature, that not even thoſe common plants, caſia and 


roſemary, will grow in it. Dr. Martyn has proved the ca 
here mentioned not to be the celebrated aromatic caſia, but 
very vulgar herb. Perhaps the epithet humiles, in this place, 


- ought to be conſtrued mean or infignificant, rather than . 
growth, z%%»;ͥ ſ TXT . 


3 
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Round thy tall elms the joyous vines ſhall weave; 

And floods of luſcious oil thy olives give; 

This, with due culture, thou ſhalt ſurely find 

Obedient to thy plough, and to thy cattle kind, 280 

Such fertile lands rich Capua's peaſants till, 

And ſuch the ſoil beneath Veſevus” hill; 

And that, where o'er Acerrae's proſtrate tow'rs 

Clanius his ſwelling tide too fiercely pours. | 
Rules to know different ſoils I next diſpenſe ; 285 

How to diſtinguiſh from the rare the denſe. 15 

This beſt for vines, that golden grain approves, 

| Ceres, the denſe ; the rare Lyaeus loves. 

| Firſt chuſe a ſpot that's for the purpoſe fit, ” 

Then dig the ſolid earth; and fink a pit; 290 

| Next, to its bed th' ejected ſoil reſtore, 

And preſs wit trampling feet the ſurface o'er ;. 

If the mold fail, tis light; that ſoil inclines 

| To fatten herds, and ſwell thy cluſter'd vines. 

But o'er the pit repleniſh'd, if the ground 295 

Still riſe, and in ſuperfluous heaps abound, 

O'er the thick glebe let ſturdy bullocks toil, 

Cleave the compacted clods and ſluggiſh ſoil. 
288. Denſe.] Denſa ſignifies ſuch a ſoil, as will not eaſily 


admit the rain, is eaſily crack'd and apt to gape, and fo 
let in the ſun to the root of the vines, and in a man- 


ner to ſtrangle the young plants. This therefore muſt be a 


hard or ſtiff foil ; rara, lets the ſhowers quite through, and is 
apt to be dry'd up with the ſun. Therefore this muſt be a2 
looſe ſoil. See Dr. Martyn, who grounds this interpretation 
on Julius Graecinus, as he is quoted by Columellaa. 

289. Chuſe.) It is extremely difficult to make this experi- 
ment, which is told with great dignity in the Lavin, read 
gracefully and agreeably in a tranſlation, N 
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The land that's bitter, or with ſalt imbu'd, 
Too will for culture, for the plough too rude, 300 
Where apples boaſt no more their purple hues, 
And drooping Bacchus yields degen'rate juice, 
May thus be known : of twigs a baſket twine 
Like that from whence is ſtrain'd the recent wine; 
This with the ſoil and cryſtal water fill 305 3 
Then ſqueeze the maſs, while thro' the twigs diſtil 5 
The big round drops in many a trickling rill ; 
Soon ſhall its nature from its taſte appear, |. 
And the wry mouth the bitter juice declare, 
We learn from hence a fat and viſcid land; 310 
It ſticks like pitch uncrumbled to the hand; 
The moiſter mold a rank luxuriance feeds, 
Of lengthen'd graſs, and tall promiſcuous weeds ; 
O may be mine no over-fertile plain, 
That ſhoots too ſtrongly forth its early grain! 315 
The light and heavy in the balance try, 
Ihe black and other colours ſtrike the eye; 
Not ſo the cold; lo H there dark ivy ſpreads, 
Or yews on pitch- trees lift their gloomy heads. 
Theſe rules obſerv'd, expoſe the clods to dry, 320 
Bak'd and concocted by the northern ſky. 
Trench deep, and turn the ſoil, before ye place 
The tender vines, a joy-diffuſing race; | 


309. Bitter.) Amaror is in the ſtyle of Lucretius, and 
the true reading; tho' many read amaro, making it agree 
with ſenſi, | „% es  SERV1US. 
311. It flicks.) Ad digitos lenteſcit habendo, cannot fiartic a 
delicate ear ſo much as muſt the tranſlation of that expreſſion 
from the fingle circumſtance, of a yulgar idea being quite con- 
_ cealed in any dead language, GE: 


* 
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fat molds grow mellow by the delver's pains, 
| By fanning winds and frofts, and cooling rains. 325 
| But hinds of greater diligence and care, 

| Two ſoils, of genius fimilar prepare, | 

| Leſt the fond offspring its chang'd mother mourn, 
And genial lap whence ſuddenly 'tis torn: 

| Thus plants from infancy to ſtrength arrive, 330 
And in a kindred ſoil, tranſplanted thrive. 
| Beſides their former ſite they nicely mark, 

| With ſharpen'd knife upon the yielding bark ; 

And place them as before they ſtood inclin'd, 

| To the hot ſouth, or bluſtering northern wind : 335 
| Such is the ſtrength of cuſtom, ſuch appears 
| The force of habits gain'd in tender years. | 
| Conſider, ſwain, if beſt the vine will grow 

| On the high hill, or in the valley low. 
lk on rich plains extends thy level ground, 340 
| Thick ſet thy plants, and Bacchus will abound ; 
| If on a gentle hill or ſloping bank, 

In meaſur'd ſquares exact your vineyards rank; 
Fach narrow path and equal opening place, | 
| To front, and anſwer to the crofling ſpace. 345 


327. ] Columeila ſays the trenches ſhould be dug a year be- 
ſorekand. Mr. Holdſworth uſed to ſay, that Columella's 
teatiſe on huſbandry was by much the beſt comment on Vir- 
gil's 3 that he knew of. CE SPENCE, 
327. Tao ſoils] Having explained the ſeveral ſorts of ſoil, 
lays Martyn, he proceeds to give ſome inſtructions concern- 
ng the planting of vines; and ſpeaks of the trenches to be 
made to receive the plants out of the nurſery ; of taking care 
that the nurſery and the vineyards ſhould bave a like foil, and 
that the plants ſhould be ſet with the ſame aſpect which they 
had in the nurſery. 5 


| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
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As in juſt ranks, and many an order'd band, 
On ſome vaſt plain the Roman legions ſtand, 


Before the ſhouting ſquadrons battle join, 


And earth reflects the dazzling armour's ſhine, 
Mars ſternly ſtalks each equal front betwixt, 350 
Nor yet the fate of either hoſt is fixt: 

246. As in jufl ranks.) Virgil, ſays Dr. Martyn, does not 


mean the form of a Quincunx in this deſcription, but that 
you ſhould plant your vines in a ſquare in the following order ; 


$62 ðD * 
2 9 6 _ 
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As virgil compares the diſpoſition of the trees in a vineyard, 


to an army drawn up in battle array, tis evident that he muſt 
mean this figure. The Romans uſually allowed three foot 


_ ſquare for every common ſoldier to manage his arms, that is, 


fix foot between each, which is a proper diſtance for the 


vines in Italy, according to Columelia, who ſays the rows 


ſhould not be wider than ten feet, nor nearer than four. 
349. And earth reflects.] Aere renidenti tellus, ſays the ori- 
ginal. This expreſſion is borrow'd from Lucretius's, aere 


 renideſcit tellus. Both theſe poets ſeem to have had Euripides 


in their eye; 


| KATAXANKY Ama — 
IIe Ci eg Jet. TF phæniſs. ver. 110, 

The ſhining beauties of the cluſters of the vines (lays 

Dr. Martyn) is finely repreſented by "the ſplendor of 


the brazen arms. I beg for once to diſſent from this learn- 


ed gentleman, and to obſerve, that this part of the compariſon 


ſeems too minute, and too much like an Italian conceit, for 


Virgil to have en of. | 
350. Mars flernly.] This is the only ſimile in all this 


_ © Georgic; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that metaphors and 


ſhort deſcriptions, which are ſo frequent in every part of this 
Georgic, are of the ſame nature and uſe in poetry, as ſimiles. 
; Es 1 8 BENSON: 
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Fun thus, your vines diſpos'd at diftance due, 


| Not only ſtrike with joy the gazer's view, 
But earth more equal nutriment ſupplies, 


Perhaps the depth of trenches you'll demand; 
The vine I dare to plant in ſhallow land; 

| But foreſt-trees that rear their branches higher, 
A deeper mold, and wider room require: 


| Each humbler tree, the monarch of the grove ; 
High as his head ſhoots lofty to the ſkies, 

{ So deep his root in hell's foundation lies; 

| While ſtorms and wintry blaſts and driving rain 


| Unhurt, unmov'd, he ſtands in hoary ſtate, 

For many an age beyond frail mortals? date, 

This way and that, his vaſt arms widely ſpread, 

| He in the midſt ſupports the thick-ſurrounding ſhade. 

| Norlet thy vineyards to the weſt decline; —. 8 370 
| Nor hazles plant amid the joyous vine; 

No ſcions pluck a- top, but near the roots; 

ö Nor wound with blunted ſteel the red' ning ſhoots ; 
Nor let wild olives (noxious plants !) be found 

| Nigh to thoſe ſpots where luſcious grapes abound. 375 


370. To the weſt decline.] Tis worth obſerving that the 


v 


; The plants find ſpace to fpread, and vigorous riſe. 355 
| Chief the tall Aeſculus, that tow'rs above RE 360 


Beat fiercely on his ſtately top in vain ; 365 


poet has brought together here, more precepts than in any part 
of all the Georgics ; but it is likewiſe remarkable, that he. 
bas placed them very artfully betwixt that fine paſſage juſt 
mentioned, and another equally beautiful. „„ BENSON, 
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The flames thro? catching leaves and branches ſoar, 


With doubled rage ſhould rife, with fire combin'd ; 


The bitter-leav'd wild olives ſole ſurvive. 
Let none perſuade to plant, in winter hoar, 
When rigid Boreas? ſpirit bluſters frore ; 
Winter the pores of earth ſo cloſely binds, 
No paſſage the too tender fibre finds; 
Plant beſt the vines in bluſhing ſpring's freſh bloom, 390 


Or in cool autumn, when the ſummer's paſt, 


Earth ſwells with moiſture all her teeming lands, 


dryneſs of the Didactie lines preceding. 
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For oft from heedleſs ſnepherds falls a ſpark, 
Which lurking firſt beneath the unctuous bark, 
Seizes the ſolid tree; with dreadful roar 


Swift thro' the crackling wood triumphant fly, 
And hurl the pitchy clouds into the darken'd „ 
But moſt they ravage, if the roaring wind 


No vines, hereafter, ſow'd, or prun'd, will thrive; 


When the white bird, the dread of ſnakes is come: 


Ere Phoebus? ſteeds to the cold tropic haſte. 
In ſpring, in bluſhing ſpring, the woods reſume 
Their leafy honours, and their fragrant bloom; 395 


And genial fructifying ſeed demands 3 


376. Fall, a ſpark. ] This fine deſcription of a fire raging 


among the vines and their ſupporters, judiciouſly relieves ti 


394+ Is ſpring.] There are few paſſages in the Georgics 
more charming than this deſcription of ſpring. He ſtrives 
hard to excel] Lucretius, but J am afraid it cannot be ſaid that 
he has done it. The conjugts in gremium is evidently taken from 


In gremium matris terrai praecipitavit. 


And the following lines of the ſame. writer, to whom Virgil 
| | | | 15 


* 
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Almighty Jove deſcends, more full of life, 

On the warm boſom of his kindling wife; 
The birds with muſic fill the pathleſs groves, 
stung by deſire the beafts renew their loves; 
The buried grain appears, the fields unbind 
Their pregnant boſoms to the weſtern wind ; 
The ſpringing graſs to truſt this ſeaſon dares ; 
No tender vine the gathering tempeſt fears, 
| By the black north or roaring Auſter roll'd, 

| But ſpreads her leayes, and bids her gems unfold. 
| Such were the days, the ſeaſon was the ſame, 
When firſt aroſe this world's all-beauteous frame ; 
The ſky was cloudlets, balmy was the air, 410 


And ſpring's mild influence made young nature fair : 
When cattle firſt o'er new-born mountains ſpread, | 
And man, an iron race, uprear*d his hardy head OD : 1 
When beaſts thro? pathleſs brakes began to prowl, 
And glittering ſtars thro? heav'n's blue concave roll. 415 


is indeed infinitely obliged, are very fine; he is likewile {pcak- 1 
ing of the genial influence of the ſpring: | 
Hinc laetas urbes pueris fiorere videmus, | 
Frondiferaſque novis awibus canere undique Glu. 
Fline feſſae pecudes pingues per pabula laeta 

Corpora deponunt, & candens lacteus humor 

be ibus manat diſtentis; hinc nova proles 

Artibus infirmis teneras laſciva per herbas 

Ludit lacte mer, mentes e. novellas. 
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404. ] 
poetical, | | 

415. Stars.] This ſeems to be odilly put together at firſt 
iight, The foreſts were ſtock'd with beaſts, and the heavens 
with conltellations, It was not ſo in thole times, when the 


conſtellations 
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The aſcribing boldneſs and fear to trees is highly 
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Bid gentler ſpring's ſoft ſeaſon intervene. 


Both in immoderate ſhowers, or ſummer's heat, 


About the roots oft turn the neighb'ring ſoil, 43e 
And urge the drag and hough with frequent toil ; 
Or introduce thy plough's unwieldy load, 
And *twixt thy vines the ſtruggling bullocks goad. 


potſheards, pebbles, or flints near the root of the ſtem; 
petent time, elſe the vermin, ſnails and inſects which they 
produce and ſhelter, will gnaw and greatly injure their bark ; 
and therefore to lay a coat of moiſt rotten litter with a little 


Winter, enriching the ſhowers and dews that ftrain thro it. 


Nor could this infant world ſuſtain th* extremes 
Of piercing winter, and hot Sirius? beams, 
Did not kind heav'n, the fierce exceſs between, 


Now, when you bend the layers to the ground 426 
Caſt fatt'ning dung and copious mold around ; 
Or near the roots rough ſhells and pebbles hide, 
Thro' which the foſtering rains may gently glide ; 
Thro' which may ſubtle vapours penetrate, 
And to large growth the tendrils inſtigate, 425 
There are, with weights of ſtone who preſs the roots, 
Beſt ſafeguard to the plants, and future fruits, 


When Sirius? beams on the parcht vineyard beat. 


Then the ſmooth cane, the forky aſh prepare, 
Auxiliar pole, and ſtrong ſupporting ſpear; . 435 


conſtellations were generally conſidered as real animals, and 
many of them as men, but moſt of them as beaſts. The pro- 
logue to Plautus his Rudens is ſpoken by Arcturus, as one ot 
the Dramatis Perſonae. | | SPENCE. 

422. Pebbles hide.) Mr. Evelyn mentions the placing 


but then he adds, remember-you remove them after a com- 


earth upon it, will preſerve it moiſt in ſummer, and warm in 


EVvELYN of Foreſt Trees. 
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| The ſhattering whirlwinds, and the ſtormy ſkies, 

And to the tall elm's top by juſt gradations riſe, 

The new-born buds, the tender foliage ſpare ; 

The ſhoots that vigorous dart into the air, 440 
| Diſdaining bonds, all free, and full of life, 

0 dare not wound too ſoon with ſharpen'd knife! 

Inſert your bending fingers, gently cull _ 

The roving ſhoots, and red'ning branches pull: 


Afiſted thus, the luſty plants deſpiſe ? 


But when they claſp their elms with ſtrong embrace, 445 


Lop the luxuriant boughs, a lawleſs race ; 

Ere this, they dread the ſteel; now, now, reclaim 
The flowing branches, the bold wand'rers tame. 

Guard, too, from cattle thy new-planted ground, 


And infant-vines that ill can bear a wound: 450 


For not alone by winter's chilling froſt, 

Or ſummer's ſcorching beam the young are loſt ; 

But the wild buffaloes and greedy cows, 

And goats and ſportive kids the branches browze ; 


Not piercing colds, nor Sirius? beams that beat 45 5 


On the parcht hills, and ſplit their tops with heat, 
So deeply injure, as the nibbling flocks, 
That wound with venom'd teeth the tender, fearful ſtocks, 


436. Med thus. ] T be word tabulata in the original fig-. 


nifies the branches of elms extended at proper diſtances to ſuſ- 
tam the vines, 


440. Dart into the air.] The original ſays, laxis per 


turum immiſſus habenis ; this expreſſion is doubtleſs ex- 
tremely bold and ſtrong, but the poet had the authority of his 
maſter Lucretius, - 1 


Creſcendi magnum immiſſis certamen habenis, 


\ 
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_ Hence is the goat on Bacchus altar laid, 

Hence on the lofty ſtage are fables play'd ; 409 
Th' Athenians firſt to rival wits decreed, 

In ſtreets and villages the poet's meed ; 

The feaſt with mirth and foaming goblets kept, 

And on the goat-ſkin bladders rudely leapt. 

Nor leſs th* Auſonian ſwains deriv'd from Troy, 45; 

Sport in rough numbers and unwieldly joy; 

Their hollow vizards ſcoop from barks of trees, 

And ſtain their ghaſtly maſks with purple lees ; 

Bacchus, on thee they call, in hymns divine, 

And hang thy ſtatues on the lofty pine: 470 
Henceplenty every laughing vineyard fills, 

Thro' the deep vallies and the ſloping hills; 


460. Hence on the lofty flage.) The ancient theatre wi 
a ſemicircular building, appropriated to the acting of plays 
the name being derived from OS to behold, It wi 
divided into the following parts. 1. The porticus, ſca dt 
ſedilia; the rows of ſedilia, or ſeats, were called cunti, be. 
cauſe they were formed like wedges, growing narrower, 
they came nearer the center of the theatre; and theſe wer 
all diſpoſed about the circumference of the theatre, 2. The 


orcheſtra, ſo called from op x HM to dance: it was the 
inner part, or center of the theatre, and the loweſt of al, 
and hollow, whence the whole open ſpace of the theave 
was called cavea. Here fat the ſenators, and here were the 
dancers and muſic. 3. The proſcenium, which was a place 
drawn from one horn of the theatre to the other, between tie 
orcheſtra and the ſcene, being higher than the orcheſtra, ard 
lower than the ſcene : here the comic and tragic aGtors ſpce 
and acted upon an elevated place, which was called the u- 
tum, or ſtage. 4. The ſcene was the oppoſite part to the al 
dience, decorated with pictures and columns, and original 
with trees, to ſhade the actors, when they performed in it 
open air. 5. Proſcenium, or part behind the ſcenes. 
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Where-e'er the god inclines his lovely face, 

More luſcious fruits the rich plantations grace. 

Then let us Bacchus? praiſes duly ſing, 475 
And conſecrated cakes, and chargers bring, 

Dragg'd by their. horns let vicim-goats expire, 

And roaſt on hazel ſpits before the ſacred fire. 

Another toil in dreſſing vines remains 7 
Unconquerable ſtill by ceaſeleſs pains ; | 480: 
Thrice and four times the ſoil, each rolling year, 

The ponderous ploughs, and heavy drags muſt bear; 
Leaves muſt be thinr'd : ſtill following in a ring 

The months freſh labours to the peaſants bring. 

Ev'n when the tree its laſt pale leaves hath ſhed, 48; 
And Boreas ſtript the honours of its head, 
To the next year the careful farmers look, | 

And form the plant with Saturn's bending hook. 

Dig thou the firſt, and ſhoots ſuperfluous burn, 

And homeward firſt the vineyard's takes return; 490 


473. The god.] Virgil ſpeaks of ſome little heads of 
Bacchus, which the countrymen of old hung up on trees, that 
the face might turn every way; out of a notion that the re- 
gards of this god gave felicity to their vineyards ; and Ovid 
mentions Bacchus's turning his face towards him, as a bleſſing, 
The former, in a paſſage, which is not very eaſy to be under. 
ſtood of itſelf z and for the full underſtanding of which, I 
was obliged to a gem in the great Duke's collection at Flo- 
rence, Virgil on this occaſion ſays, that there is plenty where- 
ever this god turns his beautiful face. Mr. Dryden in his 
tranſlation of the words, ſeems to have borrowed his idea 
ef Bacchus from the vulgar repreſentations of him on our 
ben. poſts, and fo calls it, {in downright Engliſh) Bacchus's 
/ face. 1 POLYMETIS, page 130. 
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And you may be ſure of a crop of olives, 
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But, unbetray'd by too impatient haſte, 
To reap thy luſcious vintage be the laſt : 
Twice noxious weeds, twice ſhade, o'er-run the land, 


| Whoſe rank increaſe requires the pruner's hand. 


To larger vineyards praiſe or wonder yield, 49; 
But cultivate a ſmall and manageable field. 


Nor fail to cut the broom and watery reed, 
And the wild willow of the grafly mead. 


The vines now ty'd with many a ftrengthening band, 


No more the culture of the knife demand.  5c0 


Glad for his labour paſt and long employ, 
At the laſt rank the dreſſer ſings for joy 


Vet ſtill muſt he ſubdue, ſtill turn the mold, | 
And his ripe grapes ſtill fear Jove's piercing cold. 
But happier olives aſk nor pains nor care, 505 
When rooted once, they mount into the air, 
Nor harrow's teeth, nor arched knives demand, 

But ſelf-ſuſtain'd, alone, and vigorous, ſtand. | 


. 502. At the laft rank.) Mr. Benſon complains, that he 
could not find that the word antes in the original, was uſed 


by any other Roman writer, and ſays, that he did not know 


what to make of it. It undoubtedly ſignifies ranks or files 
and is a metaphor taken from the army. For Cato de K. 
Militari, ſays, pedites quatuor agminibus, equites duobus anti: 


Bus duces. 


Fo. But happier olives.] We are now come to a new ſcene, 
Hitberto Virgil has expatiated on the vine; but now he en- 


ters on a very different ſubject. He has ſhewn what endies 
labour the vine requires, and the uncertainty of the productat 
laſt. Now, ſays he, quite contrary to the vine, the olive e. 


_ quires no labour at all, after it is once well ſettled in the 


ground. .All you need do, is to plough the ſoil about them, 
Aſter 
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If crooked teeth juſt make her ſurface looſe, 

The earth alone the plants ſupplies with juice; 5 10 
But if more deep thy ploughs unlock the ſoil, 

From the large berries burſt rich floods of oil: 

Then ne'er to raiſe the fruitful olive ceaſe, 

The plant of Pallas, and the pledge of peace, 

Thus when th* engrafted apples feel their ſtrength, 515 
Their trunks they ſtretch, and doubled is their length; 

While ſwift they dart into the lofty =—_ 

Self-nouriſh'd ſtand, nor aſk from man ſupplies. 

Nor leſs wild fruits in pathleſs foreſts grow; 

| And haunts of birds with bluſhing berries glow; 520 
The cytiſus of foodful leaves is ſhorn, - NE 

And prudence finds an uſe in ev*ry thorn. 

The pitchy pines afford us heat and light, 

To cheat the tedious gloom of wintry night. pts 
And can the ſwain ſtill doubt, and ſtill forbear, 52g 
To plant, to dig, and cultivate, with care? _ 
Why ſing I trees alone, that loftier riſe ? 

The lowly broom to cattle, browze ſupplies ; 


After olives, he goes on to fruit trees; and all the trouble 
that belongs to them is nothing but ingrafting. Then he 
proceeds to the wild foreſt fruits, which require no manner of 
labour; afterwards to the cytiſus, willows, furze, box, and 
other plants; and laſtly, he declares the uſefulneſs of old de- 
wed trees. | 5 1 | 
Thus he makes this work of univerſal concern. All lands 
vill not bear vines, or corn, or olives ; but every land will 
ear ſomething or other, and by pointing out the produce of 
tte ſeveral kinds of ſoil, he applies himſelf to all ſorts of coun- 
_ RT © 
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_ Willows to panting ſhepherds ſhade diſpenſe, 


To bees their honey, and to corn defence. 5 30 
What joy to ſee Cytorus wave with box, 


And pines nod aweful on Narycium's rocks! 


Fields, that ne'er felt or rake or cleaving ſhare, 
Wild above art, diſdaining human care 


Ev'n the rough woods on Caucaſus ſo bleak, 33; 


Which ever-roaring whirlwinds bend and break, 
For ſhipping pines afford, thrice uſeful trees, 


For houſes, cedars and tall cypreſſes: 
Hence peaſants turn their ſpokes ; hence orb their wheel? 


Hence find for ſwift-wing'd veſſels, crooked keels; 540 


Elms, foodſul leaves ; and twigs, the willows bear; 
Cornels and myrtles give the martial ſpear ; 


Forms the ſtrong bows with which the Parthians kill, 


The yew obedient to the bender's will, | 


And limes and poliſh'd box confeſs the carver's ſæill: 


- Down Po's ſwift torrents the light alders glide, 545 


And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 
What gifts like theſe can Bacchus' fruits beſtow ? 
'To Bacchus crimes and quarrels, mortals owe ; 


547. Elms, foodful Irawves.] The uſe of the very leaves d 


this tree, eſpecially of the female, is not to be deſpiſed j for 


heing ſuffered todry in the ſun __ the branches, and tlie 
ſpray ſtripped off about the decreaſe in Auguſt (as alſo where 
the ſuckers and ſtolones are ſupernumerary, and hinder the 
thriving of their nurſes) they will prove a great relief to catit 
in winter, and ſcorching ſummers; when hay and fodder s 
dear they will eat them before oats, and thrive exceeding!/ 
well with them. 5 EE,, 
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He, the fierce Centaurs, Rhoetus, Pholus ſlew, 5 50 
And Hyleùs who enrag'd, a maſſy goblet threw. 

Thrice happy ſwains ! whom genuine pleaſures bleſs, 
If they but knew and felt their happineſs ! 
From wars and diſcord far, and public ſtrife, 
Earth with ſalubrious fruits ſupports their life: 55 5 
Tho? high-arch'd domes, tho? marble halls they want, 
And columns cas'd in gold and elephant, 
In aweful ranks where brazen ſtatues ſtand, 
The poliſh'd works of Grecia's ſkilful hand; 


550. The | fierce Centaurs.] This happened at the nuptials 


of Pirithous, king of the Lapithz, where a Centaur aided by 


his brethren, attempted to raviſh his bride Hippodamia. 
552. Thrice happy fwains.)] The following deſcription ot 
the pleaſures of a country life 1s celebrated almoſt to a pro- 


verb; it affords the higheſt ideas of Virgil's uncorrupt mind, 


as well as of his poetry. He has aſſembled here all the moſt 
liriking and beautiful objects of nature. No contraſt was ever 
worked up more ſtrongly, than this between the city and 
country lite, 5 | | 

553. Felt their bappineſf.] Sua fi bona norint, is a tender 
reproach to the Romans for their inſenſibility of being deli- 
veied, a diſcordibus armis, and reſtored to the quiet enjoyment 
of their poſſeſſions, Wo BENSON. 
5 56. Tho" high-arch'd domes. ] Virgil hath fo evidently taken 
the very turn and manner of expreflion in theſe lines from 
a paſſage in his maſter Lucretius, that I cannot forbear inſert- 
ing it; and ſhall leave the reader to judge which of che. two 
is moſt beautiful. NE 


Si non aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra fer atdes, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 

Lumina nocturnis efuis ut ſuppeditentut; 

Nec domus argento fulget, auroque renidet : 

Attamen inter ſe profirati in gramine molli 

Propter aquae rivum, ſub ramis arboris ali at, | 
Neon magnis opidus jucurde corpera curant, B. 2. 24. 
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Nor ſeek ſoft wool in Syrian purple dy'd, 


And under branching trees delicious fleep ! 


Whoſe charms with holy raptures fire my breaſt ! : 


_ Paſſage, that the firſt with of Virgil was to be a good philo- 
ſopher; the ſecond, a good huſbandman ; and God, whom he 
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Nor dazzling palace view, whoſe portals proud 560 
Each morning vomit out the cringing crowd ; 
Nor wear the tiſſu'd garment's cumb'rous pride, 


Nor with fantaſtic luxury defile | 
The native ſweetneſs of the liquid oil; W_ 
Yet calm content, ſecure from guilty cares, 
Yet home-felt pleaſure, peace, and reſt, are theirs, 
Leiſure and eaſe, in groves, and cooling vales, 
Grottoes, and bubbling brooks, and dark ſom dales ; 

The lowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep, 570 


There foreſts, lawns, and haunts of beaſts abound, 
There youth is temperate, and laborious found ; 
There altars and the righteous gods are fear'd, 
And aged fires by duteous ſons rever dc. 575 
There Juſtice linger'd ere ſhe fled mankind, 
And left ſome traces of her reign behind! 
Take me, ye muſes, your devoted prieft, 


Teach me the ways of heav'n, the ſtars to know, 580 
The radiant fun and moon's eclipſes ſhew, _ 
Whence trembles earth, what force old ocean ſwells 

To burſt his bounds, and backward what repells; 
Why wantry ſuns roll down with rapid flight, 
And whence delay retards the lingering night. 58; 


588. Me may the lowly wales.) Cowley obſerves upon this 


| ſeemed 
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But if my blood's cold ſtreams, that feebly flow, 
Forbid my ſoul great nature's works to know, 
Me may the lowly vales, and woodlands pleaſe, 
And winding rivers, and inglonous eaſe ! 
O that I wander'd by Sperchius flood ! 590 
Or on Taygetus? ſacred top I ſtood! 
Who, in cold Haemus? vales my limbs will lay, 
And in the darkeſt thicket hide from day! _ 
Happy the man, whoſe vigorous ſoul can pierce _ 
| Thro* the formation of this univerſe ! or = 


| ſeemed to underſtand better than mot of the learned hea- 
thens, dealt with him juſt as he did with Solomon; becauſe 
he prayed for wiſdom in the firſt place, he added all things 
elſe which were ſubordinately to be deſired. He made him 
one of the belt philoſophers, and the beſt huſbandman ; and 
to adorn and communicate both thoſe faculties, the beſt poet: 
| he made him beſides all this a rich man, and a man who de- 
| fired to be no richer, | VP 
590. O that I avander d.] O ubi campi, &c, It cannot 
poſſibly be the poet's enquiry where theſe places are ſitue ted, 
tho moſt of the tranſlators take it ſo; but it is an ardent 
| wiſh to be placed in ſuch delightful retreats. Catrou, and 
| the learned M. Huet, biſhop of Avranches, read O wbi 
Tempe, inſtzad of campi, which is moſt conſiſtent with the 
| paſſage. | | Wig 5 
592, Hazmus,] The very beſt of the Roman poets copied 
ſo much after the Greeks, that they. ſometimes give us ideas 
| of things, that would be proper enough for a Greek, but 
bound quite improper from a Roman. Virgil's and Horace's 
| inftancing Thrace, as ſo very cold a country, is a ſtrong proof 
| of this. Thrace was full north of Greece, and fome of 
the Greeks therefore might talk of the coldneſs of that country 
as ſtrongly, perhaps, as ſome among us talk of the coldneſs 
of Scotland. The Roman writers ſpeak juſt in the ſame ſtile 
of the coldneſs of Thrace, tho” a conſiderable part of Italy lay 
in as northern a latitude, and ſome of it even farther north 
than Thrace. | „„ 
594+ Happy the man.] Theſe noble lines are undoubtedly a a 
35 | | ___- compliment 
K 4 | 
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Who nobly dares deſpiſe, with ſoul ſedate, 

The din of Acheron, and vulgar fears, and fate. 

And happy too, tho' humbler, is the man, 

Who loves the rural gods, the Nymphs, and Pan: 

Nor power, nor purple pomp his thoughts engage, 609 

Nor courts and kings, nor faithleſs brother's rage, 

Nor falls of nations, nor affairs of Rome, | 

Nor Dacians leagu'd in arms, near rapid Iſter's foam; 

He weeps no wretch's pitiable ſtate, 

Nor looks with pining envy on the great: 603 

The loaded trees, the willing fields afford 

Unpurchas'd banquets for his temperate board; 

IIe noiſy people's rage he never ſaw, 
Nor frauds and cruelties of iron law. 5 

Some brave the tempeſts of the roaring main, 619 

' Or ruſh to dangers, toils, and blood for gain; 

Some ravage-lands, or crowded cities burn, 

Nor heed how many helpleſs widows mourn, 


compliment to Lucretius, to whoſe poem Virgil is much in- 
debted, and whoſe ſyſtem muſt lead him to deſpiſe the fears 
of death and hell: how ſtrongly and poetically is the latter 
particular expreſſed by the roaring (din or noiſe) of the 
_ infernal river Acheron. | 
| Gog. He weeps no wretch's.) The meaning of nec doluit 
miſerans inopem is not, that he looks on diitieſs and milery 
with a ſtoical apathy and indifference, but that there is 10 
body in the country (fo happy are they) to be pitied. BExs0% 
and TRAPP. But I fear this interpretation is groundleſs. 
608. The noiſy people's rage.) The tabularium in the original 
was the place where the publick records were kept at Rome. 
It was in the temple of Liberty. e CATROY, 


WFL 
To ſatiate mad ambition's wild deſire, | 

To quaft in gems, or ſleep on ſilks of Tyre: 615 
This, to ſollicit ſmiles of kings reſorts, 

Deep practis'd in the dark cabals of courts ; 

This, low in earth conceals his ill-got ſtore, 

Hov'ring and brooding on his uſeleſs ore ; 

This, doats with fondneſs on the roſtrum's fame, 620 
To gain the prize of eloquence, his aim : Es 
The people's and patrician's loud applauſe, 

To crowded theatres, another draws; | 

Some ſhed a brother's blood, and trembling run 
To diſtant lands, beneath another ſun ; 625 
Condemn'd in hopeleſs exile far to roam 

From their ſweet country, and their ſacred home. 

The happier peaſant yearly ploughs the plains, 

| His country hence, his houſhold hence ſuſtains; 
His milky droves, his much-deſerving ſteers, 630 
Each feaſon brings him, in the circling years, | 
Or bluſhing apples, or increaſe of kine, 

Or burſts his barns with Ceres? gifts divine: 

Preſt are his Sicion olives in the mills, 

His ſwine with fat'ning maſt the foreſt fills, 635 
In winter wild : and yellow autumn crowns 

With various fruits his farms and ſmiling grounds, 


615. To quaſf in gems.] The Romans carried luxury fo far, 
as to procure large drinking cups made of one entire gem, See 
inſtances of this Find in Pliny's natural hiſtory. Pocula myr- 
rbing were common among them. Tyre was anciently called 
Sarra, hence Sarrano oftro, „ 


* 
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While every rocky mountain's ſunny fide. 
The melting grapes with livid ripeneſs hide. 
He feels the father's and the huſband's bliſs ; 640 
His infants climb, and ſtruggle for a kiſs; 

His modeſt houſe ftri& chaſtity maintains, 

No breach of marriage-vows his nuptials ſtaius ; 
Fat are the kine, with milk o'erffow his pails, | 
His kids in ſportive battles ſkim the vales : 645 
The jocund maſter keeps the folemn days, e 
To thee, great Bacchus, due libations pays; 

Around the chearful hearth unbends his ſoul, 
And crowns amid his friends the flowing bowl; 
Diſtributes prizes to the ſtrong- nerv'd ſwains, 650 
Who beſt can dart or wreſtle on the plains. 
The frugal Sabines thus their acres till'd, 

Thus Remus and his brother lov'd the field: 
The Tuſcans to theſe arts their greatneſs owe, 5 
T was hence majeſtic Rome began to grow, 655 
Rome, nobleſt object of the things below; J 


641. His infants.) Pendent circum oſcula, hang about his 
kiſſes, is an image moſt poetical and well expreſſed ; but 
would not bear a literal tranſlation. The paſſage in Lucre- 
tius, from whom this is imitated, has an image ftill more 
tender and natural.—He ſays, —nec dulces occurrunt oſcula nat! 
praertpere, which laſt word, repreſenting the children 
running out to meet their father, and ſtriving which ſhall have 
the ut kiſs is very beautiful. | RL SO 
6 52. The frugal Sabines.] To raiſe the praiſes of the coun- 
try life ſtill higher, he tells us, that this was the life their glo- 
rious anceſtors, and the firſt founders of their city were ſo fond 
of. Virum bonum cum laudabant, ita laudabant bonum agri- 
colam bonum colonum. Ampliſſime laudari exiſlimabatur qui ita 
laudabatur, ſays the venerable-old Cato. - 


i T 
Who, while ſhe ſubje& earth with wonder fills, 

Hath, ſingle, deck'd with towers her ſeven hills. 

fre Cretan Jove a ſcepter ſway'd, before : 
Man dar'd to ſpill the uſeful bullock's gore, 660 
Such was the peaceful life old Saturn led, - 
Such was the golden age, from guilt fronts and dread ! 
Ere the loud trumpet ſounded dire alarms, 
Or 1 8 ſwords were forg's, and clattering arms. 


6 54. e, * He mentions Etruria in compliment to 
Maecenas, who was deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Tuſcany. Tyrrhena regum progenies, &c. HoR, 

660. Uſeful bullock's gore.) Varro informs us, t that in an- 
cient times it was deemed a capital crime to kill an ox; Hic 
ſocius hominum in ruflico opere, et Cereris miniſter. Ab hoc, 
antiqui manus ita abſlincri voluerunt, ut capite ſanxerit, gi 
quis occidiſſet. I could not forbear quoting this paſſage for its 
great humanity. 

561 Old Saturn led. ] An author; whoſe elegance and clear- 
neſs and chaſtity of ſtyle and thought approaches neareſt to that 
of Virgil, of any in the Auguſtan age, and who deſerves to be 
more univerſally read than he is at preſent, thus deſcribes the 


reign of Saturn: a ſubject which all the poets « of that time have 
touched on. 


Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege, lata 
Tellus in longas eft patęfacta wias. 
Nondum cœruleas pinus contempſerat undas, 
Effuſum ventis prebueratque ſinum. 
Nec wagus ignotis repetens compendia terris 
Pereſſerat externa navita merce ratem. 
Illo non validus ſubiit juga tempore taurus, 
Non domito frænos ore momordit equus. 
Non domus ulla. fores habuit, non fixus in agris, 
Qui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis. 
Ip/z molla dabant quercus, ultroque ferebant 
Obvia ſecurts ubera laetis oves, _ 
Non acies, non ira fuit, non bella; neque enſes 
Inmiti ko duxeral arte faber. 
T1BULL. Lib. 1. El. 3. ver. 35. 


664. Impiou feords.] 1 naming the ſword, the goo. 
eems 
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But we have paſs'd a broad and boundleſs plain, 655 
Tiis time the ſmoaking courſers to unrein, 


ſeems to ſtart, as if all the miſeries of the civil war were 
brought afreſh to his fight, and inflantly concludes. 


BENS0x, 


The End of the Second GEOROIC. 
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| The exordium of this book is particularly pompous and 
| elevated. The precepts of our poet concerning the 
breeding of cattle, the ſubject of this book, are di- 
vided into four parts. I. Of the beſt methods of 
breeding cows and horſes, with rules to diſtinguiſh 
the beſt breeds of each. II. Of ſheep and goats. 
III. Of dogs. IV. Of things that are perni- 
cious to cattle ; particularly ſerpents, wipers, ſcabs, 
the murrain, fevers, and the plague; with a movin 

and ſublime 1 of which laſt, this book con- 
cludes. The deſcriptions and digreſſions in the book 


are more frequent than in any of the reſt. Such is, 


the deſcription of the chariot-race ; of the * | 
Afilus ; of the lowes of the beaſts ; and the Scythian 
winter, + of JJ de 
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HV praiſes too, * Pales, will we ſing, 
With thee fam'd ſhepherd of Amphryſus' ſpring; 

Ve too, Lycaeus' groves, and guſhing ſtreams, 
For vain are ancient tales, and vulgar themes; 

Who knows not all the ſongs that once cou'd pleaſe, 5 
Buſiris' ſhrines, Euryſtheus' dire decrees ? 1 
Can Dian's iſle, or Hylas, longer charm? 

Or Pelops famous for his ivory arm, 


Ver. x. Thy gnajfer, tem, great Pales..) This is the book which 
appears to me the moſt charming of all the Georgics. Mr. 
Addiſon's favourite is the fourth, which indeed is more ſweet 
and elegant, but the heauties of this are more great more 
manly and ſublime. He invokes Pales as the goddeſs of 
ſhepherds, and Apollo who fed the herds of king Admetus 
on The bauks of the river Amphryſus. 

5. Who knows not all the ſongs. ] Virgil here ſtrongly ridicules 
the trite and fabulous ſubjects of the Grecian poets. Tis in- 
een conjectured by F ae Urſinus, that he alludes to 
3 | particular 
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W hoſe ſteeds victorious in the duſty race | 
Won him the fair Hippodame's embrace ? * 10 


I too muſt find à path untrod before, 

| And far from groveling earth, to fame ſublime!y ſoar. 
I firſt of Romans to th' Heſperian plain, 
Will lead th' Abnian nymphs, if life remain: | 
I firſt will bid Idumes' palms arife, 15 
Exchange their ſoil, and bloom in Mantuan ſkies. | 
| Theſe hands a fane of Parian ſtone ſhall build, 

Where Mincio's ſtream bedews the verdant field; 

| And ſpreading wide his ling'ring waters, feeds | 

| Around his winding ſhores the tender reeds; 20 


particular authors who had treated of the fabulous ſtories he 


| mentions. Thus Homer has related the fable of Euryſtheus 


in the eighteenth Iliad. Athenaeus quotes the Buſiris of 
Mneſimachus in his ninth book. Theocritus and Apollonius 
finely relate the ſtory of Hylas and Hercules his grief for his 


| loſs. Callimachus is referred to in Latonia Delos, and the 


| firſt Olympic ode of Pindar is to be underſtood by the mention 
| of Hippodamia and Pelops, He breaks -out at laft into a 


noble triumph of aſſurance, that he ſhall rival thefe Greek | 


poets : ; 
Tientanda via eft, qua me quoque poſſim 
Tollere humo, wiftorque virum wolitare per ora. 


| Mr. Pope uſed to ſay, that this trivmph.of Virgil over the 
Greek poets, was one of the vaineſt things that ever was 


writ, —— But ſurely its ſublimity makes amends for this im- 
puted vanity. 9 . EIN 
19. Spreading wide his ling ring waters.) This de- 


ſeription of the Mincio is as exact as poſſible; the force of 
the wide fpread- 


it lies chiefly in the epithets, tardis, ingens | 
ing and almoſt ſtagnation of the river, which forms the lake 
of Mantua. | 8 55 | | 


17. Theſe hands.) Mr. Hurd in his notes on Horare's 
Epiſtle to Auguſtus, hath diſcourſed fo entertainingly on the 
MO fg „ b introductory 
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In the mid dome ſhall Caeſar's form divine 
Superior ſtand the godhead of the ſhrine. 


introductory lines of this third book, that it was thought pro. 
per to inſert the following extract from that judicious work, 
On the idea of the Apotheoſis, which was the uſual mode 
of flattery in the Auguſtan age, but, as having the counte- 
| nance of public authority, ſometimes martificially enough 
employed, Virgil hath projected one of the nobleſt allegorics 
in ancient poetry, and at the ſame time hath given to it all the 
force of juſt compliment, the occofion itſelf allowed. Each 
of thele excellencies was to be expected from his talents. Fer 
as his genius led him to the ſublzme ; ſo his exquiſite judgment 
would inſtruct him to palliate this bold fiction, and quality as 
much as poſſible, the ſhocking adulation, implied in it. $0 
ſingular a beauty deſerves to be ſhewn at large. 5 
The third GEORGIC ſets out with an apology for the low 
and ſimple argument of that work, which yet the poet 
eſteemed, for its novelty, preferable to the ſublimer, but 
trite, themes of the Greek writers. Not but he intended, 
on ſome future occaſion, to adorn a nobler ſubject. This 
was the great plan of the Aeneis, which he now prefigure: 
and unfolds at large. For, taking advantage of the nobleſt 
privilege of his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic 
enthuſiaſm, to predict his ſucceſſes in this projected enterprize, 
and under the imagery of the ancient friumph, which com- 
prehends or ſuggeſts to the imagination, whatever is moſt 
auguſt in human affairs, to delineate the future glories of this 
ambitious deſign. The whole conception, as we ſhall ſee, is 
of the utmoſt grandeur and magnificence ; tho', according to 
the uſual management of the poet (which as not being appre- 
hended by his critics, hath furniſhed occaſion even to the beſt 
of them to charge him with a want of the ſublime) he hath 
contrived to ſoften and familiarize its appearance to the rea- 
der; by the artful manner, in which it is introduced. It 
ſtands thus: „„ e th: e 
TDToentanda via eff, qua me quoque pofſim 
| Tollere humo, VICTORQUE wirum wolitare per ora. 
The idea of victory, thus caſually dropped, he makes the 
baſis of his imagery ;- which, by means of this gradual pre- 
| # = | | 8 9 | , par ation, 
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For him, myſelf to grace the ſolemn feaft, 
Chief of the ſports, in Tyrian purple dreſt, 


| paration, offers itſelf eafily to the apprehenſion, though it 
thereby loſes, as the poet deſigned it ſhould, much of that 
broad glare, in which writers of leſs judgment love to ſhew 
| their ideas, as tending to ſet the common reader at a gaze. 
The allegory then proceeds : 1 8 
Primus ego in patriam mecum (modo vita ſuperſit) 
Aonio rediens deducam wertice Muſas. e 


The projected conqueſt was no leſs than that of all the Gre- 


cian Muſes at once ; whom, to carry on the decorum of the 


| allegory, he threatens, 1. to force from their high and ad- 


vantageous fituation on the ſummit of the Aonian Mount ; and 


2. to bring captive with him into Italy; the former circum- 


ſtance intimating to us the difficulty and danger of the enter - 
prize; and the latter, his complete execution of it. 


The palmy, triumphal entry, which was uſual to victors on 


their return from foreign ſucceſſes, follows : 
Primus Idumazas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 

But ancient conquerors did not hold it ſufficient to reap this 
tranſient fruit of their labours. They were ambitious toconſe- 

crate their glory to immortality, by a temple, or other public 
monument, which was to be built out of the ſpoils of the 
conquered cities or countries. This the reader fees is fuitabie 
to the idea of the great work propoſed ; which was, out of 
the old remains of Grecian art, to compoſe a zeww one that 

ſhould comprize the virtues of all of them : as, in fact, the 
Aeneid is known to unite in itſelf whatever is moſt excellent 
not in Homer only, but, univerſally, in the wits of Greece. 


The everlaſting monument of the marbletemple is then reared : 


Et wiridi in campo templum de MARMORE ponam. 


And, becauſe ancient ſuperſtition uſually preferred, for theſe 

Purpo'es,. the banks of rivers to other ſituations, therefore 

the poet, in beautiful alluſion to the ſite of ſome of the molt 
celebrated pagan temples, builds his on the Mixcrus. Wo 

| . . | ſee 
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Will laſh an hundred cars, like chiefs of yore, 2 ; 
By four-yok'd horſes whirl'd along the ſounding ſhore, 


ſee with what a ſcrupulous propriety the alluſion is carrled 
Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
| MaxxCvus, et teneru praetexit arundine ripat. 


Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a monument of 


the victor's piety, as well as glory, to ſome propitious, tute- 
lary deity, under whole auſpices the great adventure had been 
atchieved. The dedication is then made to the poet's divinity, 
Auguſtus: . a 
In medio mihi CAESAR erit, templumque tenebit. 
TEMPLUM TENEBIT. The expreſſion is emphatical ; as in- 
timating to us, and prefigurmg the ſecret purpoſe of the 
Aeneis, which was, in the perſon of Aeneas, to ſhadow forth 
and conſecrate the character of Auguſtus. His divinity was 
to fill and eccupy that great work. And the ample circuit aud 
magnificence of the epic plan was projected only, as a more 
_ aweful encloſure of that auguſt prefence, which was to 7zhabit 
and ſolemnize the vaſt round of this poetic building. 5 
And new the wonderful addreſs of the poet's artifice ap. 
pears. The mad fervility of his country had derfied the em. 
peror in good earneſt: and his brother poets made no ſcruple 
to awry ſhip in his temples, and to come before him with hand- 
fuls of real incenſe, ſinok ing from the altars. But the ſo- 
briety of Virgil's adoration was of another caſt. He ſeizes 
this circumſtance only to embody a poetical fiction; which, on 
the ſuppoſition of an actual deification, hath all the force of 
compliment, which the fact implies, and yet, as preſented 
through the chaſte veil of allegory, eludes the monſtrous 
offence, which the raked recital muſt needs have given to 
- decency and common ſenſe. Had the emperor's popular di- 
vinity been flatly acknowledged, and adored, the praiſe, 
even under. Virgil's management, had been inſufferable for 
its extravagance z and without ſome ſupport for his poetical 
numen to reſt upon, the figure had been more forced and 
trained, than the rules of juſt writing allow. As it is, the 
hiftorical truth of his apotheofis authorizes and ſupports the 
Action, and the fiction in its turn, ſerves to refine and palliate 
the history. | The 
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All Greece ſhall leave her ſeats of ancient fame, 5 
To try on Roman ground, th' heroic game 


The Aeneis being, by the poet's improvement of this 


eircumſtance, thus naturally predicted under the image of a 
temple, we may expect to find a cloſe and ſtudied analogy be- 
twixt them. The great, component parts of the one, will no 


doubt, be made, very faithfully, to repreſent and adumbfate 
thoſe of the other. This hath been executed with great art 


and diligence. 


1. The temple, we obſerved, was erected on the banks of 


a river. This ſite was not only proper for the reaſon al- 
ready mentioned, but alſo, for the further convenience of 
inſtituting publick games, the ordinary attendants of the con- 


ſecration of temples. Theſe were generally, as in the caſe 
| of the Olympic and others, celebrated on the banks of | 


rivers. 


Mi victor ego, et Tyrio conſpectus in fir, 
Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad fluming currus. 
Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linqu ens lucoſque Molorehi, 
Curſibus et crudo decernet Gracia caeflu. CIS 


Toſee the propriety of the figure in this place, the reader 


needs only be reminded of the book of games in the Aeneid, 
which was purpoſely introduced in honour: of the emperor, 
and not, as is commonly thought, for a mere trial of ſkill 


berween the poet and his maſter, The emperor was paf- .. 


honately fond of theſe ſports, and was even the author, or 
reſtorer of one of them. Tt is not to be doubted, that he al- 
ludes alſo to the guinquennial games, actually celebrated, in ho- 


nour of his temples, through many parts of the empire. And 


this the poet undertakes in the civil office of VICTOR. 


2. What follows is in the religious office of PRIEST. For 


it is to be noted, that, in aſſuming this double character, 
which the decorum of the ſolemnities, here recounted, 


preſcribed, the poet has an eye to the political delign of the 
Aeneis, which was to do honour to Caeſar, in either ca- 


pacity of a civil and religious perſonage ; both being eflential 
to the idea of the perfect legiſlator, ke was to adorn and re- 
Wn 5 commend. 


== 
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With manly arm the weighty gauntlet wield, 
Or lightly ſkim with winged feet the field : 40 


commend, The account of his ſacerdotal functions is deli. 
vered in theſe words: f | 
Ipſe caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae 3 
Dona feram. Jam nunc ſolemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, caeſoſque videre juvencds ; 
Vel ſcena ut werfis diſcedat frontibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni, 


The imagery in this place cannot be underſtood, without fe- 
flecting on the cuſtomary form and diſpoſition of the pagan 
temples. DELUBRUM, or DELUBRA, for either 7umber is 
uſed indifferently, denotes the ſhrine, or ſanctuary, wherein 
the ſtatue of the preſiding God was placed. This was in the 
center of the building. Exactly before the delubrum, and at 
no great diſtance from it, was the ALTAR. Further, the 
the ſhrine, or delubrum, was incloſed, and ſhut up on all 
ſides by doors of curious carved work, and ductiſe weils, em. 
belliſh'd by the rich embroidery of flowers, animals, or 
human figures. This being obſerved, the progreſs of the 
Imagery before us will be this. The proceſſion ad delubra, or 
ſhrine: the ſacrifice on the altars, erected before it: and, 
laſtly, the painted, or rather wrought ſcenery of the purple 
wells, ineloſing the image, which were ornamented, and ſeemed 
to be ſuſtained or held up by the figures of 772wwowen Britons, 
The menning of all which, is, that the poet would proceed to 
the celebration of Caeſar's praiſe in all the gradual, folemn 
preparation of poetic pomp : that he would render the mo 
grateful oferings to his divinity in thoſe occaſional epiſodes, 
which he ſhould conſecrate to his more immediate honour j 
and finally, that he would provide the richeſt texture of hu 
fancy, for a covering to that admired image of his vitues, 
which was to make the ſovereign pride and glory of b 
poem: The choice of the ?72vowvern Britons, for the ſupport d 
his veil, is well accounted for by thoſe, who tell us, that 
Auguſtus was proud to have a number of thele to ſerve about 
him in quality of ſlaves. | | 
The ornaments of the DOORS of this delubrum, on which 
es | | | ns tus 
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While I, my brows with olive-chaplet bound, 
| The meed of each victorious toil propound. 


the ſculptor uſed to laviſh all the riches of his art, are next 
delineated. | | 


In foribus pugnam ex auro ſolidoque elephants 

= Gangaridum faciam, wvittoriſque arma Quirini; 
Atque hic undantem bello, magnumqne fluentem 
Nilum, ac naval: ſurgentes aere columnas. 

Addam urbes Aſiae domitas, pulſumque Niphaten, 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum verſiſquè ſagittis ; 
Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hoſte trophaca, 
Biſque triumpbatas utroque ex littore gentes. 


Here the covering of the figure is too thin to hide the /if2ral 
meaning from the commoneſt reader, who ſees, that the ſe- 
veral triumphs of Caefar, here recorded in ſculpture, are thoſe, 
which the poet hath taken ſo much pains to fis, and hath 
occaſionally inſerted, as it were, in miniature, in ſeveral places 
of his poem, Let him only turn to the prophetic ſpeech of 
Anchiſes' ſhade in the VIth, and tothe deſcription of the ſhield 
in the VIIIth book. | | 
Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations of the forinz, 
i. e. ſuch as bear a more direct and immediate reference to the 
honour of Caeſar. We are now preſented with a view of the 
remote ſurrounding ornaments of the temple. Theſe are 
the illuſtrious Trojan chiefs, whoſe ſtory was to furniſh the 
materials, or, more properly, to form the body and caſe, 
as it were, of this auguſt ſtructure. They are allo con- 
nected with the idol deity of the place by the cloſeſt ties of 
relationſhip, the Julian family affecting to derive its pedigree 
from this proud original. The poet then, in his arrange- 
ment of theſe additional figures, with admirable judgment, 
completes and rounds the entire fiction. Te 


Stabunt & Parii lapides, ſpirantia ſigna, 
Aſſaraci proles, demiſſaeque ab Fove gents 
Nomina: Troſque parens & Troſae Cynthius auctor. 


Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the glories of 
what the great architect had, at the expence of ſo much art 
ard labour, completed; which is predicted, in the nde 

N | | ſublime 
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Ev'n now I ſeem the ſtately pomp to lead, 
Now, now, beneath my ſteel the victims bleed : 


ſublime of ancient poetry, under the idea of ENVY, whom 
the poet perſonalizes, ſhuddering at the view of ſuch tran- 
ſcendent perfection; and taſting, beforehand, the pains of a 
remedileſs vexation, ſtrongly pictured in the image of the wort, 
internal tortures. FLY 
INVIDIA felix furias amnemque ſeverum 
Cocyti metutt, tortoſque Ixionis angues, 
Inmanemque rotam, non exſuperabile ſaxum. | 
Thus have I preſumed, but with a religious awe, to in- 
_ TpeCt and declare the myſteries of this ideal temple. The at. 
tempt after all might have been cenſured, as prophane, if the 
great Myffagogue himſelf, or ſome body for him f, had not 
EN 35 | | given 


* — — — | i. nt. 4 —c_ mM . * 


7 In theſe lines, | 
Moæx tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caeſaris, & nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 

Titboni prima quot abeſt ab origine Cacſar. 
Which I ſuſpect not to have been from the hand of Virgil. And, 

1. On account of ſome peculiarities in the epreſſion. 

Accingar is of frequent ule in the beſt authors, to denote a 
readineſs and reſolution to do any thing; but as joined with an 
infinitive mood, accingar dicere, I do not remember to have 
ever ſeen it. Tis hn uſed by Virgil, but, if the ſeveral 
places be conſulted, it will always be found with an accaſative 
and prepoſition, expreſſed or underitood, as magicas accingier 
artes, or with an acauſative and datiwe, as accingere ſe prabdae, 

or laſtly with an ablative, expreſſing the inſtrument, as accingor 
Ferro. La Cerda, in his notes upon the place, ſeemed ſen- 
ſible of the objection, and therefore wrote, Graeca loculio: the 
common, but paltry, ſhift of learned critics, when they deter- 
mine, at any rate, to ſupport an ancient reading. | 

2. Ardentes pugnas, burning battles, ſounds well enough to 
a modern ear, but I much doubt, if it would have paſſed in 

the times of Virgil. At leaſt, I recolle& no ſuch expreſſion 
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[ſee the turning ſcene ſwift change its face, 35J 
The pictur'd Britons in the curtains trace, : 
Which ſeem to lift the tapeſtry they grace. 

yen us the undoubted key to it. Under this encouragement 
[could not withſtand the temptation. of diſcloſing thus much 


4 
— — * — 
—— 


= 


in all his works; ardens being conſtantly joined to a word, 
(noting a /ub/ance of apparent light, heat, or fame, to which 

the alluſion is eaſy, as ardentes gladios, ardentes oculos, campos 
nis ſublimibus ardentes, and by an eaſy metaphor, ardentes 
Mes, but no where, that I can find, to ſo abſtract a notion, as 
that of gb. It ſeems to be to avoid this difficulty, that ſome 
have choſen to read ardertzs, in the genitive, which yet Ser- 
nus rejects as of no authority. f 7 | | 

. But the moſt glaring note of illegitimacy is in the line, 
itboui prima quot abefl ah origine Caeſar. as 


bas puzzled all the commentators from old Servius down to 
Mr. Martyn, to give any tolerable account of the poet's choice 
f Tathonus, from whom to derive the. anceſtry of Auguſtus, 
Aber than Anchiſes, or Afaracus, who were not only more 
amous, but in the direct line. The pretences of any or all of 
dem are too frivolous to make it neceſſary to ſpend a thought 
bout them. The inſtance ſtands ſingle in antiquity z much 
els is there any thing like it to be found, in the Auguſtan 
doets. SE | 
II. But the phraſeology of theſe lines is the leaſt of my ob- 
Kon, Were it ever ſo accurate, there is, beſides, on the 
Kt view, a manifeſt abſurdity in the ſubject-natter of them. 
or would any writer, of but common {kill in the art of com- 
volition, cloſe a long and elaborate allegory, the principal 
race of which conſiſts in its very myſtery, with a cold, and 
mal explanation of it? Or would he pay ſo poor a compli- 
ent to his patron, as to ſuppoſe his ſagacity wanted the aſ- 
tance of this additional triplet to lead him into the true 
eaning? Nothing can be more abhorrent from the uſual ad- 
els and artifice of Virgil's manner, Or, | Tz 
III. Were the ſubje&-matter itſelf paſſable, yet, how, in 
fhance of all the laws of diſpofition, came it be forced in here? 
et the reader turn to the paſſage, and he will ſoon perceive, 
at this could never be the place for it. The allegory being con- 

ſk „„ cluded, 
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High on the gates, the fell Gangarian fight 
In gold and ivory wrought, ſhall ftrike the ſight. 


of one of the nobleſt fictions of antiquity. ; 3 and the rather, 23 


the propriety of allegoric compoſition, which made the di- 


ſtinguiſhed 


_—_— 


| coded; the poet returns to his lubjet, which i is propoled in in 
the fix follow. ing lines: "I 


Interea Dryadum glas, ſaltuſque ſequamur 
Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud mollia juſſa; 

Te fine nil altum mens incheœat: en age ſegnes 

Rumpe moras: vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, 

Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 
Et wox aſſenſu nemorum inge minata remugit. 


Would now any one expect, that the poet, after having con. 


ducted the reader thus reſpectfully, to the very threſhold of his 
ſubject, ſhould immediately run away again to the point, 
from which he had ſet out, and this on ſo needleſs an errand, 
as the letting him into the ſecret of his allegory ? 


But this inſerted triplet agrees as ill with what follows a3 
with what precedes it, For how abrupt is the tranſition, and 


unlike the delicate connection, ſo PETTY en by the 


Auguſtan poets, from 
- 7 8 quot abeſt ab origine Cacſar, | 


Sen Fer Olymfiacae miratur praemia palmae, &c, 


When omit but theſe interpolated lines, and ſee how grace- 
fully, and by how natural a ſucceſſion of ideas, the poet ſlides 
into the main of his ſubject. 
Interea PINE ow ſal tuſque ſequamur 
Intactos 
Tie ſine nil 

Rumpe moras: vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 
Taygelique canes, domitrixque Efidaurus EQUORUM, | 

Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata REMUGIT, 

Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia falmae 
Paſcit EQuos ; ſew quis fortes ad aratra juvkxcos. 


On the whole, I have not the leaſt doubt, that the lines be. 
fore us are the ſpui ious offspring of ſome later poet ; it indeed 
5 the writer of them deſerve that name; "ny whoever he was, 


he 
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Here ſwoln with war, majeſtic Nile ſhall pals, 40 1 
And the tall columns riſe in nayal braſs: 1 


unguiſhed pride of ancient poctry, ſeems but little known or 
attended to by modern profeſſors of this fine art. 


— 


f 
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he is ſo far from partaking of the original ſpirit of Virgil, 
that at moſt, he appears to have been but a ſervile and paltry 1 
mimic of Ovid; 2 the opening of whoſe Metamorphoſis 1 
the deſign was clearly taken. The turn of the thought is evi- 1 
dently the ſame in both, and even the expreſion. Mutatas 14 
licere formas is echoed by ardentes dicere pugnas : dicere fert a 
animus, is, by an affected improvement, accingar dicere: and 1 
Tithout prima ab origini is almoſt literally the ſame as vi- Vit 
que ab origine mundi. For the inſertion of theſe lines in this 
place I leave it to the curious to conjecture of it, as they may; 
but in the mean time, muſt eſteem the office of the true cyiſic 
to be ſo far reſembling that of the poct himſelf, as within 1 
ſome proper limitations, to juſtify the hoxzeft liberty here taken. 1 
Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti; 

Audebit quaecunque parum ſplendoris habebunt 

Et fine pondere erunt, & honore indigna feruntur, 

VERBA MOVERE LOCO ; QUAMVIS INVITA RECEDANT, 

ET VERSENTER ADHUC INTRA PENETRALIA VESTAE. 

| | 55 | [2 Ep. ii. 110.] 

35 T ſee the turning ſcene.] The commentators ſeem not 
ſufficiently to have explained the expreſſion of, ut wer/is diſce- 
dat frontibus in the original. The ancient ſcenes were paints _.. 
ed on a triangular machine, mark'd in the plate, D; which 
was ſo formed as to turn upon an axle or pin; each of its 
three ſides, mark d in the ground-plan of the plate, 1. 2. 3. 
repreſented a different ſubje& ; viz. 1. a city. 2. a palace or 
magnificent portico. 43. a wild foreſt, cave, or meadow. 
When a comedy was play'd, the firſt of theſe three frontiſ- 
pieces was turned towards the ſpectators; when a tragedy, 
the ſecond ;_ when a fatyrical piece (ſuch for inſtance, as 
the Cyclops of Euripides) the third was expoſed to views 
And theſe triangular machines were placed under the arches 


of the theatre, marked in the plate, A, B, C. See Vir Ru- 


| 
| 
| 
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Proſtrate in duſt, there Aſia's cities weep, 
And huge Niphates bend his mountain ſteep ; 


The Parthians there the backward arrow Ply, 


And vainly ſtrive to conquer as they fly: 4 


Caeſar ſhall here a double triumph boaſt, 


And conquer'd nations kneel from either coaſt. 


 Arqund.in order'd ranks an aweful band, 
Rome's anceſtors in breathing ſtone ſhall ſtand : 

Thy ſeed, Aſſaracus, the mighty line 50 
That drew. from Jove its origin divine: 


Next Tros, whom Troy her ancient father calls, 
With him, the god who rais'd her lofty walls. 

Envy, foul fiend, ſhall view with baleful eyes 
Coeytus' billows black around her riſe; 55 
The ſtings of mad Ixion's ſnakes ſhall feel, 


Quake at th unconquer'd ſtone, and ever-whirling wheel, 


vavs, B. 5. and LU Antiquite explique? per D. Ber. Moxr: 
-FAUCON, tom. 3. p. 235. I TOES, 
38. High on the gates.] Theſe beautiful verſes, containing 


an allegory of his deſign to publiſh the Aeneid in honour 
of Auguſtus, muſt have been added in the year of Rome 734, 


after Auguſtus had ſubdued the Indians and Parthians, and 
recovered the eagles which had been loſt by Craſſus. The 
invidia infelix points at thoſe perſons, which muſt have been 
many, that ſecretly repined at the imperial dignity of Au- 


guſtus. Let me add the following paſſage from Polymetis. 


The perſons he is ſpeaking of are, the enemies of the Julian 
family: or the faction, as he calls it, againſt the Caeſars, 
Theſe, he ſays, ſhould be repreſented on the temple he would 
build W Auguſtus, as in the tortures of Tartarus; and more 


particularly as puniſhed in the ſame manner as Ixion and 
Siſyphus. Ixion was puniſhed there for his ingratitude and 


impiety : Siſyphus as a villain and a robber. So that this i 


calling all the party againft Auguſtys, raſcals and ingrates; 
and infers the higheſt compliment to that prince, at the ſame 
wme that it is the moſt cruel of invectives againſt his enemies. 

a PoLTMET IS, pag. 298 
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Mean time, Maecenas, we'll the woods purſue; 

The taſk is arduous, but enjoyn'd by you. 

Without thine aid no fancy fires my breaſt; 60 
Haſte, let us burſt the bands of idle reſt. 

Hark, from afar Cythaeron's voice J hear, 

Taygetus' opening dogs my ſpirits chear ; 

With neighing ſteeds tall Epidaure reſounds ; | 


From the deep groves the doubling din rebounds. 65 


The time may come, when my maturer muſe 
Auguſtus? glowing fights her theme ſhall chuſe : 
And thro? more ages bid his glory laſt, | 
Than have from Tithon's birth to Caeſar paſt, 
The youth, who ſtudious of th' Olympic meed, 70 
And fond of fame, would rear the ſtately ſteed; 
Or bend the ſturdy bullock to the ſhare, 
Muſt chuſe-the dam with nice ſagacious care. 
Firſt, by theſe marks ſele& thy mother-cow, 


Her double dew-laps from her chin muſt riſe, 

In ſpacious folds deſcending o'er her thighs: 

de her's a diſproportion'd length of fide, 

Her limbs all fram'd with vaſt unwieldly pride: 

Let tufts of hair her ample feet adorn, 80 
Rough be her ear, and wreath'd her bending horn: 


ow's head ſhould be large, Jatis frontibus, her neck long and 
road, her dew-laps hanging low, and in general, that her 
ody ſhould be long and large. Ut fint bene compoſitae, ut in- 
ris membris ablongae, amplae—corpore amplo, bene coftatos, 
is bumeris, bonts clunibus. Virgil ſeems to have had 
us eye on this paſſage. Varro likewiſe mentions the length 


tail, 
L 2 


A clumſy head, broad neck, and lowering brow : 75 


75. 4 clumſy bead.] Varro and Columella ſay that a good 


— — 


| 
f 
| 


in, diverſifies and exaits the low ſub) ect the To! 1s treating 
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Nor leſs her worth, if o'er her jetty ſkin, 

Few random ſpots of ſnowy white be ſeen ; 

Or if ſhe aim a blow, or ſpurn the yoke, 


Or wear a ſtern-brow'd bulls rough threatening look. 8; 
Majeſtic ſhe muſt walk with lofty mien, 


And proudly ſweep with length of tail the green. 
When now four years have ſteel'd her luſty frame, 


Then let her prove kind Hymen's mutual flame: 


At ten releaſe her; now no more to prove 90 
The toils of culture, or the joys of love. | 
Mean time, while warmth of youthful blood prevails, 


To the ſoft bliſs admit thy ſprightly males: 


Let their firit vigour try the fierce embrace ; 


So herds ſhall riſe on herds, and race on race. 9; 


Our belt of days advance with double ſpeed, 
Diſeaſes, pains, a ghaſtly troop ! ſucceed ; 


With care, and labour, and complaining age, 
And ruthleſs death's inexorable rage. 


For freſh ſupplies thy weary'd race remove; 100 
Nor place on one alone the weight of love. 

Still propagate thy breed with annual care, 

And with new births the fleeting race repair. 


| 

| 

Nor leſs with equal care ſelect the ſteed; 
Thou who reſolv'ſt to rear a generous breed, 1g 
Nurſe from his earlieſt youth the choſen fire, 
And feed with careful hand his native fire, c 

a 

96. The days of j outb. ] This wider moral refleAion throw Wl ! 


5 „ Niel nt 


Ev'n now the colt treads high with ſtately pace, 
And moves his pliant limbs with eaſy grace; 


Outſtrips the reſt ; the firſt that dares to brave 119 


The unknown bridge, or tempt the threat'ning wave: 
No ſudden ſounds alarm his foul with dread; 

Sublime his arched neck, and ſmall his head: 

Short paunch, and breadth of back his might atteſt, 
And prominent with brawn his fearleſs breaſt, 115 
Of colours chuſe the dapple or the grey, | 
For white and dun a daſtard race betray. 
Lo! when the battle's diſtant din he hears, 
Reſtleſs he paws ; erects his eager ears; 
With generous fury glows his quivering frame, 1 20 
And from his noſtril burſts the fierce, collected flame. 
O'er his right ſhoulder his redundant mane 
Waves to the zephyr as he ſcims the plain. 

Thro' his broad back ſhootsa divided ſpine, 

And arms with double force his mighty chine. 125 


108. Ev'n now the colt.] Having ſpoken of the marks of 


good cows, the poet proceeds to ſpeak of horſes, and gives «a 
beautiful deſcription of a colt that is fit to be choſen for a 
ſtallion. There is ſome difficulty concerning the meaning of 
ſpadices : but after much enquiry Dr. Martyn thinks it is, the 
colour we call bay, cheſnut, or ſorrel. | | 8 

116, Grey.) Glaucus, when ſpoken of the colour of an 


borſe, ſignifies a dark or iron-grey ; our people in Wales, ſtill. 


call a grey horſe kephal glauce. HOLDSWORTEH. 


119. Reſtleſs he paws.) This is a beautiful deſcription of 
2 mettleſome horſe; but it is far excelled by that noble. one in 


the book of Job. Particularly, “ He ſwalloweth the ground 


with fiercenels and rage, neither believeth he (for joy I) that 
1s the ſound of the trumpet,” is more ſpirited ind ſtrong 


than any circumſtance in Virgil's picture. 


L 3 
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While o'er the green as his fleet hoof is borne, 


Echoes the trembling ground beneath the ſolid horn. 


Such Cyllarus, by Spartan Pollux tam'd, 

And ſuch the ſteeds, in Grecian ſtory fam'd, 

That to the battle bore the god of war, 130 
And whirl'd the fierce Achilles' thund'ring car: 

Such Saturn too, when from the guilty bed, | 
Cloath'd in a flowing mane, his queen he fled, jp, .. 


And pierc'd with neighings ſhrill hoar Pelion's piny 


When now his ſtrength and youthful years decay, 14; 
With no inglorious eaſe his pains repay ; 
But grant him, of thy gratitude, to cloſe 


His honour'd age at home in ſafe repoſe. 


When genial warmth forſakes his frozen veins, 


Love is a toil, and barren are his pains ; 140 
In all the rage of impotent deſire, 
As o'er the ſtubble flies the catching fire, 

His ſparks are ſpent, and in a flaſh expire, 


Be careful then to mark thy ſtallion's age, 


His feats, his offspring and his native rage; 145 
Whether he grieve, when in the race outdone, | 
Or proudly triumph in the trophy won. 

Joſt thou not fee the cars, a rival train, 

Shoot from the goal, and pour along the plain ? 
132. Such Saturn.] Saturn, to avoid being diſcovered by 
his wite Ops while he was engaged with Pbylyra his miſtreſs, 


turned himſelf into a beautiful horſe. Chiron the famous 


centaur was the fon of this nymph Phylyra. 
148. Doft thou not ſee.] No deſcription was ever more ſpi- 


rited and lively than this of the chariot race, The poet has 


crowded 
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By varying fits, each trembling charioteer, 150 
Now fluſh'd with hope, now pale with panting fear, 
Plies the loud laſh, hangs headlong o'er the reins; 
Swift bounds the fervid axle o'er the plains : 

Now deep in duſt obſcur'd the chariot flies,. 

Now mounts in air, and gains upon the ſkies, 155 
The ſtrife runs high, too fierce for dull delay, 

The ſandy volumes darken all the way : 

Bath'd in their followers? foam appear the firſt :. 

Such is the love of praiſe, and glory's thirſt. 

Firſt Erichthonius dar'd with dauntleſs ſkill 1560 
To yoke four ſteeds, and guide the victor's wheel. 
Theſſalia taught the conduct of the bit, 

To mount the ſteed, and form his pliant feet 


crowded into a few lines all the circumſtances that are moſt 
firiking in the famous deſcription of Homer, and it muſt be 
owned has here excelled the Greek poet. One may ſay, as 
Longinus does on almoſt a ſimilar occaf.on, that the ſoul o 


— Seren 1 we 
the reader is, às it wers, mounted in the chariot, and wlürled- 
along in the race with it? | TOR 95 
160. Erichthonius. ] Bigas primum junxit Phrygum natio, 
quadrigas Erichthonius, Pliny. He likewiſe ſays, that Belle- 
rophon invented the backing of horſes, Pelethronius bridles 
and furniture, and the centaurs of Theſſaly the fighting on 
horſeback. La | „ | 5 

163. Form his pliant feet.] There are ſeveral lines in this 
third Georgic, which ſhew that the manége was found out 
much earlier than ſome would imagine. Witnels the follows. 
ing paſlage. „ „ 

| , _CGpyroſque dedere 
Impoſiti dorſo, ell . Sets 
And that other, | wu 5 

Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, &  _ 
The Gmile juſt after was meant to ſhew, a violently ſwift, but 
at the ſame time 3 level and uniform motior. 


HoLDsSWORTH + 
L 4 


* 
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To paw the ground, to wheel, to turn with grace, 
And tread the plain with more majeſtic pace. 16; 
The ſame the labour and the praiſe to breed, 

Or for the bit or car, the vigorous ſteed : 

In each is requiſite a generous rage, 

A ſwiftneſs in the courſe, and blooming age. 

Without theſe virtues, vain all former boaſt, 170 
That erſt he chas'd in fight a trembling hoſt ; | 


170. Witlout theſe virtues.] I received the following, 
obſervations on this paſſage from a very ingenious gentle- 
mat: ©: e | 
I have always been abſolutely at a loſs to make out the con- 

necuon of theſe three lines [in the original] with the foregoing. 
Tranſlators and commentators make quamwis refer to ſome- 
thing which is certainly not expreſſed there, nor I think im- 
plied, or inſinuated; nor indeed conſiſtent with what is there 
expreſſed. How can the horſe be ſuppoſed, ſaepae verſis 
Haſtes egilſe, if he was not calidus animis? Quamwis implies an 
oppoſition between theſe two, whereas no two things can be 
more naturally connected. You have got over the difficulty 
as well as your neighbours, but I think it is inſuperable, as 
the text now ſtands." Beſides, guamwis implies that the horſe 
above deſcribed was rejected, not that he was ſought out, and 
choſen, In ſhort Tam perſuaded, theſe three lines are not in 
their right place. Suppoſe them placed as follows: 


Hunc quogue, ubi aut morbo gravis, aut jam ſegnior anuit 

Deficit, abde demo ; nec turpi ignoſce ſenectae. | 
 Ruamwis ſaepe fugd werſos ile egerit hoſles, 

Et patriam Epirum reſerat forteſque Mycenas, 

Neptunque t/a deducat origine gentem. 

Frigidus in venerem ſenior— OT | 
Fiince quoque abde dom———quamvii——Obſerve that the 
horſes here abovementioned are war horſes ; Pollux', Mars 
and Achilles' his horſes z qui werſos heſtes egerint 3 now ſce 
how weil the other paſſage goes on without the lines in 
queſtion, _ ER i RT Rn : 55 

Aequus uterque labor, aequi juvenemque magiſitri 
| LEES . E xquirunt, 


* 
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Tho! Argos, or Epirus gave him birth, p 
OrNeptune's trident- ſtroke, that op'd the pregnantearth. | 
Theſe rules obſerv'd, with copious grain they feed 

The huſband of the herd, and father of the breed: 175, 
With genial herbs his amorous heat ſuſtain, 1 
And give the copious ſtream, and golden grain; 

Leſt weak he faint amid the ſoft embrace, 

The famiſh'd father of a puny race. — _ 

But to the mares deny they foſtering food, 180 
And drive them from the browze and cooling flood, & 
When now the new deſires invade the boiling blood: > 
Oft bid them glow beneath the ſunny ray, 
And oft fatigue them thro? the duſty way : _ 

When groan the floors beneath the trampled corn, 18 4 
And light in air the fluttering chaff is borne; 

Leſt too luxurious eaſe and plenty cloy, 
Blunt the keen ſenſe, and choak the paths of joy EC 


Exquirunt, calidumque animis, et curſibus acrem.. 
His antimadwverſis—— | 


Nimirum, juventute, animis, pernicitatt——- 


By way of precedent, there are two remarkable tranſpo- 
fitions of this kind in the Aeneid, which the critics have 
rectified againſt all authority of manuſcripts Aeneid 6.. © 
745. Donec longa dies and the two next lines, which 
ſhould follow, after exuritar igni. 1 | 8 

Aeneid 10. 717. Ille autem impavidu— and the next, 
which ſhould come after clamoribus inſtant. | SOD. 

176. With genial herbs.) Varro and Columella. ſpeak of 
the neceſſity of feeding the hulls amply for two months be- 
fore the time. Tauros duobus menſibus ante admiſſuram her- 
ba, et pale it foeno facio pleniores et a faeminis ſecerno. 

3 „„ | - VARRO.. 

182, New deſires.) Voluptas nota in the original, does mot 
honify the experienced pleaſure, iays Dr. Martyn, but the. 
&/re which now fi begins to be known by the young mae 
Jain nota, juſt now (and not beſore) known, 
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So ſhall the female feel the flowing ſeed, 
And ſack with greedy rage the ruſhing ſteed. 190 


\ 


We now forſake the fires, transfer our care, 

From the ſtout ſtallion, to the teeming mare. 

Let her no more, along the lab*ring ground, 
Draw the flow car, or leap the riſing mound : 

Nor tempt the flood, nor ſkim the level mead, 1951 
But turn her loneſome in the lawns to feed, a 
Soft with the greeneſt graſs, and many a moſly bed; 
Where ſome full river rolls his plenteous waves, 

Mid” ſhades of ridgy rocks, and cooling caves. 

Halong the foreſts dark where Selo flows, 206 
And old Alburnus lifts his ilex-crowned brows, 

Of winged inſects ſwarms a frequent flight, 
Aeſtron in Greece; at Rome Afilus hight ; 


203. Aflus.] This inſeR is a dreadful plague to the cout 
of Italy. An Italian writer quoted by Dr. Martyn informs 
us, that it reſembles a waſp, has two membraneous wings, 
with which it makes a moſt horrible whizzing. The belly 
2s terminated by three long rings, one within another, 
from the laſt of which proceeds a formidable ſting. This 
ſting is compoſed of a. tube thro' which the egg is emitted, 
and two augree, which make way for the tube to penetrate 
into the ſkin of the cattle, Theſe augres are armed with. 
little knives which prick with their points, and cut with 
their edges, cauſing intolerable pain to the wounded ani- | 
mal. The mention of theſe inſeds put me in mind of an 
clegant rural compariſon in Spenſer. 

As when a ſwarme of gnats, at eventide, 
Out of the fennes of Allan doe ariſe, | 
Their murmuring {mall trumpets ſounden wide, 
Whiles in the air their cluſtering armie flies, 
That as a cloud doth ſeeme to din the ſxies; 
Ne man nor beaſt may reſt, or take repaſt, 
For their ſharpe wounds, and noyous injuries; 


Jil 


% 
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Soon as their iſſuing hoſts, with humming ſound 

Approach, the cattle quit the groves around; 203; 

The ſkies re-echo to the mingling roar, 

The groves, and dry Tanager's ſultry ſhore !. 

This plague, the juſt revenge of guilty love, 

To frantic rage th' Inachian heifer drove. z 

More thick they ſwarm, when glows the noon-tide heat, 

Then ſhift thy pregnant herd to ſome ſequeſter'd ſeat; 

Or drive them forth, when dawns the purple light, 

Or Heſper gilds with glittering ſtars the night. 
When now the dam has felt Lucina's pains, Z 

A farther care to rear the calf remains; 236 

On each betimes, they print the branding fire, 

To note the name, the lineage, and the fire. 

Let this be doom'd to propagate the breed; 

This at the ſacred ſhrine a victim bleed: 

But that be deſtin'd in the field to toil, 220 

Break the ſtiff clods, and cleave the ſtubborn ſoil; 

The reſt unmark'd, as frolic leiſure leads, 0 

Wanton, inglorious, o'er the graſſy meads. 

The ſteers allotted to the ſhining ſhare, 

Obſerve to teach and tame with timely care; 225 

While now-their tender years correction bear. 

Bind them with collars from the tender ſpray, 

And when their necks the ſervile band obey ;- 


Till the fierce northern wind with bluſtring blaſt 
Doth blowne them quite away, and in the ocean caſt, . 
| Pe . Fa. Q. B. 2. l. 9. ſ. 16. 
226. Correction bear.) Mr. Dryden talks here of ſending 
the calf to ſchool, reſtraining him from the bad examples of 
the world, and inſtrufting him in moral precepts. Virgil 
ys only, ad fudium ei uſum gg . dum facile aninits 
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Connect two well-matchid bullocks in the trace, 
And bid them learn in pairs the plain to pace; 230 
Ott let them draw the waggon's empty load, 

Whoſe wheels fcarce print the duſt, or mark the road. 

Next let them ſmoke beneath th' incumbent maſs, 
Join'd to the beechen axle, bound with braſs. 

Mean time thy unyok*d young not only feed 235 
With graſs and willow- leaves, or marſhy weed; 
But crop with careful hand the nodding ears; 
Nor let the dam, as erſt in ancient years, 
Contribute to the pail her milky load; 
Be all her udder on her calf beſtow'd. | 240 
But if thy boſom burn in ranks of war 5 
| To lead the marſhall'd hoſt, or urge the car, 
Where ftrays thro? Piſa's plain th' Alphaean flood, 
Or whirl along the thunderer's olive-wood ; | 
1% trumpets ſhrill, to many a martial deed, 245 
And glare of glittering arms inure the ſteed: 
Oft let him toil the ſlow car's load to bear, 
The ruſtling reins oft rattle in his car: 
With flattery ſooth him, while with conſcious pride, 

He feels his maſter clap his ſounding fide, 250 

Begin betimes; while weak and youthful yet, 
Bend his ſoft mouth to brook a fender bit; | 
| Juſt wean'd and trembling from his mother's ſide ; 
New to the curb, and in the courſe untry'd. 5 

But when to four full ſprings his years advance, 243 
Teach him to run the ring, with pride to prance; 
The plain in meaſur'd ſteps and time to beat, 

And in alternate paces ſhift his feet; 


rer,, 2 

Oft let him ſeem to ſpring with labour'd might; 

Then challenge whirlwinds in his airy flight: 260 

While as he pours abroad with looſen'd reins, | 

His lightſome feet ſcarce touch the printleſs plains. 

Like Boreas in his courſe, when ruſhing forth 

He calms the Scythian ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 

Reſound the tall tops of the trembling trees, 2065 

The heavy harveſts nod beneath the breeze: a” 

O'er plains, o'er ſeas, the driving tempeſt ſweeps, 

And to the ſounding ſhore purſues the boiling deeps. 

A ſteed like this, with conquering ſteps will ſtrain, 

And foam with blood acroſs th' Elean plain; 0 

Or with obedient neck the Belgic car ſuſtain. 

When now the colt is broke to bear command, 

Feed him with kindly care, and plenteous hand: 

For yet untam'd, his pamper'd pride diſdains 

To feel the ſounding laſh, and galling reins. 275 
But nought will keep their vigour more entire, 

Than from their breaſts to turn the ſtings of blind deſire: 


263. Like Boreas.) It cannot be imagined, by the ſevereſt 
critics, who think ſuch beauties of ſtyle in. the ancients chi- 
merical, that Virgil did not intend to repreſent by this ſwift 
line of dactyles the courſe of the wind: | . 


Ille wolat, fimul ara fuga, ſimul aequora wVerrens. 


270. Elean plain.) This alludes to the Olympi: gamès 
celebrated about Olympia in the region of Elis. Whoevel 
would have a juſt notion of the great political uſefulneſs of 
theſe celebrated games of Greece, will meet with much plea- 
lure and inſtruction from the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Weſt's diſſertation prefixed to his tranſlation of an author, to. 
whom. he alone, of all the moderns, has done juſtice, in a 


hirited and elegant tranſlation of his odes, 
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Their bulls they baniſh to ſome lonely ſcene, 

Where vaſt rocks, and wide rivers intervene : | 

Or to the plenteous ſtall the beaſt remove, 280 

Far from the tender ſex, and lure of love. 

For while the female charms his ſickening ſight, 

No more the groves, or ſpringing graſs invite. 

She vers'd in wanton looks, and winning wiles, 

The mighty rivals to the fight beguiless 28; 

The beauteous heifer ſtrays the darkſome wood; 

With mutual rage they ruſh; thick ſtreams the ſable blood; 

From their broad brows the claſhing horns rebound, 

With bellowings loud the groves and ſkies reſound. 

Nor when the war is o'er, their rage expires, 290 
To diſtant vales the vanquiſh'd wretch retires ; 

| Weeps his diſgrace, his conqu'”ring rivals boaſt, - 

Yet more the fair, that unreveng'd he loft : 

And oft with penfive looks, as he retreats, . 

The parting exile views his ancient ſeats. . 295. 


285. The mighty rivals. The deſcription of the hulls | 
contending for the female is admirable ; particularly, that 
fine circumſtance of the vanquiſh'd bull looking back on his 
old accuſtomed ſtall and paſtures when-he is forced to retreat. 
And till more ſo, the circumſtance of his lying down, ful- 
lenly diſconſolate, on the ſtones, feeding upon ruſhes and 
prickly leaves, and exerciſing his horns againſt the trunks of 
trees, to enable himſelf to contend again with his hated rival. 
All theſe beautiful ſtrokes are concluded by the noble ſimile 
of a vaſt wave rolling towards a rocky ſhore, The pauſe at 
Procumbit in the original N | 


Monte minor procumbit, 
is very expreſſive of the thing intended. 


286. Heifer. This line in the original is ſuppoſed tobe 
ſpurious. DE: 1 


Book 3. OF VIEUGIL: 23 
Then fteels his limbs to toil, improves his might, 

And roughly reſts on craggy flints the night: 

On prickly leaves. and pointed ruſhes fed, 

He feigns to gore a tree with butting head, 


Bends his ſtern brows and puſhes at the air, 300 


And ſpurns the ſcatter'd ſand, a prelude of the war. 
Now when his nerves with new-felt fury glow, 
Headlong he ſeeks his unexpecting foe :. 

As when a riſing billow. by degrees, | 
Begins to boil amid the whitening ſeas : 305 
Loud o'er the rocks then rolls with horrid roar, 

And mountain- like burſts on the ſubject ſhore: 

The troubled depths in circling eddies riſe, 

And heave the fable ſand in whirlwinds to the ſkies. 


Thus man and beaſt, the tenants of the flood, 310 


The herds that graze the plain, the feathery brood, . 
Ruſh into love,. and feel the general flame ; 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame. 

"Tis with this rage. the mother lion ſtung, 
Prowls o'er the plain, regardleſs of her young. 415 
Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear with ſcenes of blood, 


With murderous deeds pollutes th' affrighted wood: 


Then boars in fight with double warmth engage, 

And the grim tygreſs calls forth all her rage. 

Ah! wretched then the traveller who ſtrays 320 
Forlorn o'er Lybia's unfrequented ways!  _ 

See, what thick pants the ſtallion's fires declare, 
Whene'er in tainted gales he ſcents. the mare: 

Nor curbs, nor torturing whips his rage reſtrain, . 

And mountains riſe to check his flight in vain; 325 
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us THE GEORGICS Bock 3. 
In vain. the torrent rolls, that tumbling ſweeps _ 
The maſly fragment from the craggy ſteeps. 

 Ruſhes the Sabine boar, and rends the ground, 

And whets his tuſks to ſtrike the ſurer wound : 


Rubs his rough ſides againſt th? accuſtom'd oak, 330 


And diſciplines his brawn. to bear the rival's ſtroke. 

How fares the youth, who feels the pleaſing pain 3 
His marrow pierce, and throb in every vein ? . 
In darkneſs drear he ſwims the ſtormy main: 
Above from heaven's high gate the thunder roars, 
The daſhing waves re-echo round the ſhores. * 335 
Nor weeping parents, nor the fated fair 
Retards his courſe, too ſoon his cruel death to ſhare | 
Why ſhould I fing how hungry wolves engage, 

Hoy beaſts of Bacchus? car, how maſtiffs rage: 
Ev'n timorous ſtags provoke the woodland war; 340 
But far above the reſt the paſſion of the mare. 
Ev'n Venus here a ſtronger luſt inſpir d, 
When to revenge the Potnian mares ſhe fir'd. 
Wing'd with defire they bound o'er Gargarus' height, 
Nor loud Aſcanius' torrents ſtay their flight: 345 
When now their veins the vernal mildneſs warms, 
And with kind heat their luſty limbs informs; 

332. How fares the youth.) The poet alludes to the cele- 
Þrated ſtory of Hero and Leander, perhaps the moſt enter- 
taining of all the ancient love-tales ; the Muſaeus who has 
written an elegant poem on this ſubject, was not the ancient 
Muſacus; for ſeveral falſe conceits and thoughts, rather 
pretty than ſolid, and contrary to the ſimplicity of the older 
Grecian writers, evidently betray the later age of the piece. 
See Vol. 3. B. 6. N. ver. 928. Tis obſervable Virgil hints, 


at the whole ſpecies would encounter the ſame dangers 35 
Leander did for the ſake of love. 5 


Book 3. F VIRGIH © 233 
To the tall cliffs impatient they repair, | 
And from the weſtward ſnuff the fleeting air : | 
Where, wonderous power! without th' aſſiſting ſteed, 

Made pregnant by the parent- breeze they breed. 35 1 
Thence wild o'er rocks and deep- ſunk vallies ſtray, | 
Far from the northern blaſt, or ſource of day; 

Or whence wet Auſter's gloomy damps ariſe 112 
To hang with ſable clouds the ſadden'd ſkies. 355 


Hence from their wombs, what th' artleſs ſhepherd calls 


Hippomanes, a trickling poiſon falls: 

Which baleful ſtep-dames in the bowl infſuſe 

With many murmurs mix'd, and herbs of magic juice. 

But time is on the wing; too far we roye 360 

Bewilder'd with an argument we love. wo 
Enough of herds : freſh labours now ſucceed,. 

The ſhaggy goats and fleecy flocks to feed. 

Hence ſhall the huibandman new glory raiſe, 

While his low cares I lift in labour'd lays : | 36 5 

Nor ſlight, to grace ſo mean a theme, the toil, _ + 

And beautify with flow'rs a barren __ 


Leads forth to trace Parnaſſus' pathleſs ways, 


357. Hippomanes.) The hippomanes ſignifies two things. 
3. A certain liquor that flows from a mare ready to take horſe, 
2. An excreſcence'of fleſh which the new foaled colts have 
upon their foreheads. It is black, round, and of the bigneſs 
of a dried fig. It is pretended that theſe two hippomanes's 
have a peculiar virtue in philtres, and other ſuch compoſi- 
tions deſigned for faſcinations. And that the laſt is of ſuch 
a nature, that a mare has no ſooner dropped her colt, but 
ſhe eats this piece of fleſh, without which ſhe would not 
luckle it. A curious reader may ſee a learned diſſertation on 
lis ſubject, at the end of Mr, Bayle's Dictionary. 


But me the iweet deſire of ſacred praiſe „„ 
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Down to Caſtalia's ſpring my car to guide, 370 
Where never poet mark'd the mountain's fide. 
Now, hallowed Pales, I reſound thy reign, 
O grant thine aid! in more majeſtic ſtrain. 
Firſt, I command, beneath the foſtering ſhed, 
Till ſpring returns, thy ſheep with graſs be fed : 
Strew fern beneath, leſt from the piercing ice 
O'er their ſoft ſkins the loathſome ſcabs ariſe... 
Nor leſs, thy goats with leafy fodder fill, 
And give them water recent from the rill. 
Safe from the ſtormy north, their ftalls prepare 380 
To catch the wintry ſun, and ſouthern air; 5 
When cold Aquarius, from his cloudy ſphere, 
Pours his laſt drops upon the parting year. 
Nor leſs the toil the ſnaggy goat to raiſe, 
Nor leſs the profit that the goat repays. 385 
Let Caria boaſt her Tyrian-tinctur'd fleece; 
Vet theſe afford more numerous increaſe; 
And, as their ſwellin g dugs you drain the more, 
In fuller plenty ſtreams the milky ſtore. 


LS) 
2 
Va 


371. Whete never peet.] This is an imitation of Lucre- 
tius: ä 


Nec me animus fallit quam ſint obſcura, . acri 
Fercuſſi t thyrſo laudis ſpes magna meum cor 
— Juwat iutegros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora muſae. 
372. Pales.] The third is the moſt epic of all the Georgics; 
and the introduction to it, as well as ſeveral paſſages in it, 


par ticularly os ſhew that Virgil zegarded it as ſuch himſelt. 
HoLDsWORTH, 


Book 3. ier 225 

Beſides, their hairy beards the ſhepherds ſhear, 390 
To cover tents, or cloath the mariner. i 

At will they graze Lycaeus' ſhrubby top, 

And the rough thorn or prickly bramble crop; 

Return untended with their bleating train, 

And o'er the threſhold ſcarce their ſtruttin g dugs ſuſtain* 
Since then ſo little of thy care they know, 396 

Guard them from freezing blaſts, and icy ſnow : 

Gladly ſupply them with the leafy ſpray, 

Nor in bleak winter's reign refuſe thy hoarded hay. 

But when the frolic zephyrs breath the ſpring, 400 

Both flocks abroad to verdant paſtures brin g. 

When now the morning-ſtar but dimly dawns, 

Lead them to taſte the coolneſs of the lawns ;_ 

When hoar with virgin dew the graſs appears, | 

Haſte, let them drink the morning's earlieſt tears. 405 
When the fierce ſun prows hot with parching A.. <7 
And woods reſound the ſhrill cicada's lay: 5 
Then drive them to freſh ſprings, their thirſt to flake z 
To troyghs of oak, or to the ſpreading lake. 
But at mid-noon, to green and gloomy gladesz 410 
Where ſome tall oak uprears his aged ſhades : 
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491. Tents.] Varro ſpeaking of the uſefulneſs of goats, 
ſa ys, they are ſhorn for the uſe of ſailors and war. a 
404. The freſhneſs of the morning is painted in the livelieſt 
colours, We muſt remember that tis a morning in Italy: a 
morning in a hot climate. 1 5 

407. Shrill cicada's lay.) Several of the modern Italian 
poets mention the ſinging of the cicada, as very loud and, 
troubleſome in the great heats of ſummer, Per gli ombroſs: 
rami le ærgute cicale cantando fi affatica vano ſotto al gran. 
caldo. Arcadia del Sannazaro, Proſa 10. | 
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Orw here the ilex-foreft, dark and deep 
Sheds holy horrors o'er the hanging ſteep, 
Again refreſh them, with their verdant food, 


| When finks the ſun, and with the cryſtal flood, 41; 


When evening-airs their cooling damps diffuſe, 

And Cynthia bathes the groves in balmy dews ; 

When thro! the brakes is heard th* acanthis? ſong, 

And halcyons chaunt the hollow ſhores among. 

Why ſhould I fing of Lybia's artleſs ſwains; 420 

Her ſcattered cottages, and trackleſs plains ? 5 

By day, by night, without a deſtin'd home, 

For many a month their flocks all lonely roam; 

So vaſt th* unbounded ſolitude appears. 

While, with his flock, his all the ſhepherd bears: 42; 
His arms, his houſhold gods, his homely ſhed, 

His Cretan darts, and dogs of Sparta bred. . 


412. Or avbere.] How beautifully has the poet enlivened 
theſe dry precepts concerning the time of watering cattle by 


this deſcription of a little landſcape ! of a vaſt old oak ſtand- 


ing ina valley, or an flex of ever-green oak, ſpreading a 
thick and ſolemn ſhade 1 The ons La of the cool of the 
evening is delightful. 

472. Tlex-foreſt, dark and deep. ] We have not a full idea 
of this image, fiom our not 1 of how deep a green 
the ilex is, and what a vaſt ſhade it caſts in Italy, where there 
are great numbers of this tre. 

422. By day.] This digreſſion to the ſhepherds of Africa 
cannot be lufficiently praiſed ; one ſees them 


Paſturing on from verdant ſtage to ſtage. _ 
THoMsON, Caft. of Ind. 


The vaſtneſs of thoſe plains are repreſented by the very K How 
of this line in the original, 


n fecus longa in deſerta fine ullis 
— Hyſpitus tantum campi jacet, 


and | Hos nm. mes od oa La 
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do Rome's brave ſons, beneath th' oppreſſive load 
Of arms and baggage, trace the deſtin'd road ; 

And while he ne'er ſuſpects th? impending blow, 430 

Sudden unfurl their ſtandards on the foe, 

Not ſo in Scythia ſhepherds tend their ſheep ; 

Where ſad Moeotis ſpreads his fable deep: 

Thick yellow ſands where Ifter's torrents roll, 

And Rhodope returns to meet the pole, 38S 35 

Their flocks they ſtall; for o'er th' unfruitſul ſcene, 

Nor fields, nor trees are cloath'd in lively green. 

One waſte of ſnow the joyleſs landſcape lies, 

geren ells in height the ridgy drifts ariſe. 

There {ill the bitter blaſts of winter dwell ; 440 

Nor the ſun's rays the paly ſhade diſpel, Bn 
When firſt he climbs his noon-tide courſe, or laves 
His headlong car in ocean's purple waves, 
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428. So Rome's.) The Roman ſoldiers were wont to carry 
in their campaigns, not only their ſwords, helmets and 
mg but likewiſe proviſions for a fortnight, and ſtakes and 
utenſils. TID e | 
432. Not /.] The contraſt is very ſtrong between the 
ſcenes of Africa and Scythia, and has a fine effect. This vari- 
ety, this magic art of conveying the reader from one climate 
to another, conſtitutes one of the greateſt beauties of poetry. 
M. de Maupertuis, who, with ſome other academicians, 
was ſent by the king of France, in 1736, to meaſure a degree 
of the meridian, under the arctic circle, ſays, that brandy 
was the only Jiquor, which could be kept ſufficiently fluid for 
them to drink: Pendant un froid fi grand, que la langue et les 
levres ſe geloient ſur le champ, contre le taſſe, &c. And a 
little afterwards he tells us, that the ſpirits of wine froze in 
their thermometers, See Dr. Max r xN for other inſtances. 
441. Nor the ſun's rays.] In the original this is a verſe con- 
fiſting wholly of flow ſpondees, which by their melancholy 
flow repreſent the diſmalneſs of the object deſcribed. | 
442. Or when he climbs.] This winter-piece has ever 
been admired as one of the capital paintings of Virgil. 
RR Thomion 


Jh encroaching ice the loitering current feels, 
And on its. boſom bears the ſtudded wheels. 
Where erſt the ſtately bark was wont to ride, 
Waggons, thro' paths unknown, ſecurely glide. 
Oft from the veſſel burſts the brazen band, 


Stiff round their ſides their frozen garments ſtand. 
With ſharpen'd ſteel they cleave the humid wine, 


And chains of ſolid ice whole lakes confine ; 
Their matted beards, by the keen climate frore, 


With hanging icicles are hard and hoar. 


Mean time the ſkies are dim with falling ſnows 4 
Thick clouds of fleet th* unwieldy ox encloſe : 
In growing heaps benumb'd, the crowding deer 


Scarce from beneath, their branching antlers rear: 


Nor theſe with hounds the hunter-train ſurprize, 
With nets, or feathers dipt in purple dies ; 


But with the ſword invade them, while in vain 


Againſt the huge reluQant load they ſtrain, 


While void of help, in piteous ſounds they bray; 
Then home, with ſhouts of triumph bear the prey. 
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445 


457 


435 


466 


Thomſon has given us a noble imitation of it, in his view of 


winter within the polar circle; and has added ſome firiking 


circumſtances, not to be found in Virgil, which modern tra- 


vellers have obſerved. I cannot forbear tranſcribing his con- 
cluſion, where he defcribes winter perſonally, The image 1s 


very ſublime. 8 
Here Winter holds his unrejoycing court, 
And thro? his airy hall the loud miſrule 
Ot driving tempeſt is for ever heard; _ 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath, 
Here arms his winds with all- ſubduing froſt; 


Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows, 


With which he now oppreſles half the globe. 
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In caverns deep, with oak uppil'd, they raiſe, 

And many a branching elm, the crackling blaze; 46; 
From cold ſecure, around the flaming hearth, 

Waſte the long dreary night in ſocial mirth : 

Guiltleſs of wine, the goblet ſtill goes round, 

With Ceres? juice, and ſparkling cyder crown'd, 

Such is the race of ſavage ſwains that lie 470 
Beneath the rigours of the parol ſky; . 

And fore afflited by the piercing eaſt, 

Their limbs with furs and brinded ſkins inveſt, 

Is wool thy care? avoid the ſhaggy ground, 
Where thiſtles and the prickly bur abound. 475 
Nor let too fat a ſoil thy choice invite; e 
Chuſe firſt a flock with fleeces ſoft and white. 

Tho' white thy ram, yet if a ſwarthy tongue 

Appears beneath his humid palate hung, . 

Reject him, leſt he blacken all the breed, 480 
And let another to the taſk ſucceed. 

Thus by a ſnowy fleece, th' Arcadian god 

Drew down pale Cynthia from her bright abode ; 

Nor did'ſt thou, queen of night, diſdain his love, 

Pleas'd with the cheat, thou met'ſt him in the grove. 
f milk thou lov'ſt, with lillies from the brook, 486 
doft leaves, and ſalted herbage feed thy flock: _ 
ence ſtung with thirſt to the clear rills they haſte, F 
ence are their ſwelling dugs more tightly brac'd, 5 
bile in the milk remains the ſavoury taſte. 4904 


478. Tho" avhite thy ram.] If the tongue of the ram be 
lack or ſpeckled.(fays Varro) the lambs will be of the ſame 
blur, See Ariſtotle of animals to the ſame purpoſe. 


The ſpicy cedar, and Galbanean gums ; 
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Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
Their tender mouths with ſteely bits reſtrain. 


Their morning-milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
Their evening bear to town, when dawns the light; 
Or in the maſs, with ſparing hand, they pour 49% 


The taſteful ſalt, and keep for winter ſtore. 


Nor be it thy laſt care thy dogs to breed; 
With fatt'ning whey the vigorous maſtiff feed, 
And Sparta's race: thus, ſhould the thief invade, 


Or wolf, thy fold, when night extends her ſhade; ch 
Or roving robber from th? Iberian rocks; 1 
Theſe ſhall repel their rage, and guard thy flocks 


Thy hound, the wild-aſs in the ſylvan chace, 

Or hare, or hart, with faithful ſpeed will trace; 5 
Aſſail the muddy cave, with eager cries, 505 
Where the rough boar in ſullen ambuſh lies ; 

Preſs the tall ſtag with clamours echoing ſhrill, 


To ſecret toils, along th? atrial hill. 


And learn to burn within thy ſheltering rooms, 


Beneath th' unſhifted ſheds, in winding cells 


Oſt ſhut from day, the bloated ſerpent dwells: 


497. Ner mean thy toil.] The poet ſays but little con- 
cerning the care and breeding of dogs, or of hunting. Mr. 
Somerville, in his poem entituled the Chace, one of the beſt 
productions of this age, has in ſome meaſure ſupplied the 


defect, | 


497. Nor mean thy toil.) Tibi cura, ſays the orig. 770i, to 
you, Mecaenas ; putting the reader in mind, that the poem, 
as didactic pieces ſhould be, is addreſſed to a particular 


0 
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The viper too that loves a ſhady ſeat, 
That ſeeks beneath thy roofs a ſafe retreat, | 
Of herds the bane, of ſheep the pois*nous peſt 515 
Battens in ſecret o'er her darkſom neſt. „ 
Snatch, ſhepherd, ſtones, quick ſnatch the knotted oak. 
And quell his ſtately creſt with many a ftroke ; 1 
Afail his hifling throat, and ſwelling ſpires; 
Lo! by degrees his timorous head retires, 520 
And the laſt orbs of his unfolded tail 
A ling'ring length of looſen'd volumes trail. 
Calabria's woods too breed a baleful ſnake, 
With lofty breaſt elate, and ſcaly back, _ > 
And with broad ſpots his winding belly black : 525 
Who when the rivers burſt their rocky bounds, 
And ſouthern ſhowers bedew the vernal grounds, 
Haunts the moiſt bank, and in the wat'ry bogs 
Gluts his foul paunch with fiſh, and croaking frogs: 
But when keen heat the fens of moiſture drains, 530 
He leaps on earth, and hiſſes o'er the plains, 15 


513. Thewiper too.] Dr. Martyn thinks the ſerpent here 
deſcribed to be that which Pliny calls boas. This author 
affirms they grew to a prodigious bigneſs, aud that a child- 
was found in the belly of one of them in the reign of Clau- 
dius : that they feed on cow's milk, whence they have their 
name. The line a little below in the original, ; | 


| Cape ſaxa mani, cape robora paſtor, 

is exactly expreſſive of hurry and eagerneſs : there are no par- 
cles in it; ſo in the fourth Aeneid, | 
Teerte citi flammas, date tela, impellite lammas. 


523. Calabria s. foreſts.) The poet here ſpeaks of anothe 
ſerpent called cherſpdrus, from its living both in water, and 
on earth, | 8 | TY 3 

Vor. I. = M 


will be free from the ſcab a whole year, and that the wool 
will be the ſofter, and the longer for it. . 
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While mad with thirſt, and fill'd with drear amaze 
At the fierce beam, his rolling eye-balls blaze. 
May ne'er ſoft ſleep, on a green bank, ſurprize, 


Faſt by ſome foreſt- ſide, my drooping eyes, 535 


When caſt his ſkin, and ſleek in youthful prime, 


Recent he rides, before the ſun ſublime; 


Regardleſs of the neſt, deſerts his young, 
And brandiſhes abroad his triple-forked tongue. 
PII teach thee too the ſigns and cauſes all, -- gay 


Of dire diſeaſes on the folds that fall : 


Scabs oft the flock, a foul contagion, ſeize, 
When winter hangs with icicles their fleece ; - _ 


Or cold rains pierce, or unwaſh'd ſweats adhere = 
To their ſhorn ſkins, or prickly brambles tear. $45 


Hence in freſh currents of the cryſtal wave, ; 
With careful hands their flocks the ſhepherds lave ; | 
And firſt the father of the bleating crowd, 
Floats with his moiſten'd fleece along the flood: 

Or bathe their limbs in bitter lees of oil, i 550 0 
With bubbles that from molten ſilver boil ; 7 
B 


539. Brandiſbes.] Micare in its true and natural fignifica- 
tion relates te any quick motion. So Virgil, icat auribus; 
and Cicero, digitzs micare; of that old game fo common in 
Italy of darting out their fingers, and gueffing at the number 
of theſe darted out each time, ſo often mentioned by others of 
the Roman »riterss HoLDsWoORTH, 

542. Scabs oft the flock.] Columella remarks, that a ſheep 
as ſoon as it is ſheared, ſhould be anointed with a mixture of 
the juice of lupines, the lees of old wine, and the dregs 0l 
oil, in equal quantities; and be waſhed four days afterwards 
in the ſez, or in rain water ſalted; and quotes the authority 
of Celſus, who affirms that a ſheep treated after this manner, 
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Live ſulphur mix, with tar's black- ſtreaming j Juice, 
Or temper pitch that Ida's pines produce ; 2 
Or mingle, fraught with fat, the waxen ſtore, 6 
Or ſea-born ſquills, with potent hellebore. 55 5 | 
But the beſt cure which ſage experience knows, 
Is with a lance the ulcer to diſcloſe. 
Still grows the ſore, while yet the ſhepherd ſtands 
Doubtfal, nor dares exert his healing hands, 
And anxious happier ſigns of heav'n demands. 560 
But when o'er th' inmoſt bones the pain hath ſpread, 
On their parch'd limbs a raging fever fed, | 
To quell the bleating ſufferer's torrid pain, 4 
Pierce in the bottom- foot the throbbing vein : — 1 
This practiſe the Biſaltae, when they haſte 565 
To Rhodope, or roam the chearleſs Dacian waſte: 
And fierce Gelonian, when, for ſavage food, 'Þ: 
He blends the milky ſtream with horſe's blood, | |! 
If one thou ſeeſt affect the cooling ſhade, - *þ 
Or cropping liſtleſsly the topmoſt blade; 570 
Droop on the plain, with ling'ring paces wait 
Behind, and home return alone and late; 
Soon let thy ſteel remove th' infected ſheep, 4 
Leſt o'er th* unwary flock contagion creep. 1 
Leſs fierce and frequent on the wintry main 57 5 9 
Black whirlwinds ruſh, than plagues that waſte the plain: 5 
Nor ſingle deaths ſuffice, at once they prey 
On young aud old, and ſweep whole herds my 


567. And fierce Has, ] Several northern nations at this 1 
ime drink mare's milk mixed with blood. Pliny ſays, A 1 
mixed millet with 1 it, The 1 uſe it to this * | | 

2 
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This truth to know, th' aerial Alps behold, 
And meads thro' which Timavus ſtreams are roll'd; 580 
And Noric cliffs with ſpiry caſtles crown'd ; 
Lo! waſte and wild the plains appear around: 
Ev'n now deſerted ſtands the ſhepherd's Rate, 
And far and wide the lawns are deſolate, 
Here ſprung of old by ſickly gales begot, 3835 
A plague with all the fires of autumn fraught, 
Which flew the beaſts that range the field or wood, 
Defil'd the freſhneſs of the cryſtal flood, 
And ſcorch'd with baleful breath the graſſy food. 
Strange kind of death! for when the parching pain 590 MI 
Had ſhrunk the limbs, and throbb'd in every vein, 
A pois'nous humour flow'd from all the frame, | 
Till every bone one putrid maſs became, —_ | 
Before the ſhrine, in ſnowy fillets dreſt, : | 
595 


And holy bands, the conſecrated beaſt | 
Fell, and prevented oft the lingering prieſt, 


579. This truth to know.) The ſenſe is, if any one knows 
what ſort of places theſe were, when they were full of cattle, 
he may now lee them empty, tho” it is a long time ſince the 
peſtilence. fy | SERV1US, 

580. The paſlures where Timavus.) Timavus is a river af 

Carniola. Hs | 5 
581. And Neric cligs.] Noricum was a region of Germany 
bordering on the Alps. | | 13 

585. Here ſprung of old.] We now enter upon the celebra- 
ted deſcription of the plague. Virgil puts forth all his 
| ſtrength to endeavour to excel Lucretius's ſixth book on the 
plague at Athens. Neither can I think he has ſo far excelled 
his maſter (for ſuch he was) as ſome critics imagine. Many 
hints in this deſcription are borrowed from Thucydides hi 
famous account of the plague at Athens. 
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Or if he ſunk beneath the fatal ſtroke, 

Lo! on the ſhrine, his entrails fail to ſmoke ; 

No more, miſled by many a doubtful ſign, 

The prophet can the dark event divine; 609 
While ſcarce the knife with the faint tincture reeks, 
Nor the thin gore the ſandy ſurface ſtreaks, 
O'er flow'ry meads, or at the plenteous ſtall, 

In lifeleſs heaps, the calves and heifers fall. 


The gentle dogs run mad; the fick*ning ſwine bog: 


Pant with thick coughs, with ſwelling quinkes pine, 


The victor horſe, forgetful of his food, 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood : 
By fits, he ſtamps the ground with eager feet, 


While from his body burſts a doubtful ſweat, 610 


That ſtood in icy drops, as death appear'd ; 

His parch'd hide to the touch 1s rough and hard, 
"Theſe figns at firſt his future fate preſage 3 

But as the ſpreading peſt improv'd 1ts rage, 

With ſanguine beams fierce glow'd his ardent eyes, G1 5 


And heav'd his ſtruggling breath with groans and ſighs; 


6o7. The vifor horſe.) Inielix fludicrum n the original-.18 
an expreſſion reſembling laeia laborum, widtus animi, fortuna - 
tus laborum. Read the deſcription of thete ſymptoms from 
this line to ſauces premit aſpera lingua: fee how nobly the poet 
acquits himſelf on a ſubje&t, ſo exceeding difficult to be de- 
leribed, and let us compare it with a ſingularly fine one in 
Lucretius of the ſamekind : | ; | 

Perturbata animi mers in moerore metuqus; 
Trifle ſupercilium, furioſus vultus, & acer, 
Sollicitar porro, plenaequè ſonoribus aures : 
Creber fpiritus, aut ingens, raroque coortus, 

TJenuia ſputa, minuta, croci contindta colore, 
Salſaqur per fauces raucas viæx edita tufii, 
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Of blood black torrents from his noftrils ſprung, 
To the ſwoln palate clove his furry tongue. 
Some have at firſt with ſhort ſucceſs apply'd, 
Pour'd thro' an horn, Lenaeus' purple tide ; 620 
But {con freſh fuel to the growing flame 
It gave, and death the medicine became : 
While, with bare teeth, their limbs all bath'd in gore, 
Ev'n in the bitereſt dying pangs they tore. | 
O crown, ye gods, a pious people's pray'r, 625 
And let the bad alone ſo dire an error ſhare. 
Lo! while he toils the galling yoke beneath, 
Foaming black blood, the bullock ſinks in death: 
The penſive hind the brother- ſteer relieves, 
Who faithful for his loſt companion grieves, 630 
And the fix'd ſhare amid the furrow leaves, 1 


628. The bullock finks.] How exquiſitely beautiful is the 
pauſe in this verſe at the word gemitus ! it triſtis arator, by 
the very melancholy flow of the words places the action of the 

ploughman full in our Gght: the next line proceeds as flow as 
poſlible, conſiſting of all ſpondees, | | 


Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte JUuVencum. 


The circumſtance of the brother heifer grieving is moſt ten- 
derly imagined. Nox umbrae altorum nemorum is an imitation 
of Lucretius, where the dam is lamenting her calf that was 
ſacrificed, | . | 
Nec tenerae ſalices, atque herbae rore vigentes, 
 Fluminaque ulla queunt ſummis labentia ripis 
Oblectare animum ſubitamque avertere curam. L. 2. 
It was upon reading theſe exquiſite lines, that Scaliger de- 
_ clared, he had rather have been the author of them, than to 
have been the firſt favourite of Craeſus or Cyrus. I will 
there was no ſentiment in Scaliger's works more extravagalt 
thanthis, | | 
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Nor graſſy mead, nor ſhade of lofty grove, 
The mournful mate's afflicted mind can move: 
Nor yet from rocks delicious ſtreams that roll 


As amber clear, can ſooth his forrowing ſoul : 635 


His flanks flow looſe ; his eyes grow dim and dead ; 
And low to earth he bears his heavy head. Is 
Ah! what avails their ceaſeleſs uſeful toil ? 

What boots it to have turn'd the ſtubborn ſoil ? 


Yet ne'er choice Maſſie wines debauch'd their taſte, 640 


Ne'er did they riot in the rich repaſt ; 

Their food is leafy brouze, and nature's graſs, 

Their draught freſh rills that thro' the meadows paſs, 
Or torrents ruſhing from the rocky 895 ; 

Nor care diſturbs their ſalutary fleep. _ 645 
Then cars were drawn, while fail'd th accuſton'd kine, 
By ill-pair'd buffaloes, to Juno's ſhrine. © 

And men with harrows toil'd to till the plain, 

Ev'n with their nails dug in the golden grain 


The rattling waggon's galling yoke ſuſtain'd, 6 50 


And up the rocky ſteep laborious ſtrain'd. 

The wily wolf, no more by hunger bold, 

With ſecret ſtep explores the nightly fold. 

Deers herd with hounds, and leave their ſylvan ſcat, 


And ſeek with man to find a ſafe retreat: 65s 
Thick on the ſhores, like ſhipwreck'd corſes caſt, | 


Appear the finny race of ocean vaſt ; 
Th arighted Phocae to the rivers haſte, 


652. The wih wolf. ] Obſerve theſe circumſtances of the 
wolves prowling no more, becauſe acrior illum cura domat, 
and the deer wanderin 5 near the dwellings of men. 


. 'tis obſerved, expreſsly con- 
| tradicts 


656, On the foores- 
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His cave no more to ſhield the ſnake avails;  _ 
Th' aſtoniſh'd hydra dies, erecting all his ſcales. 669 
Ev'n their own ſkies to birds unfaithful prove, 
Headlong they fall, and leaves their lives above; 

Nor change of paſture could relief impart ; 
Deſtructive proves each vain attempt of art: 

Chiron, Melampus healing herbs, no more, 6065 
Fathers of facred medicine explore : Fe 
Tiſi phone, from hell let looſe to light, 

Before her drives Diſeaſes and Aﬀright ; 

Still day by day more huge the fiend appears, 

Till high to heav'n her horrid head ſhe rears: 650 


tradicts Ariſtotle, who aſſerts, that peſtilential diſeaſes never 
affect fiſhes. | 


660. Th' afloniſh'd hydra.) I know not a ſtronger image in 


an poet whatever, than this of the ſerpents dying with their 


ſcales erect and ſtiffened: attoniti (which is a moſt exprefiive 


word in this place) ſquamis aftantibus hydri ! : 

The poet brings into his ſubject the inhabitants of every 
element, making as it were all nature affected with this dread: 
ful plague. 

665. Chiron, Melampus.] The poet does not mean that 
the plague happened in the days of Chiron and Melampus, 
but that the very beſt phyſicians acknowledged their {kl} 
uleleſs in this caſe. Particulars are named for generals. Lu- 


cretius ſpeaks perſonally of the art of phyſic, which has a tine 


effect, | ; 

| Muſſabat tacito MED1C1NA timore. 

667. Ti/iphone from hell.] The figure of Tiſiphone driving 
before her a train of diſeaſes and fear, is nobly conceived. It 
puts one in mind of that exalted image in Hibakuk, wi? 
the prophet ſpeaking of Jehovah in his wrath, ſays, “ Beicie 
him went the peſtilence. The circumſtance of the fury Ti- 
ſiphone's growing every A and larger, is truly ad- 
. mirable, as it ſo juſtly alludes to the daily increaſe of the 

peſtilence. | „„ 5 
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While lowings loud, and many a mournful bleat, 

The withering banks and hanging hills repeat: 

At length whole herds to death at once ſhe ſweeps, 
High in the falls ſhe piles the loathſome heaps; 
Dire ſpectacle! till ſage experience found -" O78 
To bury deep the carrion in the ground. | 

' Uſeleſs their hides; nor from the fleſh the flame 

Could purge the filth, nor ftreams the ſavour tame. 
Nor could their ſxins ſupply the woolly ſtore, 
O'ergrown with ſcahs, and ſtiff with many a ſore : 680 
Wove from ſuch fleeces thoſe who wore a veſt, 

Were with foul ſweats, and burning ſpots oppreſs'd ; 
Till thro” the limbs diffus'd, th' inſatiate flame 
With dire contagious touch conſum'd the putrid frame. 
672. The withering banks.) "What can be more pathetic 


than the circumſtance of the hills perpetually echoing with the 
mournful bleatings of the ſheep, &c. ET : 

674. She piles.) That is Tiſiphone; making this fury the 
agent, and contiruing to perſonify her. | ES 

683. 770 inſatiate flame.) Some imagine that by ſacer 
ignis an eryſipelas or St. Anthony's fire may be meant. But 
perhaps /acer may mean accurſed, or direful — auri facra 
james — ſacer eſto. I cannot agree with many critics, chat 
Virgil hath on the whole excelled his maſter Lucretius iu kis 
deſcription of the plague. There are ſeveral ſtrokes of the 
ſtrongeſt painting, and the deepeſt pathetic in Lucretius's 
lixth book; which ſixth book, by the way, ſeems but an odd 
and imperfect concluſion of his work. 58 


The End of the Third GEOR CIC. 
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Having treated of many other animals together in the 
foregoing book, the poet ſelefts a ſingle creature for 
the ſubject of this, and devotes a whole book to the 
deſcription of the wonderful bee. It is divided into 
eight parts. I. Of a proper ſtation for bees. II. 
F their gathering honey, their ſwarms, and their 
battles. III. Of two ſpecies of bees, IV. Of ther 
<viſdom, civil prudence, government, and republic, 
V. Of the time of taking their honey. VI. Of the 
diſeaſes incident to bees, with the ſigns andthe remedies 
of ſuch diſeaſes. VII. Of the method of repairing 
the race of bees when the whole breed is loſt. VIII. Of 
Ariſtæus, the author of this method of repairing a ſtock 
of bees; his adventurewith Proteus; the reaſons Pro- 
reus ajfegus to Ariſtæus for his loſs, which artfully in- 
' troduce the flory of Orpheus and Eurydice : with 

whoſe unhappy fate the poet concludes his conſummate 
work, 
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ATEXT heavenly honey, and ambroſial dews, 
| This too Maecenas hear! my ſong purſues ; | 
Great wonders of an inſect-race imparts, 6 
Their manners, mighty leaders, arms, and arts; 
The ſubject trivial, but not low the praiſc, 5 
If heav'n ſhould ſmile, and Phoebus aid the lays. | 


Firſt for your bees a ſhelter'd ſtation find, 
Impervious to the guſts of ruſhing wind ; 


Ver. 1. Honey.] The poet calls honey aerial and heavenly, 
according to the opinion of the old philoſophers, who be- 
lieved that it was derived from the dew of heaven. This 
heavenly dew they thought was received by the flowers, and 
thence gathered by the bees. Every reader of taſte perceives 
how Virgil exatts and dignifies theſe wonderful inſects, by 
aſcribing to them thro' this whole book, the manners, 
paſſions, and actions of men. I have before ſaid, that the 
characteriſtic of this book is elegance, and of the former, 
ſublimity. Virgil has borrowed moſt of his obſervations 
upon bees from Varro, and Ariſtotle's treatiſe of animals. 

| | | | Modern 
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Rude blaſts permit them not, as wide they roam, 

o bring their food and balmy treaſures home. 10 
To tread the ſweets of neighb'ring flow'rs forbid 

The ſportful lambkin, and exulting kid; 

Nor ſpringing herbs let roving heifers <ruſh, 

Nor nibbling ſheep the morning dew-drops bruſh, 
Nor ſcaly lizards near their walls be found, 15 
Nor ravenous birds, nor merops flit around, 

Nor Progne, markt her breaſt with hands of blood ; 
Each wandering inſect they deſtroy for food, 

Arreſt the lab'ring bees, a luſcious prey, 

And to tl? expectant hungry neſts convey. 20 
But near, let fountains ſpring, and rivulets paſs, 


e thro' the tufts of moſs and graſs ; 


Modern philoſophy b has ed up many mites which 
theſe ancients tell into, with regard to becs and other ani- 
mals. N 
12. Sportful lambkin.] Which puts me in mind of thoſe 
Tweet lines of Euripides, Hippol. Coron. 73. 
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An author (whole meaneſt praiſe is his critical taſte and judg- 


ment) inſtead of yeyoy in the laſt verſe, would read Nets. 
2 netyos, the vernal bee. 
Jortin on Eccleſiaſtical Hit. 387. vol. 2. 
16. The merops.] Apiaſter, or Bee-eater, is ſhaped like a 
king-fiſher, It is about the ſize of a black- bird. Progne the 
daughter of Pandion was turned into a ues, which as the 
feathers of its breaſt en with red. 
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Let ſpreading palm before the portal grow, 
Dr olive wild his ſheltering branches throw; 

That when the youthful ſwarms come forth to play, 25 
Beneath the vernal ſun's unclouded ray, 
The kings may lead them to this cool retreat, 

Where flow'ry banks invite, and boughs defend from heat. 
Haſt thou a living rill, or ſtagnant lake, 

With willows and huge ſtones the waters break; 30 
On which the wanderers ſafely may alight, . 

When rains or winds retard their deſtin'd flight; 

On which emerging from the waves, may land, 

And their wet wings to tepid ſuns expand. ; 

Let caſſia green and thyme ſhed ſweetneſs round, 35 
Savoury, and ſtrongly-ſcented mint abound, _ 

Herbs that the ambient air with fragrance fill; 
While beds of violets drink the freſhening rill. 
Whether your hive you frame of woven boughs, 
Or rear with pliant bark the concave houſe, 40 


23. Palm. ] Dr. Martyn obſerves that the palm-tree 1s of 
ſeveral ſorts; but believes the ſpecies cultivated in Italy (and 
conſequently that meant in this place) to be the date- tre. 

27. This cool retreat.] Milton has an expreſſion of the ſame 
nature with hoſþ:tizs frondentibus in Comus, 

| Io lodge 
Under the ſpreading favour of thele pines. 

30. Willows,) In the original tranſverſas ſalices. Varro 
would have a ſmall ſtream near the apiary not above 2 or 3 
fingers deep, with ſeveral ſhells or ſmall ſtones ſtanding a little 
above the ſurface of the water, that the bees may drink. | 
36. Savoury.) The thymbra of the ancients is generally 
thought, ſays Dr. Martyn, to be ſome ſpecies of /atureia, or 
ſavoury. Serpyllum is wild thymg, Caſſia is not roſemary, as 
foine have ſuppoſed, # * 
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Strait be its entrance; leſt the varying year | 

Congeal the golden combs with froſt ſevere, 

Or melt the maſs in ſummer's ſcorching beams; 

Baneful alike to bees are both extremes. 

For this around the chinks, by nature led, 45 

Soft wax and flow'rs and fucus thick they ſpread : 

For this their ſtores with potent glews enrich, 

More tough than bird-lime or Idean pitch. 

And oft in caverns, as tradition tells, 

They fix their bower, and form their ſecret cells; 50 

Oft in cleft ſtones their hoarded ſweets are laid, 

Or moſs-green oaken trunks with age decay'd. 

Thou too with mud the chinky ſides oferlay, 

And thinly ſhade them with the leafy ſpray. 

Nor by their walls let yews unwholſome grow, 35 

Nor let the red'ning crabs in embers glow, 

Ne'er truſt them near the fen, or ſtagnate flood, 

Nor rank pernicious ſtench of reeking mud, 
Nor where the voice from hollow rocks rebounds, 

And hill to hill returns the mimic ſounds. f 60 

For what remains, when the bright ſun hath driv'n 


pale winter down, and op'd the ſmiling heav'n 


With cloudleſs luſtre, ſtrait abroad they rove, 

Around each lawn, around each verdant grove, 

And fip the purple flowers, and lightly ſkim 65 
Actols the dimpled brook and river's brim : 


56. The red ning crabs, ] This muſt ſound very odd to mo- 
dern readers. The Romans were wont to burn crabs to aſhes, 
and uſed them as a remedy for ſcalds and burns. 

56. The poet proceeds to ſpeak of the ſwarming of deen 
and points o out the method of making them ſettle, 


of 
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Hence inexpreſſive fondneſs fills their breaſt, | 

For their young progeny and riſing neſt ; 

With joy their waxen labours they renew, 

Thick'ning to honey their nectareous dew. 70 
Burſt from their cells if a young troop be ſeen, 

That fails exulting through the blue ſerene, 

Driv'n by the winds, in clouds condens'd and dark, 

Obſerve them cloſe, the paths they ſteer remar; 

They ſeek freſh fountains, and thick ſhady bowers, 75 

Tis then the time to ſcatter fragrant flowers, 

Bruis'd baum, and vulgar cerinth ſpread around, 4 

And ring the tinkling braſs, and ſacred cymbals ſound: 

They'll ſettle on the medicated ſeats, ”— 

And hide them in the chambers? laſt retreats. 80 


77. Cerinth, &c.] Trita meliſphylla, et cerinthae ignobile 
gramen, favs the original, Dr. Martyn, who is very accu- 
rate and full in explaining the botanical part of the Georgics, 

ſays, that the firſt plant ſeems to be a contraction of neliſſo- 
phyllon; and that the deſcription of it agrees very well with 
the eliſſa or baum, a common herb in the Engliſh gardens, 
Cerinthe (which is derived from xnetoy, a honey-comb) is the 
cerinthe flavo flore aſperior, or yellow flowered honey-wort... 
The ſtalks are about the thickneſs of one's finger, round, 
ſmooth, whiteiſh, and divided into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves embrace the ſtalks and branches with their baſes, and 
diminiſh gradually to a point. They are of a blueiſh colour 
marked with white ſpots, ſet on both ſides with prickles, and 
neatly indented. Dr. Martyn in his quarto edition has given 
a beautiful print of the cerinthe finely coloured. 

78. Cymbals.] Tinnituſgue cie, &c. This cuſtom is till uſed, 
Ariſtole mentions it likewiſe, and queſtions whether they 
hear or not, and whether it be delight or fear that cauſes the 
bees to be quieted with ſuch noiſes. For my own part I be- 
lieve it to be. of no manner of ſervice in this caſe. 

© | | | MARTYN, 
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But if intent on war they ſeek the foe, — 
*Twaxt two contending kings when diſcords glow, 
The peoples? troubled minds you ſoon preſage, 
Burning for battle, ſwoln with eager rage; | 
Hark! a rough clangor calls the hoſts to arms, 8: 
A voice, like the deep trumpet's hoarſe alarms ! 
Furious they meet, and brandiſhing their wings, 

Fit all their claws, and ſharpen all their ſtings ; 
Around their monarch's high pavilion croud, 

And call the lagging foe with ſhoutings loud. 90 
Now when a day ſerene and bright they gain, | 
From the vext city ruſh both battles main; 
Dire is the conflict, loud reſounds the ſky, 
Cloſe in one cluſter they contend on high, 
And headlong fall, as thick as clattering hail, 29 5 
Or acorns ſtrew, from ſhaken oaks, the vale. | 
'The kings ſhine glorious *mid the thickeſt war, 

And mighty ſouls in narrow boſoms bear: 

Stedfaſt in fight, unknowing how to yield, 

Till theſe or thoſe forſake the deathful field. 100 
Theſe fierce contentions, this pernicious fray, 

A little duſt lung upwards will allay. 5 


8 5. Hoſts to arms. ] This battle is deſcribed with as much 
ſpirit and ſtrength, and the fury of the combatants is painted 
in terms as bold and majeſtic, as if it were an engagement 
between the greateſt heroes. One cannot but obſerve how 
Virgil exalts his bees by giving them all the warlike appa- 


ratus of an army. Such are the expreſſions — 
Aeris rauci canor, ſpicula, and praetoria, magniſque vocaut 
clamoribus haſtem, per medias acies, erumpunt port 
_ Concurritur, OR 855 „„ 


rer, 
When now both chiefs have left the doubtful ſtrife, 
The vanquiſh'd wretch muſt yield his forfeit life; 

Leſt he conſume the ſtores, an uſeleſs drone; 105 
While uncontroll'd the uictor mounts the throne. 
Two diff'rent kinds of regal bees, behold, 

The better bears a coat that glows with gold; 

More delicate proportions grace his frame, 

And radiant ſcales o'er all his body flame: 110 
While in the other, ſloth's foul hues prevail, 
Groveling he ſcarce his breadth of paunch can trail. 
Alike a different form the people wear, 

Theſe ſqualid to the ſight, and rough appear: 

As when the traveller, all ſpent with thirſt, 


Spits from parch'd lips the froth-attemper'd duſt. 115 


The better race refulgent hues unfold, | 

Bedropt with equal ſpots of gliſtening gold 1 

At ſtated ſeaſons, theſe ſhall plenteous pour 
From their ſwoln combs the ſweet nectareous ſhow'r ; 
Yet pure as ſweet, and potent to diffuſe 120 
New flavours mild o'er Bacch us? harſher juice. 


'- 


115. Spits from parch'd lips.] "Tis obſervable that this is 
the only low, or droll image, that Virgil hath admitted into 
the Georgics ; ſo careful was he of keeping up a dignity and 
majeſty throughout his poem. Philips in his CYDER, has 
not always followed this judicious example: witnels the fol- 
lowing paſſages, bordering on burleſque. | 

Alloo thy furious maſtiff : . 
Blind bayard rather — Add to theſe inſtances, 
the bag-piper, and the deſcription of a ſwain eating a heau- 
tiful apple whoſe inſide is decayed ; whole ſurprize, to heigh- 
ten the ridicule'by a pompous ſimile, is compared to an army 
marching over flowery meadows under which are caverns filled 
with gun- powder. This is more like Cervantes than Virgil, 
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But when the ſwarms in aether idly play, 

And from their emptied hives uncertain ſtray ; 

From the vain ſport their giddy minds reſtrain, 

Nor great, to check the fugitives, the pain # 07-408 5 
Be it thy care, from theſe high reverenc'd kings, 
Conductors of their flight, to clip the wings; 

The troops to march without their leaders fear, 

Nor dare the ſtandard from the camp to bear. 130 
Loet gardens gay, with ſaffron flowers, invite 

The fickle wanderers, and retard their flight: 

Safe let them live beneath Priapus' eye, 


Whoſe hook rapacious birds and robbers fly. 


And let the ſwain who makes the hive his care, 135 
Sweet thyme and pines from the ſteep mountains bear, 
Nor ſhould himſelf refuſe, their ſtraw- built houſe 
Far round to ſhade with thickly-woven boughs ; 
Himſelf ſhould plant the ſpreading greens, and pour 
Thick o'er the thirſting beds the friendly ſhow'r. 140 
And here, but that I haften to the ſhore, 
| Prepar'd to ſtrike my fails, and launch no more; 
Perhaps the gardens' culture I might praiſe, 
Teach doubly-fruitful Paeſtum's roſe to raiſe; 
How celeri and endive love to grow . 145 
On verdant banks where guſhing rivulets flow; 


145. How celeri.] Theſe exquiſite lines make us wiſh the 
poet had enlarged upon the ſubject of gardening, We have 
no poem on it but an inſipid one of F. Rapin, written in pure 
Latin indeed, but with no poetical ſpirit, and indeed I think 
not comparable to an old fragment of Columella on this ſub- 
ject. Conſidering the many great improvements made in 
this ſcience, perhaps the garden is the propereſt * wo | 

| | £7 ruittu 
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How beſt the creeping cucumber may ſwell 
Nor daffadiPs late bloom would fail to tell; 
Acanthus' bending ſtalks, nor ivy hoar, 
Nor myrtles green, that love the breezy ſhore. 
For once beneath Oebalia's lofty towers, 

Where black Galeſus thro? rich paſtures pours, 
An old Corycian yeoman I beheld, 

Lord of a ſmall hereditary field, 

Too poor to nouriſh ſheep, or fatning kine, 
The golden corn, or Bacchus joyous vine z 
Yet he thin fallads *mid the buſhy ground, 

And vervain planted, and white lillies round ; 
And late at eve returning home to reſt, 2 ty 
His frugal board with unbought dainties bleſt, I 6of 
Nor wiſh'd to be the richeſt monarch's gueſt. 


fruitful ſubject for a didactic poem of any whatſoever, Efper 
cially as this art hath been lately ſo much improved by Mr- 
Kent, who with great taſte hath baniſhed the regular, ſtrait 
walks, Dutch work, and unnatural uniformity formerly fo 
much admired, 

151. Once.] Who that reads this, ſays Dr. Trapp, deſpiſes 
not the wealth, and pities not the perſons of all the great ones 
upon earth? 

158. Lillies.] The e bs, albaque circum lilia, Tho 
the white lilly be the moſt common ſpecies of that flower, 
among us, yet it was the moſt celebrated, and beſt Known 
among the ancients. Thus Virgil does not produce the epi- 
thet * in this place, without reaſon. In other paſſages our 

et has taken care to inſiſt on te wlutenels of the lilly; as 
in Aen. lib. 12. | 


—— Mixta rubent ub; lia au 
Alba "ye a — : 


And Aen, 6 
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When ſpring with flowers, with fruits when autumn 
He firſt could pull the apple; crop the roſe; [glows, 
When winter drear had clove the rocks with cold, 
And chain'd in ice the rivers as they roll'd, e 


Ev'n then acanthus' tender leaves he ſhear'd, 
Slow zephyr blam'd, and a late ſummer fear d. 
He the firſt ſwarms could boaſt and pregnant bees, 3 
From the full combs could richeſt honey ſqueeze : 
Tall were his pines and limes, and fruitful all his trees. 
Whatever buds the bending branches wore, 171 
So many fruits in autumn ſwell'd his ſtore. 
He too could high- grown elms tranſplant in rows, 
Or harden'd pear-trees from their place tranſpoſe, 
Or plumbs with all their fruits, or lofty planes 175 
That ſhelter'd with broad ſhades the quaffing ſwains, 
But ſince too narrow bounds my ſong confine, 
To future bards theſe ſubjects I reſign. 
Now liſten while the wond'rous powers I ſing, 
And genius giv'n to bees by heav'n's almighty king, 180 


Canlida circum, 

Lilia funduntur. 

170. Pines. ] Columella obſerves that limes are hurtful to 
bees, but mentions the pine as agreeable to them. 

175. Planes.) This relates to the Corycians having the art 
of removing even large trees. 

179. Wondrous powers.) There are many paſſages in the 
Georgic, where Virgil emmy 8 his prince's cauſe with great dex- 
terity, and at the ſame time ſhews an equal regard for the liberty 
and intereſt of his country; but certainly nothing can come up 
to the fourth book, on this head. What wonderful knowledge 
muſt that writer have had, who could raniack all nature to find 

| Cut 
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Whom in the Cretan cave they kindly fed, 

By cymbals ſound, and claſhing armour led, 

They, they alone a general intereſt ſhare, 

Their young committing to the public care ; 

And all concurring to the common cauſe, 185 
Live in fixt cities under ſettled laws : 

Of winter mindful and inclement ſkies, 

In ſummer hoard, for all the ſtate, ſupplies : 
Alternate ſome provide the nation's food, 

And ſearch it o'er each foreſt, field, and flood z 190 
Some for the comb's foundations gather glew, 

And temper gums with daffadi!'s rich dew ;_ 

Then with nice art the waxen arches bend, 

Or with nectareous ſweets the fret- work cells diſtend ; 
Commiſſion'd ſome, th' important office bear, 195 
To form the youth, the nation's hope, with care; 
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out a ſpecies of inſets whoſe conſtitution might be ſuppoſed to 
be made up of a republic governed by a monarch ! 

This was one of the principal reaſons of Virgil's chuſing the 
bees for his finiſhing piece; and this makes him fay to a 
Maecenas in his introd uction to it, 5 | 


Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum. GR 4 
You will ſoon ſee to whom the wonders are applicable, which 
I relate of thele little creatures. How fine a compliment was 
it to the Roman people, and their prince, to ſhew that the bees 
had their laws (upon which all their happineſs was founded) 
by inſpiration from Jupiter, and their prince from the ſame 
ſource |! AG | BENSON. 

180. King.] The poet here inſinuates, that Jupiter gave the 
bees a degree of reaſon, as a reward for their feeding him, 
when an infant, with honey, while he was concealed in a cave 
trom his father Saturn. | | | 
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Some, by joint compact, at the city's gate 

Intent, and watchful of heav'n's changes, wait, 
Examine ev'ry motion of the ſkies, 

What ſhow'rs approach, what ſtorms or winds ariſe ; 


Or eaſe the burden'd lab'rers limbs, or drive 201 


The drones, a race of ſluggards, from the hive ; 

'The crowded dome with toil intenſely glows, 

And from the breathing ſweets a blended fragrance flow,, 
As when Jove's bolts to frame, the Cyclops ſweat, 205 
'Fhe rough and ſtubborn ore ſubdue with heat, 

While chiming hammers in juſt order beat; 


98. 3 and watchful. ] Vaniere, in his book on the 
management of bees, relates the following extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance, which he ſays he takes from M. Maraldi, Hiſtoire 
de] Academie Royale de Sciences, 16 Nov. 17 12. fur les abeil- 
les, p. 299. 
Excubzas vigilum fallens, impune penates 
Cum ſemel intraſſet lim ax cornutus, eoſque 
Jur paret fluidae craſſo lentore ſalivae ; 
Obſtupuere domi gerulum, ſtimuliſque f egquentes 
In vaſere fero retrahentem corpus ab ictu, 
Se que fuae walls teſtae, ſpumiſque tegentem; 
Irrita jam cumtela forent; apis adwocat artes 
Ingenioſa ſuas ; et cerae prodiga totam 
Incruſtat cochleam; monflrum fatale recondens 


Hoc welutz tumulo, ne tetrum affiaret odorem. 
Praedii Ruſtici, lib. 14. p. 257: 


This is an inſtance, if it be true, of more aſtoniſhing ſagacity 
than any mentioned by Virgil. 
205. Cyclops.) Pope obſerves with fine tafte on this 
aſſage: That the uſe of the grand ſtyle on little ſubjects, 
is not only ludicrous, but a fort of tranſgreſſion againſt the 


rules of hs gper and mechanics: I believe, now I am up- 


on this head, it will be found a juſt obſervation, that the low 
actions of lite cannot be put into a figurative ſtyle without be- 


ing 
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Some turn the weighty maſs with griping tongs, 
While others heave the puffing bellows? lungs, 


Or the red bars in hiſſing water lave, 210 


Deep Aetna groans below, thro? many an echoing cave: 
No leſs (ſmall things with greater to compare) 
Toil the Cecropian bees with ceaſeleſs care; 

Each knows his taſk : the old their towns attend, 
Shape their nice cells, their daedal works defend; 215 
But late at evening thoſe of youthful prime 


Return fatigu'd, their thighs ſurcharg*d with thyme ; 


They prey on arbutes, willow buds devour, 
Sweet caſſia, and the ſaffron's glowing flow'r; 


From fruitful limes ſip rich mellifſuous dew, | 220 


And ſuck ſoft hyacinths of purple hue. 

All reſt together, all together . 

At morn they ruſh abroad, the flow'rs to ſpoil; 
When twilight evening warns them to their home, 
With weary wings and heavy thighs they come, 225 
And crowd about the gate, and mix a drowſy hum. 
Atlaſt, into their inmoſt chambers creep, 


And filent lie diſſolv'd in balmy ſleep. 


ng ridiculous, but things natural can. Metaphors raiſe the 


latter into dignity, as we ſee in the Georgics ; but throw the 
former into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. I think this may be 
very well accounted for; laughter implies cenſure; inanimate 


and irrational beings are not objects of cenſure ; therefore 
theſe may be elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no ridi- 
cule follows : but when rational beings are repreſented above 


their real character, it becomes ridiculous in art, becauſe it is 
vicious in morality. The bees in Virgil, were they rational 
beings, would be ridiculous, by having their actions repre 


ſented on a level with creatures ſo ſuperior as men; ſince it 
would imply tolly or pride, which are the proper objets of 


ridicule,” Por, Poſtſcript to the Odyſſey. 
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When Eurus blows, or gathering winds impend, 
The ſkies they truſt not, nor their flights extend; 230 


But drink of ſtreams that flow their city nigh, 


Work near the walls, and ſhort excurſions try ; 

Poize their light bodies like a ballanc'd boat, 

With ſands, as through tempeſtuous air they float. 
But chief, this circumſtance may wonder move, 23 


That none indulge th' enfeebling joys of love, 


236. Enfeebling joys of love.] Vaniere, who received new 
lights on this ſubje& from the oblervations of modern philo- 


ſophers, deſcribes the queen laying her eggs in the following 


manner: 


Eæplorans paritura toros regina paratos 
Inſerit akvelis caput, ut quae nixibus edet, 
Unis ova parens deponat fingula nidis. 
_ Circumfiat flipata cohors, uteroqute dolentem 
Reginam mulcet pennis ; ei murmure bland 
Hortatur duros fartus tolerare labores. 
Illa retro gradiens, awverſy cerfore nidos, 
Ingreditur ; parientem abdit jexangula cera z 
Turba miuiſtra, tamen pennes limina tenſas 
 Explicat, obducens faetoe qunfc wia farenti, 
Vir ginibus tantum pudor atque inc de ſtia cord: oft. 
8 | | Praedii Ruſtici, lib. 14. pag. 260. 
237. Feel.] The modern philoſophers are much better 
acquainted with the nature of inſects, than were Ariſcotle or 
Theophraſtus, from whom Virgil borrowed largely in his 
account of bees. They aſſert and prove that no animal (nay 
no plant) is produced without a concurrence of the two ſexes, 
and that conſequently equivoca! generation is an idle and molt 


groundleſs opinion. See Redi de inſectis, and the works of 


Linnæus. With regard to the generation of bees, I thall 
preſent the reader with a large but entertaining extract from a 
French author lately publiſhed., The matter of the treatiſe is 
taken from the works of the learned Mr. Maraldi, and Mr. 
de Reaumur, and is flung into a ſprightly dialogue. 

It begins with a general view of the hive. The gl: 


hive repreſents a city of ſixteen or eighteen thouſand 2 
| SS | 13a1ts 
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— Derne 265 
None pangs of child- birth feel, but leaves among. | 
And fragrant flow'rs, they gather all their young; 


bitants. This city is a monarchy, conſiſting of a queen, 
of grandees, foldiers, artizans, porters, houſes, ſtreets, 
gates, magazines, and a moſt ſtrict civil policy. The queen 
dwells in a palace in the inner part of the city; ſome of the 
cells (which run perpendicular from the top of the hive) are 


larger than the reit, and belong to thoſe, who after the 


queen, hold the firſt rank in the commonwealth ; the others 


are inhabited by the common people. The cells are all 


publick buildiags, which belong to the ſociety in common; 
for among this people there is no eum nor fuum. Some 


ce!'s are cloſe magazines for a ſtore of honey; others for the 


daily nouriſhment of the lahonring bees; others are deſtin'd 


to receive eggs, and to lodge the. worm from which the young 
bee ſprings. | | | | 


In the hive there is uſually but one queen, fix or eight hun- 


dred, or even a thouſand males called drones, and from fif= 
teen to ſixteen thouſand or upwards, of bees without ſex, 


who carry on the whole policy and manufacture of the hive. 
The mother-bee, or the queen-mother, is the foul of the 
community, and but for her, every thing would languiſn; 


when the is ſecreted from the hive, the other bees loſe all 
care of poſterity, and make neither honey nor wax, fo that 


the city ſoon becomes deſolate and empty.,———The reſt of the 


bees pay her the mo.t dutifvl reſpect, and follow her where- 


ever the gocs, or is carried from home. Her ſubjects per- 


form their ſeveral functions without any inſtructions, and 
without giving her the leaſt trouble. Her only butinels is to 
people the hive ; and this the fulfils ſo perfectly, as well ta 
deleive the moſt honowable of all political titles, that of 
Farent of ber ceuntry, To merit the love of her ſubjects, 
tis neceſſary ſhe ſhould produce from ten to twelve thouſand 
children in the ſpace of ſeven weeks, and one year with 
another, tronithuty to forty thoufand. She lis eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhd from the other bees, by the form of her body, which 
is longer and ſlen lerer. Her wings are ſhorter, in propor- 
ton to her length : in the other bees, they cover the whole 


tody ; in her they terminate about half way, at the third 
YL. IJ. „F oe 
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Hence their great king and citizens create, . 
And build their waxen realms, and courts of ſtate. 240 


ring of her trunk. She has like the reſt, a ſting and bladder 


of poiſon ; but is with much more difficulty provoked to tle 


them; though when ſhe does, the wound is larger and much 


. 


more painful. | | 

The drones, or the thouſand huſbands of this fingle queen, 
are found in the hive only from the beginning of May to the 
end of July. Their number increaſes every day during that 
ſpace of time, and is greateſt when the queen is breeding; 


in a few days after which period they die a violent death, 
Their way of living is very different from the reſt : for ex- 


cepting the ſingle moment when they pay their duty to ihe 
queen, they are quite idle, and enjoy a moſt luxuricus fare; 
being fed only with the fineſt honey, whereas the common 
bees live in a great meaſure upon wax. Theſe go out early 


in the morning, and don't return till they are loaded with 
honey and wax, for the good of the ſociety : The drones, 


on the contrary, don't go abread tl about eleven. o'clock to 
take the air, and return punctually about fix at night. They 


have no ſtings, nor thoſe long elaſtic teeth with which the 


other bees work up the honey; nor thoſe kind of hollows, 
which ſerve them for baſkets to bring it home to the hive, 
The other bees, or the manufacturers (as we may call them) 


have an infinite number of ſtrange particularities about them, 
of which we can only impart a few to the reader. 


Their head ſeems triangular, and the point of the triangle 
is formed by the meeting of two long elaſtic teeth, which 
are concave on the inſide, In the ſecond and third pair of 
&heir legs, is a part called the bruſh, of a ſquare figure, 
with its outward ſurface poliſh'd and ſleek, and its inward 
Hairy, like a common bruſh, With theſe two inſtruments 


they prepare their wax and honey. The materials of their 


wax lie in the form of duſt, upon the lamina of flowers; 
When the bee would gather this duſt, ſhe enters into the 
flower, and takes it up by means of her bruſh, to which it 


_ eaſily adheres. She comes out all covered with it, ſome— 


times yellow, ſometimes red, or according to the native 


Colour of the duſt, If this duſt be incloſed in the Capſular of 
a flower, ſhe pierces the Capſulae, with her long moveable 
teeth, and then the gathers it. When it is quite loaded ”_ 

N | No | | | duſt, 
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On rugged rocks, oſt as abroad they fly 

They tear their wings, ſink with their loads and die; 
Such love of flow'rs inflames their little hearts, 

So great their glory in theſe matchleſs arts. 

Tho! ſeven ſhort years are to one race decreed, 245 
Still they continue an exhauſtleſs breed, | | 


From age to age increaſe, and ſires to fires ſucceed. I, 


Lydian nor Mede ſo much his king adores, 
Nor thote on Nilus' or Hydaſpes? ſhores : 


The ſtate united ſtands, while he remains, Mo e 


But ſhould he fail, what dire confuſion reigns ! 

Their waxen combs, and honey late their joy, 

With grief and rage diſtracted, they deſtroy : | 

He guards the works, with awe they him ſurround, 
And crowd about him with triumphant ſound ; 255 
Him frequent on their duteous ſhoulders bear, 

Bleed, fall, and die for him in glorious wars 

Led by ſuch wonders, ſages have opin'd, 

That bees have portions of an heavenly mind : 


duſt, ſhe rubs herſelf to colle& it, and rolls it up in a little 
maſs. Sometimes ſhe pertorms this part of her buſineſs by 
the way; ſometimes ihe ftays till ſhe comes to the hive. As 
ſoon as it is formed into a ball about the fize of a grain of 
pepper, ſhe lodges it in her baſket, and returns home with 
a joy proportionable to the quantity ſhe brings. The honey 
of the bees is found in the ſame place with the wax, It is 
lodged in little reſervoirs, placed at the bottom of the 
R—_ 6 

241. Rugged rocks.] Theſe lines in the original are cer- 
tainly miſplaced ; they ſeem to come in more properly, ſays 
Martyn, after ver. 196 of the o1:ginal. I am indebted for this 


oblervation to the learned Sir Daniel Molyneux, Bart. F. R. 8. | 
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That God pervades, and like one common ſoul, 260 
F&ls, feeds, and animates the world's great whole; 
That flocks, herds, beaſts, and men from him receive 
Their vital breath, in him all move and live; 

'F hat ſouls diſcerpt from him fhall never die, 54 
But back reſolv'd to God and heaven ſhall lys 2635 ( 
And live for ever in the ſtarry ſky. | 
When of its ſweets the dome thou would'ſt deprive, 
Diffuſe warm- ſpirted water thro? the hive, 2 
Or nox10us ſmoke thro? all their dwellings drive. 
Twice the ſweet artiſts plenteous honey make, 27 
Thou twice each year th' ambroſial treaſures take; 
Firſt when Taygete fhews her beauteous head, 
Diſdaining Ocean's melancholy bed; . 

And when with ſudden flight the fiſh ſhe leaves, 
Deſcending penſive to the wintry waves. 275 
Fierce rage and choler in their boſoms glow, 

With venom'd ſtings they dart upon their foe, 

Their ſubtle poiſon ereeps the veins around, 
In ſweet revenge they die upon the wound. 


272. Taygete.] Virgil in ſpeaking of the riſing of the 
Pleiades, ſpeaks of them in the ſingular number, and that per- 
Jonally. | . 6 | 

Taygete fimulos terris oflendit honeflum 

Pleas et | | | 
-®Tis probable, that on the ancient globes this was a diſtinc 
conſtellation from Taurus, and repreſented by one of the 
ſiſters only, that named by Virgil. Aratus and Eraſtothents 
_ both ſpeak of it as diſtinct from Taurus; and the latter calls it 
STA&a5, and not IIA ede s. SPENCE. 

279. Die upon. ] It is ſaid to be a vulgar error, that bi 
Joſs their lives with their ſtings, 


Book 4. OF VIR GIL. 

But if in winter bleak, their broken ſtate, 
And drooping ſpirits you commiſerate, 

Who doubts, regardful of the pinching time, 
To fumigate their hives with fragrant thyme, 
And pare their empty wax ? The lizard lurks, 
Or ſlow-pac beetle in their inmoſt works, 

Or oft their golden hoards the fat drones ſpoil, 
A race that riots on another's toil; — 
Or the fierce hornet, ſounding dire alarms, 
Provokes the lab'rers to unequal arms; 

Or baneful moths, or ſhe whom Pallas hates, 
Snſpends her filmy nets before their gates. | 
The more they loſe, the more with ceaſeleſs care, 
They ſtrive the ſtate's deſtruction to repair; 


Their plunder'd wealth and waſted combs renew, 


And ſwell their granaries with thicken'd dew. 
But when, as human ills deſcend to bees, 
The pining nation labours with diſeaſe ; 


Chang'd 15 their glittering hue to ghaſtly pale, 


Roughneſs and leanneſs o'er their limbs prevail; 
Forth the dead citizens with grief are borne, 
In ſolemn ſtate the fad attendants mourn. 

Clung by the feet they hang the live- long day 
Around the door, or in their chambers ſtay, 
Hunger and cold and grief their toils delay. 

'Tis then in hoarſer tones their hums reſound, 
Like hollow winds the ruſtling foreſt round, 


280. Winter.] He now proceeds regularly to tell us, how to 
manage thoſe hives in which the honey is left for ſupporting 
the bees through the winter, and likewiſe enumerates the par- 


ticular vermin, and plagues that infeſt them. 
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270 THE GEORGICS Book 4. 
Or billows breaking on a diſtant ſhore; 
Or flames in furnaces that inly roar. 
Galbanean odours here I ſhall adviſe; 5 
And thro? a reed to pour the ſweet ſupplies 310 
Of golden honey, to invite the taſte 
Of the ſick nation, to their known repaſt: 
Bruis'd galls, dry'd roſes, thyme and centuary Join, 
And raiſins ripen'd on the Pſithian vine. 

5} 
And from one root thick ſtalks profuſely throws, 
Which eaſily the wand'ring ſimpler knows: | 
Its top a flow'r of golden hue diſplays, 


Its leaves are edg'd with violet- tinctur'd rays; 


Rough is the taſte; round many an holy ſhrine 320 
he ſacred prieſts its beauteous foliage tine: 

This, where meand'ring Mella laves the plains, 

Or in the new-ſhorn valley, ſeek the {wains ; 

Its roots infuſe in wine, and at their door 

In baſkets hang the medicated ſtore. e 

But ſhould your ſtock decay thro” dire diſeaſe, 

Nor hope remain new families to raiſe, 

Hear tlie ſtrange ſecret I ſhall now impart, 

The great Arcadian maſter's matchleſs art; 

An art to reproduce th? exhauſted ſtore 

From a flain bullock's putrifying gore: 3 1 

III to its diſtant ſource the wond'rous tale 8 coca ) 


426. But + Sele. The poet having alread ly ſpoken of the 


ways of driving noxious animals from the bees, and of the 


method of curing their diſeaſes ; now proceeds to deſcribe the 
manner after which the total loſs of them may be repaited; 


which, he tells, us was practice by the Egyptians, MARTYN, 
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Where happy the Canopian nation dwells, 

Where Nile with genial inundation ſwells, 

Where ſwains, the meadows while he largely floats, 335 

Around his paſtures glide in painted boats, 

From tawny India while he rolls his tides, 

And into ſeven huge mouths his ſtream divides, 

And preſſing cloſe on quiver'd Perſia's chme. 

Green Egypt ſattens with prolic ſme :. 349 


533. Canopus.) The commentators are divided about 
the meaning of theſe four verſes. Dr. Martyn takes Vire 


gil to mean only a deſcription of the Delta or lower Egypt. 


Canopus is the weſt angle of that triangular region; Peluſium 


is the eaſt angle, being neareſt to Perſia; and the ſouth angle 
1s the point where the Nile is divided to form the Delta, A. 


The circumſtance, | 


 Circum Pictis vebitur ſua rura phaſelis 
is a very agreeable picture of that country, which during the 
inundation of the Nile reſembles a vaſt level lake, 8 
340. Green Egypt.] The Nile is the greateſt wonder of 


Egypt. As it ſeldom rains there, this river which waters the 


whole country by its regular inundations, ſupplies that defect, 
by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of the other coun- 
tries; which made a poet ſay ingeniouſly, the Egyptian 


paſtures, how great ſoever the drought may be, never implore 


Jupiter for rain. 
Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres, 
 Arida nec pluano ſupplicat herba oui. 
| | Tibull. B. 7. 7 25» 


- 


To multiply ſo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into num- 
berleſs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to the 


different ſituation and wants of the lands, the Nile brought 


fertility every where with its ſalutary ſtreams; united cities 
one with another, and the Mediterranean with the red ſea; 


maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the king- 
dom againſt the enemy; fo that it was at once the nouriſher 
and protector of Egypt. The fields were delivered up to it; 
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Theſe ſwains, when grows extinC their honied race, 


Sure hope and refuge in this practice place. 


Firſt for the work they chuſe a narrow ground, 
With ſtreighten'd walls and roof embrac'd around: 
Fronting the winds four windows add, to ſtrike 343 


Athwart the twilight ſpace their beams oblique: 


Then ſeek in prime of youth a luſty ſteer, 


Whoſe forehead crooked horns begins to wear; 


His mouth and noſtrils ſtop, the gates of breath, 
And buffet the indignant beaſt to death; 350 


but the cities that were raiſed with immenſe labour, and ſtood 
like iſlands in the midſt of the waters, look down with joy on 
the plains which were overflowed, and at the ſame time en- 
riched by the Nile. en, „ | 
This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, 
to famous among the ancients. „ 
There eannot be a finer ſight than it affords at two ſeaſons of 
the year. For if a man aſcends ſome mountain, or one of the 


_ largeſt pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July and 


Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt ſea, in which numberleſs towns 
and villages appear, with ſeveral cauſeys leading from place 
to place, the whole interſpers'd with groves and fruit trees, 
whoſe tops are only viſible, all which torms a delighttul pro- 
ſpect. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, which 


terminate, at the utmoſt diſtance the eye can diſcover, the 


moſt beautiful horizon. that can be umnagined. On the con- 
trary, in winter, that is to ſay, in the months of January 
and February, the whole country is like one continned ſcene 
of beautiful meadows, whoſe verdure enamell'd with flowers 
charms the eye. The ſpectator beholds, on every fide, ticks 
and herds diſperſed over all the plains, with infinite nunibers 
of huſbandmen and gardeners. The air is then perſumed by 


te great quantity of bloſſoms on the orange, lemon, and other 


trees; and is ſo pure, that a wholſomer and more agreeable 1s 
not found inthe world: ſo that nature, being then dead, as it 
were, in all other climates, ſeems to be alive only for fo de- 
lughtful an abode. 0 | 

| ROLLIx's Ancient Hiſtory, page 13, 8v0, 1749. 
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Till the bruis'd bowels burſt with many a ſtroke, 
But ſtill th? external ſkin remains unbroke z; * 
Then leave him dead; his putrid limbs below, 

Green twigs and thyme, and recent caſſia ſtrew, 

Be this perſorm'd when zephyr's balmy breese 355 
Firſt curls the ſurface of the ſmiling ſeas, 

Ere bloom. the meads in crimſon veſture dreſt, 

Ere ſwallows twitter o'er the new- built neſt. 

The tainted juices, in this priſon pent, 
Begin to bcil, and thro? the bones ferment; 360 
A wondrous ſwarm ſtrait from the carcaſe crawls, 

Of feetleſs and unfinich'd animals; 

Anon their infant buzzing wings they try, 

And more and more attempt the boundleſs ſky : 

At laſt embody'd from their birth-place pour, 365 
Thick as from copious clouds a ſummer-ſhow'r, | 
Or flight of arrows, when with twanging bows, 
The Parthians in fierce onſet gall their foes. 


355. Zefhyris primum in the original.] This little deſerip- 
tion ot the ſpring diver ſifies the ſubject, and enlivens che dryncts 
of the preceding paragraph. | | 

360. begin ts boil.) Nothing can be expreſſed in a livelier 


manner, than this gencration of the bees; 


Interea teneris tepefactus in offibus humor. | 
Such lines as theſe. on a low and indeed a groſs ſubject, 
ſhew Virgils command of language; the two fimiles; 

at the end add an ornament and an elegance likewiſe to the 
paſſage. It muſt be obſerved, that inſets cannot be gene- 
rated by putrefaction; carcaſes are only à proper nidus and 
receptacle for their young: and therefore, the female parent: 
chules there to lay her eggs, that the warmth of the fermenting 
jces may heip to hatch them. | 


See Revi de Inſecti 
N 5 „ 
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What god, ye nine, this art diſclos'd to man, 
Say whence this great experiment began? 370 
Sad Ariſtaeus from ſweet Tempe fled, 

His bees with famine and diſeaſes dead, 
And at the ſpring of ſacred Peneus' flood, 
Thus plaining to his ſea-green parent ſtood. 

Mother, Cyrene ! mother, you who keep 375 

Your wat'ry court beneath this cryſtal deep, 


Why did you bear me of a race divine, 
Vet ſtain with ſorrows my celeſtial line? 


If Phoebus be my fire, as you relate, 


Why am I doom'd the ſport of angry fate? 380 


How have I loft, O how ! your former love? 

Why did you bid me hope to riſe to heav'n above? 
Lo! all I gain'd, by cattle, fields and corn, | 
(Thoſe works which beſt this mortal ſtate adorn) 

'The fruits of toil and thought intenſe are loſt, 4$5-- 
Tho' for my mother I a goddeſs boaſt ! | 
Come then, with your own hand uproot my groves, 


My ſtalls and ſtables burn, infe& my droves, 


My harveſts murder, cut each blooming vine, 


Since at my riſing honours you repine. 390 


His wondering mother heard the mournful ſound, 85 
Low in the chambers of the waves profound. 
The nymphs around her plac'd, their ſpindles ply'd, 
And ſpun Mileſian wool, in verdure deeply dy'd. 


Ligea, Xantho, Drymo, Spio, fair; 3057 * 
Thalia, and Phyllodoce, whoſe hair 


Wav'd o'er their ſnowy ſhoulders in the air; 


395. Ligea, Xantho.] There are but eighteen nymphs 
mentioned 
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Neſaca, Ephyre, with Opis, thee! - 
And, her that calms the waves, Cymmbdoce ; 
The yellow maid, Lycorias, and the bride 400 
Cydippe, who Lucina's pangs had tryd; 
Clio, and Beroe, ſea- born both, behold, 

Both clad in ſpotted {ſkins and radiant gold; 

Deiope, and Arethuſe, the chaſte, _ | 

No more intent to pierce the flying beaſt. 405 
There Clymene ſung Vulcan's ſruitleſs cares, 
The luſcious thefts, and ſoft deceits of Mars; 

And how from Chaos old, all-mizhty Love 

Had fill'd the boſom of each god above, 

While thus they toil'd, enchanted with the ſtrain, 410 
His voice alarm'd his mother's ears again; | 
The liſtening ſiſters heard unaſual groans 

Amaz'd, and ſtarted from their cryſtal thrones : 


mentioned by Virgil in this account of Cyrene's grotto ; in- 
cluding Clymene and Cyrene herſelf ; of which paſſage Mr. 
Dryden ſays, The poet here records the names of fiity rive“ 
nymphs, and for once I have tranſlated them all. | | 

| POLYMETIS, page 316. note 46. 

406. Pulcan's fruitleſs cares.] Some of the graver critics 
make an obſervation, which the ladies mutt needs thinkun- 
juſt and ſatyrical. When Dido gives a ſeaſt to Aegeas, hor 
phyſician Iopas entertains the company, which were chic! 
compoſed of men and ſtrangers, with a jong on a phiiotophnt- 
cal ſubject. But, ſay they, where Virgil introduces 2, 
nymph ſinging to her mittreſs Cyrene, and to her fees, 
virgins, ſhe deicribes to them the loves of Mars and Venus; 
the dulciaFurta were the ſubject that ſweetened their la ms 
at the loom. The poet hints at che topics which apa 
the converſation of the ladies when they are alone by em. 
ſelves. The commentators, who make fuch ane 
flections, muſt doubtleſs be a ſet of ill-bred, able tel. 
2 that know very little of the world, and le e 


* 
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But Arethuſe firſt heav'd her beauteous head | 
Above the waves; and, O Cyrene, ſaid, 415 
Well might'ſt thou fear theſe echoing ſounds. of woe, 
Theſe ſorrows from thy Ariſtaeus flow; 

"Thy darling care mourns by thy father's flood, 

And calls thee eruel, and complains aloud. 

Pitying the youth, the fear- ſtruck mother ſaid, 4203 
My fon, O quickly, quickly hither lead, | 
To him tis given the courts of gods to tread, 
At once ſhe bids the ſwelling rivers cleave, 
Th' obedient floods an ample entrance leave; 
Down thro? the deeps he goes, on either hand 425 
The congregated waves like mountains ſtand. 


Now wondering at the wat'ry realms he went, 
At dathing lakes in hollow caverns pent, 
His mothers palace, and the founding woods, 


And deaf'ning roar of ſubterraneous floods. 430 


Amaz'd he ſaw, this ſpacious globe below, 

Deep in its bed each mighty river flow, ED 
Phaſis, and Lycus, and the fruitful head, read; 1 
Whence burſt Enjpeus ſtreams, whence father Tiber's 


423. Rivers.) The deſcent of Ariftzeus into the earth, is 


founded on an ancient ſuperſtition of the Egyptians. Ser- 


vius tells us, that on certain days ſacred to "the Nile, boys 
born of holy parents, were delivered to the nymphs by the 
prieſts ; who, when they were grown up, and returned back, 
reported, that there were groves under the earth, and an im- 
menſe water containing all A and from whence every 
thing is procreated. 

432. Deep.) This is one of the moſt ſublime paſſages 
in Virgil. Nothing can ſtrike the imagination more ſtrongly, 
than, to conceive a perſon entering the bowels of the earth, 
3nd at once hearing and ſeeing 1 moſt celebrated rivers 1 

2 


4 


f 
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Whence Hypanis, that ſwiftly-pouring roars 435 


With thundering billows on his rocky ſhores; 

Whence Amo's and Caicus' copious urns, FER: 
Whence bull-fac'd Po adorn'd with gilded horns, 

Than whom no river, thro” ſuch level meads 

Down to the ſea with ſwifter torrents ſpeeds. 440 
Now to the vaulted chamber was he come, 

Where hanging pumice form'd an aweful dome; 
When fond Cyrene aſk'd him of his woe, 

And whence thaſe bitter tears began to flow. 


the world buriting forth from their ſeveral ſources. The rough 
and horrihle icenes of 10cks, caves, and waters which Arii- 
taeus paſſes thro', are at laſt fively ſoftened by the kind re- 
ception he meets with from his mother, and the graceiul ap- 
pearance of the nymphs ſpinning and finging the loves of the. 
gods. Fracaſtorius has a deſcent into the earth in ſearch of 
metals, where, no doubt, he had Virgil in his eve; and in 
which he has been followed bv Dr. Garth, in the Ditpenſary, 

438. Eridanus—the Po.] This paſſage cannot be better ex - 
plained than by quoting the following words from Mr. Spence 
in his Polymers : Fe 

“ But there is another thing in it, with which Jam not 
yet ſatisfied : and that is, Virgil's calling the Po here, the moit 
violent of all rivers. I know one of the moſt celebrated and 
moſt ingenious writers of our age has endeavoured to ſoften 


this, by underſtanding it only of the rivers in Italy. But (not. 


to enquire at all whether the Po be really the moſt violent of 
all the rivers in Ital} how can Virgil be underſtood of the 
rivers of one country only, where he is expte'sly ſpeak- 
ing of all the rivers of the world ? and of one common point, 
rom whence all their ſources were anciently tuppoied to be de- 
nyed'? 1 5 5 

I am not quite clear as to that expreſſion, replied Polymetis.: 
but to anſwer you as far as I can, I mult give you the opinion 
of a man whom you beth know; and whoſe name I need not 
mention to you, when J have told you it is the perſon who un- 
derſtands Virgil in a more maſterly manner, than perhaps any 
5 | dne 
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The ſiſters, water from the pureſt ſpring, 445 
And towels ſoft, with haſte officious bring; 

Prepare full bowls, and heap up choiceſt meats; 

The altars blaze with rich Arabian ſweets. 

Of Lydian wine, ſhe cry'd, theſe goblets take, 

To Ocean let us due libations make; | 450 
At once to Ocean old, in ritual lays, 

Parent of all things, ſhe devoutly prays; 

And to the ſiſter nymphs, whoſe gentle ſway 

An hundred groves, an hundred ſtreams obey ; _ 
Thrice o'er the fire the liquid nectar throws, 55 
Thrice to the ſhining roof the flames aroſe, 

She thus, with that auſpicious omen fir'd; 

In the Carpathian gulf there dwells retir'd 

The prophet Proteus; o'er the wat'ry way, 
Whoſe car the finny, two-legg'd ſteeds convey: 460 


one in this age. It is his opinion, (with all that modeſty, with 
which he generally offers his opinions) that the difficulty 
you mention may poſſibly be got over, by the expreſfon 
joined with it; per pinguia culla. The moſt violent rivers in 
the world are ſuch as run, or fall, through a chain of moun— 
tains; and. (not to ſpeak of any of the Apennine rivers, or 
rather torrents, in Italy itſelf) the Iſar which we cro(s o 
often in the two or- three laſt days journey before we 
enter Italy, is (in all that part of its courſe,) much 
more violent and more diſturbed than the Po: but the Po, 
you know, very ſoon after its ſource, flows on thro' the vale of 
Piedmont, and afterwards traverſes all the rich vale of Lom- 
bardy. Theſe are the pinguia culta, which Virgil ſpeaks of: 
almoſt the whole courſe of the Po is through ſuch rich low 
ground: and perhaps there may not be any river in the world, 
which has almoſt all its courſe through ſo fat and rich a ſoil, 
which is ſo violent as the Po is.” 5 | : 
| PoLYMETIS, Dial. 14. p. 232 

24354. An hundred groves.) I follow the ſenſe giyen te this 
Faſſage in the Arcadia del Sannazaro, Proſa 10. . 
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Now to his diſtant country he reſorts, 
Emathia ſeeking, and Pallene's ports; 
The ſea-nymphs this caerulean ſeer adore, 
And him reveres ev'n hallow'd Nereus hoar; 464 
All things he knows, tho' hid in time's dark womb, 
What is, what long is paſt, and what ſhall come; 
So Neptune will'd; whoſe monſtrous herds he keeps, 
Of ſqualid calves, beneath the rolling deeps. 
Him muſt thou chain, and force him to diſcloſe 
The cauſe and cure of thy diſtracting woes. 470 
Nought he'll unfold, except the god thou bind, 
Nor prayers, nor tears can move his ſtedfaſt mind. 
With force and chains, my ſon, his limbs ſurround, 
Theſe can alone his treach'rous wiles confound. 
When the parch'd herbage fades with mid-day heat, 475 
And fainting cattle to cool ſhades retreat, 
Myſelf will lead thee to the cloſe abode, 
Where ſtretcht in ſlumber, thou may*it ſeize the god. 
Inſtant he'll try, eluſive of the rape, 
| The varied force of every ſavage ſhape ; 480 
Become a briſtly boar, or tyger fell, 
Or like a ſcaly bloated dragon ſwell ; 
Like a gaunt lion ſhake a tawny mane, 
Or in loud crackling fire eſcape thy chain; 
Or while thou cloſely grafp'ſt thy fraudful prey, 485 
e to a flowing ſtream glide ſwift away. 15 


459. Proteus.) This fable of Proteus is imitated hs Vir- 
gil, from the fourth book of the Odyſſey ; where Menelaus is 
ſent to conſult the ſame deity, by the adyice and aſſiſtance of 
his on daughter Fate 
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Yet ſtill retontive with redoubled might, 
Thro' each vain'fecting form conſtrain his flight; 
Till the fame ſhape, all changes paſt, appear, 

That ere the ſenior ſlept, thou ſaw'ſt Kim wear. 490 
She ſpoke, and o'er him rich ambroſia ſhed, F 
With liquid odours bath'd his breathing head, | 
And thro? his glowing limbs celeſtial vigour ſpread. 8 

Deep in the mountain lies a ſpacious cave, 
Worn by the workings of the reſtleſs wave, 
| Whither vaſt waters drive before the wird, 
And ſhatter*d ſhips commodious ſhelter find. 
There, far within a grot, old Proteus dwells, 
And draws a vaſt rock o'er his ſecret cells. 

She plac'd her fon beneath the darkſome roof, 500 
Herſelf, involv'd in clouds, retires aloof, 

Now rabid Sirius ſcorcht the gaſping plains, 
And burnt intenſe the panting Indian ſvrains 3 
In his mid courſe the ſun all fery ſtood, 
Parcht was the graſs, the rivers bak'd to mud; cor 
When Proteus, weary of the waters, fought 
The cool retirement of his*cuſtom'd orott ; 


494. Deep in the mountain.] The reader may compare this 
detcription of the cave of Proteus, with the following one in 
Spenler. oY Ln 

His bowre 1s in the bottome of the maine, | 
Under a mighty 1ock, gainſt which.do rave 
'The roring billows in their proud dildaine ; 
That, with the angry working of the wave, 
Therein is eaten out an hollow cave, | 
That ſeemes rough maſons hand with engines keene 
Had long while laboured it to engrave. 
| | | F. Q. 2, Eil. 8. 37 
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The finny race exulting round him play, 
And in wild gambols daſh the bitter ſpray; 


The ſcaly phocke, ſunk in ſleep profound, | $10: 


Along the ſhore their guardian g god ſurround ; 

He (like a peaſant ſkill'd the herds to keep, 

When evening homeward warns the calves and ſheep, 

When Laer wolves, with pleaſure liſtening, hear, 

And mark for prey, the lambs that bieat from far) 515 

With watchful eyes, high ſeated on a rock, 

Reviews and counts the numbers of his lock. 

The lucky youth with this occaſion bleft, 

| Juſt as the ſeer compos'd his limbs to reſt, 

Ruſh'd on him with a mighty threatening found, 5 20 

And faft, the weary, ſlumbering ſenior bound. 

He, every various art diſſembling tries, 

And many a monſter's direful ſhape belies ; 

Roars horrid like a prowling ſavage, glows 

Like crackling fire, or like a river flows; 525 

But when no fraud could further his eſcape, 

He ſpoke, return'd to human voice and ſhape : 

Raſh youth ! who bade thee to my court repair 

With impious boldneſs ? what thou ſeek'ſt, declare! 1 
O Proteus ! well thou know'ſt the cauſe, he cry'd, 

Nought ſrom thy piercing eyes, can mortals hide; 531 


509. Spray.) The circumſtance of theſe monſters ſcattering 

tne ſpray of the ſea about them, greatly enlivens this beauti- 
Th] ſca- piece. 

512. Like a peaſant.] Virgil has imttsted Homes ſo nicely 
in his adventure with Preteus, that he has not forgot this 
ſunile of the ſhepherd, in his copy. . acuunt is wemdes- 
tul'y expretive, and ſhort. 
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Obedient tothe gods, I ſeek to know 
What fate decrees, and how to heal my woe.. 
The prophet, while his boſom boil'd with ire, 
And while his green eyes ſhot indignant fire, 535 
Gnaſhing his teeth, with fury in his look, 
Compell'd, at length, the fates diſcloſing, ſpoke :. 
Thou ſuffer'ſt for atrocious crimes ; on thee 
Falls the juft vengeance of a deity ; 
Unhappy Orpheus on thy guilt hath ſent, _ 540 
And more doſt thou deſerve, this puniſhment jz; _ 
And more ſhalt feel, unleſs by fate deny'd, 
For ſtill herages for his murder'd bride. 
She from thy arms, by headlong fear miſled, 
Swift o'er the river's verdant margin fled; 548 
Nor at her feet the fated fair deſcry'd „ 
The dreadful ſnake that kept its graſſy ſide. 
But with loud ſhrieks her ſiſter-dryads moan'd, 
And high Pangaea's utmoſt mountains groan'd; 
Their cries to Rhodope and Thrace were borne, 5 50 
The Getae, Hebrus, Orithyia mourn. 
He on the deſart ſhore all lonely griev'd, 
And with his concave ſhell his love-ſick heart reliev'd ; 
To thee, ſweet wife, {till pour'd the piteous lay, | 
Thee, ſung at dawning, thee at cloſing day! 555 
548. But with ud fbricks.) Virgil does not at length de- 

ſcribe the ſerpents ſtinging and killing Eurydice, This from 
the pen of a lower genius, would have taken up twenty lines. 


He contents himſelf with ſaying—alta non widit berba ; and 
adds immediately, | 


At chorus aequalis Dryadum, 


554. To thee.) There are few things in the ancient poetry 
: 14 moers 
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Ev'n helPs wide jaws he ventur'd to explore, 
Deep gates of Dis, and Death's tremendous ſhore ; 
Down to the Manes went, and chearleſs plains, reigns 5 
'The grove where horror frowns, and hell's dread monarch 
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more moving than the ſtory of Orpheus and Eurydice. It hath 
acquired new beauties by falling into the hands of the tender 
and paſſionate Virgil; and is told by him in fo melting a ſtrain, ” 
that tome ot the touches he hath given it can hardly be read 7 
without tears. When we are wronght up to ſuch a temper, ww 
it naturally leads us to compaſſionate the hard fate of the un- 
happy lovers; and we begin to feel ſome indignation at the | . 
captious condition, gy which be was to poſleſs his beauty, 4 

or loſe her for ever: not to look at his loved Eurydice, mn 
Arbitrary and capricious ! unbefitting the juſt brother of Jove, 
and unlike the buunties of a diy ine, unenvious nature: un- 
leſs indeed there be fomething eſe underſtood than appears: 
{ome truth in }jile or morais chat lies latent under this circum- 


„ ——— 
— — — 
2 * - 5 - 


ſtance of the tale. | F : 

The great and unhappy Lord Verulam, who was ſenſible -_ 
of the incongruity, has given an explication of the fable ; i 
but ſeems not to have hit upon the real meaning. What he 1 | 


fxys is entertaining and beautiful: for he was a irie of that 


high order that go ingeniouſly wrong, and who cannot err bl. 
without intruſion, But I incline to think that the moral of WW. 
the fiction is rather to be learned at an ordinary muſic- meet- 7 
ing, or an unmeaning opera, than, where his lordſhip directs ti 
us, in the receſſes of an abſtruſe philoſophy. 'S 0 1 


Orpheus's miſtreſs was muſic. The powers of it are 
enchanting. It lulls the reaion, and raiſes the fancy in ſo 1498 
agreeable a manner, that we forget ourſelves while it laſts. 4 a: 
The mind turns diſſolute and gay, and hugs itſelf in all the | 
deluding proſpects and fond wiſhes of a golden dream. Whilſt 
every accent is warbled over by a charming voice, a filly ſong 
appears ſound morality, and the very words of the - opera pals bn 
tor ſenſe, in prefence of their accompagnament, But no = 
looner does the muſic ceaſe, than the charm is undone, and 
the fancies diſappear. The firſt ſober look we take of it 
breaks the ſpell ; and we are hurried back with ſome regret 
to the common dull road of life, when the florid illuſion is 
vanifi'd, BLACKWELL'S enquiry concerning the life and {1 
writings of Homer, See, 11 1 
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Ohdurate hearts! to whom unmov'd by woes 560 
Pray'rs plead in vain, and ſorrow uſeleſs flows. 

Struck with his ſong,. from Erebus profound, 

Light flitting ghoſts, and ſpirits flock'd around; 
Thick as the birds to leafy groves deſcend, 

When evening clouds, or wintry ſtorms impend; 565 
Mothers and haſbands, heroes? aweful ſhades, 

Sweet infant boys, and pure unmarried maids, 

Youths whoſe fond parents ſaw their bloom expire, 
And ſorrowing plac'd them on the funeral pyre ; 

Whom black Cocytus' ſullen waters bound, mk 
Foul ſhores with mud with reeds unſightly crown'd, & 
And the nine ftreams of winding Styx ſurround ; | 

Ev'n theſe dread manſions liſten'd with amaze ; 

With awe, death's deepeft dungeons heard his lays ; 
Struck were the ſnake-crown'd Furies, Cerberus ſnews 
His jaws wide-gaping, yet in act to cloſe ; 576 
A pauſe of reſt the ſad Ixion found, 
His wheel ſtopt ſudden at the powerful ſound. 
And now at length no farther toil remain'd, _ 
The upper air Eurydice regain'd, 580 f 
Behind the came, fo Proſerpine ordain'd: | 
When ftrait a frenzy the fond lover caught, 
(Could Hell forgive, 'twas ſure a venial fault) 
Ev'n on life's confines, impotent of mind, 


He ſtopt, alas! and caſt one look behind. 585 


58 5. He ft»pt—and ca.] The philoſophic goddeſs of 
Boethius having related the ſtory of Orpbeus, who when he 
had recovered his wife from the doininions of death, loſt 
her again by looking back upon her in the confines of light, 

2 | cConcludss 
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Fell Pluto's terms he broke ! his hopes were loft ! 

A groan thrice echoed o'er Avernus' coaſt. 

Ah ! who deſtroys us both, ihe ſadly cry'd, 

What madneſs, Orpheus, tears thee from ad bride ? 
The cruel fates force me again away ! _ 590 
My ſwimming eyes no more diſcern the day; 

Adieu! no longer muſt thou bleſs my ſight —— 

I go! I ſink ! involv'd in thickeſt night! 

In vain I ſtretch my feeble arms to join 

Thy fond embrace; ah! now no Jonger thine ! 595 
Swift from his ardent gaze, while thus ſhe ſpoke, 

She vaniſh'd into air, like ſubtile ſmoke, 

And left him catching at her empty ghoſt, 

Deſiring much to ſay, in ſpeechleſs ſorrow loſt : 


The rigid ferryman of hell no more 609 | 


: Would deign to waft him to the gloomy more: 


concludes with a very elegant and forcible application; Who- 
ever you are that endeavour. to elevate your mind to the 
luminations of heaven, conſider -yourſelves as repreſ:nted 
in this fable; for he that is once ſo far overcome, as to 
turn back his eye towards the infernal caverns, loſes, at the 
fult fight, all that influcnce that attracted him on high. 


Vos haec fatula reſpucity 
Quicunquè in ſuperum diem, 
Mentem ducere quatritis, 
Nam qui tartareum in ſpecus, 
Viftus lumina flexertt, 
Ouicquid praecipuum trait, Z | 
Perait, dum widet inferos, The Rambler, Numb. 178. 


587. Thrice echobil.] 


Terque fragor ſtagnis au- 


mus Avernts, tays the original very finely, A certain diſ- 


mal and hollow found was heard through the vaults of hell. 


Some imagine, but I think groundleſsly, that it was the ſhout 


ot ghoſts rejoicing for Eurydice's return. Surely the other 
lenſe is far the more poetical and more forcihly imagined. 
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What ſhould he do? where turn? how ſeek relief ? 
Twice loſt his conſort, how appeaſe his grief? 

How move the Manes, with what doleful note ? 

She ſail'd, already cold, in Charon's boat. 60; 
For ſeven long months, by deſart Strymon's ſide, 
Beneath a lofty rock, he mourn'd his bride, 

And ſtretcht in gelid caverns, with his ſong 

Made tygers tame, and drew hard oaks along. 


As Philomel in poplar ſhades, alone, 610 


For her loſt offspring poursa mother's moan, 

Which ſome rough ploughman marking for his prey, 
From the warm neſt, unfledg'd, hath dragg'd away; 
Percht on a bough, ſhe ail night long complains, 


And fills the grove with ſad repeated ſtrains. 615 N 


No ſecond fair, no nuptial rites could move, 

| Nought ſoften his diſtracted mind to love: 

The Hyperborean ice he wander'd o'er, 

And ſolitary roam'd round Tanais' ſhore, 
And Scythia's deſarts of eternal froſt, 620 
Lamenting his loſt bride, and Pluto's favours loſt. 
The Thracian dames enrag'd to be deſpis'd, 

As Bacchus' midnight feaſts they ſolemniz'd, 

Inſpir'd wirh frantic fury ſeiz'd the ſwain, 

And firew'd his mangled carcaſe o'er the plain: 62; 


610. As Philomel.] Is not Proteus too great a poet in this 


fmile ? But the lines are ſome of the moit exquiſite in Virgil. 

To heighten the pathetic, the birds are not only plumes, but 

taken from the neſt. Nor are they ſingly taken, but drepged 
out of the neſt ; to which they clung bee: which is ſtrongly 
implied by the word detraxit. The verſe cannot be read with» 
out laying a Particular emphaſis on this word, as well as on 
aurus. 
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His pale head from his ivory ſhoulders torn, 05 _ 
Adown Oeagrian Hebrus' tide was borne ; -1' 
As in the rapid waves it roll'd along, 1 
Ev'n then with faultering voice and feeble tongue, | | [| 
To name his poor Eurydice he try'd, 630 1 
Eurydice, with parting breath he cry'd, . 
Eurydice ! the rocks and echoing ſhores replyd. _ 
He ſpoke ; and mid the waves his body hurl'd, 5 | +1 
About his head the foaming waters curl'd. Eg, 4 
Not ſo Cyrene; to aſſwage his fears, „ 4 
My ſon, ſhe cries, allay thy reſtleſs cares; 

Behold the cauſe of all this dire diſeaſe ; 

The nymphs have ſent deſtruction on thy bees, 

With whom Eurydice was wont t advance, 4 
And lead in lofty groves the ſacred dance. 640 9 [ 


_— x 4 at — 
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633. He ſpoke.) Though the epiſode of Orpheus and | bl 
Eurydice be fo admirable in itſelf, that we thank the pott 1 
for having introduced it at any rats: yet, after all is it not [oa 
ſtitch'd in a little inartificiallv ? Is it to be conceived that We 
Proteus, who, being made a priſoner, and ſpeaking by con- 11 
ſtraint, is in no very good humour, ſhould tell this long ſtor: "8 
(which is not very material to the point neither) to entertain 5 
Ariſtaeus, who has offered that violence to him? Was it 
not enough to inform him, that his misfortune was occaſion. 
ed by Eurydice's death, without telling all theſe circum- 
ſtances conſequent of it ? Perhaps it may be reply'd, that it 
is more material to the point than is commonly imagined. 
Theſe conſequences greatly aggravate the guiii of Ariftaeus 3 
and ſo it was proper enough, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to 1 
recite them. Whether this anſwer be ſufficient, or not, I 1 
| 


neither know, nor much care. Be it as it will, I would not 
loſe this epiſode, to be the author of all the beſt criticiſms 
that ever were, or ſhall be, written upon the claſſics. 


'TRAPP, 
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Thou ſuppliant offer gifts, and ſue for peace, 

The mild Napaeans will their anger ceaſe; 

But hear me firſt in order due declare, 

The means to ſooth their rage, and frame thy pray'r: 

Select four large and beauteous bulls that crop 645 

Thy verdant paſtures on Lyceaus' top, 

Four heifers too, that ne'er have plough'd the feld, 
Four altars in the Dryads' temples build; 

From the ſlain victims pour the ſacred blood, 

And leave their bodies in the ſhady wood : 650 
When the ninth morn o'er dewy hills ſhall ſpring, 

To Orpheus” ghoſt Lethean poppies bring; 

With a black ewe Eurydice adore, 

And ſhed for her a victim-heifer's gore: | 

Reviſit then the grove. Without delay _ 6 

He ſpeeds his mother's precepts to obey; 
Haſtes to the temple, there his altars builds, [fields : 

Four bulls, four heifers leads, that e'er had plough'd the 
At the ninth morning's dawn to Orpheus bears 

Th appointed gifts, and to the grove repairs : (Co 
When lo! a wond'rous prodigy they found, 

An hoſt of bees ruſh'd forth with humming ſound, 

By the ſlain bullocks' putrid bowels form'd, 

From whote burſt ſides, in clouds immenſethey fwarm'd; 


= 3 


1 
wy 


« Putrid bravelt.] Obſerve how the post in the or'giral | 


Las * his expreſſions on a ſuhject to difficult to be orna— 
mentally expreſſed as this birth of the bees, for, 


— linelatta l um per viſcera toi. 
et ruptis efervere coſtis- 


is quite newly expreſſed from what it was before in the paſſage | 


above, Interea teneris tepefaclus in bus humor. 


1 
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| "Then from a tree's high top, conglob'd depend, 665 
Whoſe branches with the bellying cluſter bend, 

Thus, have I ſung the labours of the ſwain, 
Of trees, of flocks, of cattle and of grain; 
While mighty Caeſar to Euphrates bears - 
His conquering arms, the thunder of his wars; 678 
To all the willing world new laws decrees ; 8 
And ardent preſſes on, th' Olympian heights to ſeize, 
Then me, Parthenope's calm pleaſures bleſt, 
And ſtudious leiſure and ignoble reſt; - 
Who bold in youth, once ſung the ſhepherds loves, 675 
Sung thee, O Tityrus, ſtretcht beneath the beechen groves, 


673. Parthenope.] There may be a propriety in this 
that is not generally remarked. Naples was a town of indo- 
tence and pleaſure, and was therefore, as ſome ſuppoſe, ſaid to 
have been founded by Parthenope one of the Sirens, who were 
goddeſſes of indolence and pleaſure : | 1 


Improba ſiren 

Deſdia- | 
Otioſa Neapolss, Hor. - 
This idea too makes the contraſt between Auguſtus and Virgil 
much the ſtronger. | : | SPENCE. 

673. Then me.] I cannot forbear being of opinion that. the 
four concluding lines of the Georgics, illo Virgilium, &c. &c. 
are of the ſame ſtamp and character with the four juſtly-ex- 
ploded ones, which are prefixed to the Aeneid. Audaæque 
Juventa is, I think, an expreſſion entirely unworthy of Vir - 
gil, and a mere botch. Beſides nothing can be a more com- 
plete and ſublime concluſion than that compliment to Auguſtus 
—Viamgue aſfedtat Olympo. 

676. Groves.) Each book of Virgil's Georgics is in a diffe- 
rent ſtile (or has a different colouring) from all the reſt. That 
of the firſt is plain; of the ſecond various; of the third, 
grand; and of the fourth pleaſing. HoLDSWORTH, | 


— 


The End of the Fourth GzorGic, 
vor. I. | E 
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[DACTIC POETRY, 


HE ancients have left us no rules or obſer- 
. vations concerning this ſpecies of poetry. 
Ariſtotle, chiefly intent on giving laws to dra- 
matic writers, adviſes the true poet to diſappear as 
much as poſlible, to write only in dialogue, and 
never to ſpeak in his own perſon ; becaule, ſays 
he, it may be laid down as a general rule in this 
art, that when the poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, 
he is no longer an imitatqr. In conformity to this 
opinion, Caſtelvetro, the learned Italian commen- 
tator on Ariſtotle's Poetics, has declared, that if 
Virgil had written nothing but the Georgics, he 
ought not to have been enrolled among the number 
of the poets. For, ſays he, p. 29. not very 
much to the honour of the art he is teaching, 
phyſiology can never be the ſubject of poetry, 
which was invented not to inſtruct, but barely to 
amuſe and. entertain.the minds of the multitude, 
And what was the general opinion of the ancients 
| 2 0 ON 


— 
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on this ſubject, may be eaſily knewn from that 
ſtory of Socrates related in the Phaedon of Plato: 
who being admoniſhed in a dream to apply himſelf 
to muſic, began to compoſe an hymn to Apollo, 
whoſe feaſt was then celebrating. But upon after- 
wards Sons, x that a perſon who would be a 
true poet, muſt make fables (muſt create) and not 
write mere diſcourſes in metre ; he at once took a 
common fable from Aeſop, not having any inventive 
faculty himſelf. And 'tis obſervable, that Plutarch, 
after quoting this ſtory of Socrates, excludes Em 
pedocles, Parmenides, Nicander, 'and Theognis, 
out of the number of legitimate poets ; becauſe, 
adds he, we know there may be ſacrifices without 
muſic and dancing, but there can be no true poe- 
try or imitation, without fiction and fables. This 
ſevere remark, which ſeems not to be founded on 
nature and truth, would effectually exclude all di- 
dactic and deſcriptive poetry. Surely the poet is an 
imitator, when he paints any object of univerſal | 
nature, animate or inanimate, whether he ſpeaks 
in his own perſon or introduces ſpeakers ; tho' in- 
deed imitations of the latter ſpecies have not the 
ſame dignity or utility with thoſe of human man- 
ners, paſſions, and characters. | 
To render inſtruction amiable, to ſoften the ſe- 
verity of ſcience, and to give virtue and knowledge 
a captivating and engaging air, is the great privi- 
lege of the didaCtic muſe; tis ſhe, who — 8 
— praeſpergens ante Lisa:. 
Cuncta coloribus egregits, et odorihus opplet. 
Luck kETiIVs. 


Profeſs'd teaching is highly diſagreeable to the na- 
tural pride of man, as it implies a ſuperiority of un- 
ſtanding over the perſon inſtructed. That precept3 

3 85 may 
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. may gain an eaſy admiſſion into the heart, it is ne- 
ceſſary to deliver them in a concealed indirect man- 
ner, diveſted of all pretenſions to a larger ſhare of 
reaſon, and of all dogmatical ſtiffneſs. A man who 
peruſes any ſyſtem, written in this modeſt un- 

aſſuming method, and adorned moreover with 
ftriking images and harmonious numbers, 

n—iſct citius, meminitque libentius. Hos, 
As material objects are moſt ſuſceptible of poe- 
tical ornaments, ſo perhaps, the various employ- 
ments, buſineſſes, and amuſements of life, toge- 
ther with the elegant arts and ſciences, are more 
proper ſubjects for didactic poetry, than ſuch as are 
purely ſpeculative and metaphyſical. Abſtract 
ideas admit but of few embelliſhments. All parts 
of natural philoſophy in particular, as being con- 
verſant about ſenſible images, ſeem the beſt calcu- 
lated to ſhine in this way of writing; 
Coseligue vias et fidera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, Iunaeque labores : 
 Unde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta tume ſcant 
Oby icibus ruptis rurſuſque in ſeipſa reſident 3 
Quid tantum oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles- 
Hyberni, vel quae tardis mora nocti bus obſtet. 


We have ſome elegant but ſhort ſpecimens of this 
ſort in the Muſae Anglicanae ſuch are the poems on 
a barometer, on the circulation of the blood, on 
the teleſcope, and on Dr. Hales's vegetable ſtatics. 
In making choice of a proper ſubjcct, regard 
ſhould be had, to fix, if poſſible, upon one of an 
important and univerſal nature; and which may 
deeply intereſt all mankind. Such is Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong's poem on the art of preſerving health. And 
after this intereſting ſubject is choſen, only ſuch 
rules relating to it ſhould be ſelected, as will bear 
5 | O 3 to - 
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to be delivered gracefully; and to be enlivened wit! 
poetical imagery. It is not required or expected of 
2 poet, to enter into a minute detail of dry pre- 
cepts, but to ſingle out thoſe precupts, that will 
entertain as well as inſtruct his reader, 
et quae : 
PPT tractata niteſcere paſſe, relinguit. Hon. 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind of man ; 
and to chuſe the pleaſanteſt of theſe ways, is that 
which chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and 
makes V irgil's rules of huſbandry pleaſanter to read 
than Varro's. Where the proſe writer tells us 
plainly what ought to be done, the poet often con- 
.ceals the precept in the deſcription, and repreſents 
| his countryman performing the action in which he 
would inſtruct his reader. Where the one ſets out 
as fully and diſtinctly as he can, all the parts of 
the truth which he would communicate to us, the 
other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing circumſtance of 
this truth, and fo conveys the whole, in a more 
di e manner to the underſtanding. 
The delicate addteſs ef Virgil in chis 8 

; worth our attention; of Which the ain 
1 ances may be given. Inſtead of telling his 
Eulbandman plainly, that his crops will fall by y bad 
managemeat; he ſays, 


Hu magnum elterius fruffra ſpeftebis acerutm, 
Concuſſague famem in ſybvis foslabere quer cu. 


Inflead of ſaying, that elms by engrafting have 
borne acorns, he pen of that operation in this 
lively manner : 


— Glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis. 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of informing us that the farmers often root 
up an old foreſt, he adorns this proceeding with 
the following pictureſque circumſtances : 
Antiquaſque domos avium cum ſtirpibus imis 
Eruit ; illae altum nidis petiere relictis. 
He does not call the plane a large tree, but ſays, 
F.anique miniſtrantem platanum potantibus umbram. 
And inſtead of ordering the farmer to water his 
grounds, what a landſcape does he preſent us with! 
Ecce, ſupercilio cliuoſi tramitis undam 
Elicit : Nilla cadens raucum per laevia murmur 
 Saxa cet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva ! 
After this manner ſhould the didactic poet raiſe 
and enliven every precept he gives; he ſhould turn 
rules into images; he ſhould deſcribe things by their 
effects; and ſpeak of them as alrea ly done, inſtead 
of regularly ordering the manner in which they 
ſhould be done; and throw in circumſtances and 
adjuncts, that may forcibly ſtrike the imagination, 
and embelliſh and conceal the dryneſs of the ſubject. 
But altho' the poet delivers his precepts in the 
molt artful manner imaginable, and renders them 
as palatable as poſſible, yet the reader will ſoen be 
diſguſted with a continued ſeries of inſtruction, if 
his mind be not relieved at proper intervals by 
pleaſing digreſſions of various kinds, naturally 
ariſing from the main ſubject, and cloſely connected 
with it. If Virgil had confined himſelf merely to 
agriculture, and had never inſerted in his poem the 
prodigies that attended the death of Julius Caeſar, 
the praiſes of Italy; the chariot-race, the Scythian 
winter-piece, the happineſs of a country-life, the 
loves oi the beaſts, and the pathetic deſcription of 
the plague among the cattle z his Georgics, tho” 
vhs O 4 abounding 
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abounding i in moſt uſeful rules, delivered with dig- 
mity and grace united, would never have been the 
delight and admiration of his own, and all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. His art is no where more remark- 
able than in thoſe pailages, where, after ſeeming 
to have left his ſubject and his huſbandmen, he 
Tudderly returns to them, and connects all he has 
been ſaying, though he appears to have wandered 
tar from his purpoſe, by adding ſome rural circum- 
fiance ; thus having ſpoken of the battle of Phar- 
Talia, he ſubjoins immediately with great addreſs, 


Scilicet & tempus veniet cum Ani bus illis 
Agricolas, incurvo terram malitus aratra 
Exeja inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila ; 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 


Grandiagque effoſfis nurabitur ofja ſepulchris. 


And again, after ſaying the world was diſtracted 
with many wars, he inſtantly adds, 


Non ullus gratro 


Dignus 0% mn = 


— Thus Maro's muſe, 
Thrice 8580 muſe ] commodious precepts gives, 
Inſtructive to the ſwains; not only bent 
On what is gainful, ſometimes the diverts 
From ſolid counſels, ſhews the force of love 
In ſavage beaſts ; how virgin face divine 
Attracts the hapleſs youth t ging ſtorms and waves, 
Alone in deep of night; then ſhe deſcribes 
The Scythian winter, nor diſdains to fing 
How under ground the rude Riphaean race, 
Mimic briſk cyder with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes ä hips, and ſervis' harſheſt juice. 
Puts“ $ Cyder, B. 1. 


This 
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This laſt mentioned author, among other claſſica | 
beauties, hath cloſely copied Virgil in throwing 1 
many artful digreſſions into his poem. He opens 3 
| his ſecond book with an addreſs to Lord Harcourt's 
ſon, then abroad upon his travels in Italy, and 
afterwards returns to his ſubject with great dexterity 
in the following lines: PENS. -_ 
Ml.ean while (altho' the Maſſic grape delights, q 
Pregnant of racy juice, and Formian hills | 
Temper thy cups, yet) wilt thou not reject q 
Thy native liquors; lo! for thee my mill 1 
Now grinds choice apples, and the Britiſh vats 9 
O' erflow with generous cyder. Book 2. 5 ö 
This poet ſpeaking afterwards of the pernicious = 
effects of drunkenneſs, and of the diſcords and i 
quarrels ariſing from this vice, ſlides with great art 4 
and addreſs into a deſcription of the civil wars and 
diſſentions that have frequently troubled the repoſe 
of this kingdom. And when he comes to mention 
the laſt great rebellion, very dexterouſly flings in 
the following line: 7 
Yet was the cyder land unſtain'd with guilt. 
This at once recalls the mind of the reader to 
the ſubject, which the author feemed to have for- | 
ſaken, during ſo long a digreſſion. Of the ſame | 
kind are his deſcriptions of the deſtruction of old — 
Ariconium, the praiſes of Herefordſhire ; the mo- 
ral characters of the moſt celebrated poets, at the 
concluſion of the firſt, and the effects of the union 
at the end of the ſecond book: where, after ſaying, 
— —Where'er the Britiſh fpread 
— Triumphant banners, or their fame has reach'd 
Diffuſive to the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe, —_ 


© Tnr be 


* 
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he concludes fully and appoſitely to his ſubject, 
Silurian cyder borne, 5 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine, 
But of all the various kinds of digreſſions, thoſe 
of a pathetic nature, if they can be introduced with 
propriety, will have the beſt effect. A moving 
tale, ſuch as the hiſtory of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
the fourth book of the Georgics, is moſt likely to 
render a didactic poem intereſting. A ftroke of 
_ paſſion is worth a hundred of the moſt lively and 
glowing deſcriptions. Men love tobe moved, much 
better than to be inſtructed. Suppoſing (ſays the 
Abbe du Bos) that the ſubject of a didactic poem 
15 ſo exceedingly curious, as to induce you to read 
it once over with great pleaſure; yet you will never 
peruſe it a ſecond time with the fame ſatisfaction 
you taſte even from an eclogue. The underſtanding 


feels no pleaſure in being inſtructed twice in the 


ſame thing ; but the heart is capable of feeling the 
fame emotion twice, with great pleaſure. This 
amiable and ingenious writer, who hath ſtruck out 
many new obſervations upon poetry, illuſtrates his 


ophpinion, that a poem abounding in the beſt written 


deſcriptions will never deeply affect a reader, ex- 
cept ſomething of the pathetic be added, by the 
following remarks on a ſiſter art. 5 
<« The fineſt landſcape of Titian or Carrache, does 
not intereſt the beholder more than would the real 
_ proſpect of a village in a diſagreeable or pleaſant 

country. There is nothing in ſuch a picture that 
| ſpeaks to one, if I may be allowed the expreſſion. 
And as it does not touch the heart, it cannot gain 
the ſ attention. The beſt painters were ſo well con- 
vinced of this truth, that they have very ſeldom 
given us landſcapes wholly deſert, and without hu- 
I | man 
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man figures 4. They have peopled their pictures; 


they have introduced into them perſons employed in 
ſome action capable of moving us, and by conſe- 
quence of engaging our attention. This is the 
conſtant practice of Pouſſin, Rubens, and the 
other great maſters, who do not think it ſufficient 
to place in their landſcapes a man paſſing on the 


road, or perhaps a countrywoman carrying her 
fruits to market. They introduce men agitated 
with paſſions, in order to excite ours, and by ſuch 


an emotion to intereſt us and engage our attention. 
In effect, the figures introduced in theſe pictures, 
are more n mentioned and talked of, than 


their trees or terraſſes. The landſcape which Pouſ- 


ſin painted ſeveral times over, and which is com- 
manly called his Arcadia, would never have been 
ſo celebrated, if tt: had contained no human fi- 
n 5 LES. | | 
Who has notheard of that famous country, which 
is ſail to have been inhabited by the happieſt men 
that ever exited on earth? Men employed only on 


their 


This obſervation may be illuſtrated by that fine 
nmile of Milton. TE M 
As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the air. 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd from each they met conceives delight, 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs; or kine, 
Or dairy, oY rural fight, each rural ſound ; 
If chance with nymph-like ſtep fair virgin pals, 
What pleaſing ſeem*d, For Her now pleaſes more; 
She moſt, and in her look ſums all delight. 


D 


Paradiſe Loſt, B. 9. v. 445. 


The beholder's delight is Coubled, at the appearance 


of this living beauty, 
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their pleaſures, and who knew no other diſquietudes, 
than thoſe which befel the imaginary ſhepherds in 
Tomances, whoſe condition is 70 much to be envi- 
ed. The picture of which I am ſpeaking, repre- 
fents a landſcape in this delightful country. In the 
mid{t we ſee the monument of a young virgin, 
dead in the flower of her age: this we know by 
means of her ſtatue laid at length on her tomb after 
the manner of the ancients. The ſepulchral in- 
ſcription is but four Latin words: and yet I lived in 
Arcadia. Et in Arcadia ego. But this inſcription, 
ſhort as it is, gives occaſion for very ſerious re- 
flections, to two young men and two young maid- 
ens, crowned with chaplets of flowers, who ſeem 
to have met accidentally with this mournful monu- 
ment, in a place where they might well imagine 
no melancholy object was to be found. One of 
their company makes the reſt take notice of this in- 
{cription, by pointing to it with his finger. And one 
may perceive, in the midſt of the affliction and 
pity that begin to ſpread themſelves over their ſea- 
tures, ſomething of the remains of an expiring joy. 
We imagine we hear the reflections of theſe young 
perſons on the power of death, who ſpares neither 
age, nor beauty; and againſt whom rhe happieſt 
dlimates can afford no protection. We figure to 
ourſelves what touching things they would ſay to 
one another, when they recovered from their firſt 
ſurprize, and we apply thefe things to ourſelves, 
and to thoſe for whom we are concerned. It is 
in poetry as in painting; and the imitations which 
poetry makes of nature, touch and affect us, only 
in proportion to the impreſſion, which the thing 
mitated would make on our hearts, if we ſaw it in 


i | ES 
Theſe 


* Refexions critiques ſur le pagfie & ſus la peinturs, 
Tom. 1. p. 55. | | 
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Theſe obſervations, drawn from the art of paint- | 
ing, are as full of good taſte, as of ſolid reflection, 
and ſeem to be founded on a knowledge of the hu- 
man heart ; on which knowledge all true criticiſm 
muſt be founded. They ſufficiently evince that 
without ſomething of the pathetic, ſomething 
that comes home to our buſineſs and boſoms, no 
didactic poem can poſſibly be - intereſting. 

As to the ſtyle of a didactic poem, which comes 
next to be conſidered, it ought certainly to abound 
in the moſt bold and forcible metaphors, the moſt 
glowing and pictureſque epithets ; it ought to be 
een and enlivened by pomp of numbers, and 
majeſty of words, and by every figure that can lift 
a language above the vulgar and current expreſſions. 
One may add, that in no kind of poetry (nay not 
even in the ſublime ode) is a beauty of expreſſion ſo 
much to be regarded as in this. For the epic wri- | 
ter ſhould be very cautious of indulging himſelf in 
too florid a manner of expreſſion ; eſpecially in the 
dramatic parts of his fable, where he introduces dia- 
logue. And the writer of tragedy cannot fall into 
fo nauſeous and unnatural an affectation +, as to put 
laboured 


— _ a Wh, 


— 
—— 7 
om 


+ It may not be improper to produce the following 
glaring inſtance of the abſurdity of introducing long 
and minute deſcriptions into tragedy, When Romeo 
receives the dreadful and unexpected news of juliet's 

death, this fond huſband, in an agony of grief, imme- 
diately reſolves to poiſon himſelf. But his ſorrow is in- 
_ terrupted, while he gives us an exact picture of the 
apothecary's ſnop, from whom he intended to purchaſe 
the poiſon. = Ce, 5 | 
I dorremember an apothecary,  _ 
And hereabout he dwells, whom late I noted, | | 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, | * 
25 | Culling 5 
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laboured deſcriptions, pompous epithets, ſtudied 
phraſes, and high-flown metaphors, into the mouths 

of his characters. But as the didactic poet ſpeaks 
in his own perſon, it is neceflary and proper for 
him to uſe a more luſcious colouring of ſtyle, and 
to be more ſtudious of ornament. And this is a- 
greeable to an admirable precëpt of Ariſtotle, which 
no writer in any kind of compoſition, be it proſe or 
poetry, ſhould ever forget, that diction ought 
moſt to be laboured in the unactive, that is, the de- 
ſcriptive parts of the poem, in which the opinions, 
manners and paſſions of men are not repreſented ; for 
too glaring an expreſſion obſcures the manners and 
the ſentiments. Tu Ns A Sedramorar ey mus apy ors 
pepeor, Y wills ndixors, wills SravonTINONG. amorpun]e 


yap Trav 1 Nay AN H&ENh Ig T won, Y Tas ia | 


volt. Poetics, chap. 24. 
| Accord 


Culling of ſimples: meager were his looks, 
Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins _ 
Oft ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes; 
Green earthen pots, bladders and muſty ſeeds; 
Kemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Where thinly ſcatter'd to make up a ſhew. | 
1 | Act 5. Scene 3. 


I appeal to thoſe who know any thing of the human 
heart, whether Romeo in this diſtreſs ful ſituation, could 
have leiſure to think of the alligator, empty boxes, and 
bladders, and other furniture of this beggarly ſhop, 
and to point them out ſo diſtinctly to the audience. The 
deſcription is indeed very lively and natural, but very 
improperly put into the mouth of a perfon agitated 
with ſuch paſſion as Romeo is repreſented to be. 
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Accordingly Virgil hath uſed every poſſible me- 


thad of exalting his ſtyle into dignity and grace, by 


the nakedneſs and barrenneſs 0 


bold metaphors, greciſms, ſtriking epithets, and | 
poetical circumlocutions. 

Hence is it that he will not ſay quo tempore, but 
dere, in the very firſt line of his poem. Hence he 
ſays, ſeindimus c quor for ploughing, and Saturn dente 
for the pruning hook. Hence is it that he aſcribes 
human properties and palions to plants and ani- 
mals. 

Exuerint ſyloeftrem animam, cultuque f7 equent!, 
Is quajcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequentur. 


Geor. ii. v. „ 


 Moerentan abi ungene, fraternd morte juuencum. 


Geor. i lit. 518. 


eee novas n et non fu poma. 
Gcor. ii. 82. 


Et quis cuigpue dolor vitto, quae gloria palmae, 
Georg. iii. 102. 


*Tis after this manner Virgil judiciouſly conceals 
5 ö his ſubject, by the 
luſtre of his language, and gives to Ceres the ceſtus 
of Venus, *Tis thus (to uſe Addiſon's words) that 
he breaks the clods, and toſſes the dung about with 
an air of gracefulneſs. Or, as Boileau ſpeaks of 
another, it is thus that he turneth every thing he 
touches into gold. 
I ſhall now endeayour to point the merit or im- 
perfection of the moſt celebrated didactic poets, an- 
_ cient and modern, by giving a ſhort and f hope im- 
partial account oſ each. I fhall begin with Heſiod, 


whoſe character has been drawn by v Mr. Addiſon in 
the following words. “If we may gueſs, ſays he, 
at Heſiod's character from his writings, he had much 
more of the hulbandman than the poet in his 

temper; 
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temper : he was wonderfully grave, diſcreet and 
Frugal ; he lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle of the 
whole neighbourhood. Theſe principles of good 
huſbandry ran thro' his works, and directed him to 
the choice of tillage and merchandize, for the ſub- 
ject of that which is the moſt celebrated of them. 
He is every where bent on inſtruction, avoids all 
manner of digreſſions, and does not ſtir out of the 
field once in the whole Georgic. His method in 
deſcribing month after month with its proper ſea- 


ſons and employments, is too grave and ſimple; it 


takes off from the ſurprize and variety of the poem, 
and makes the whole look but like a modern alma- 
nack in verſe. The reader is carried through a courſe 
of weather, and may beforehand gueſs, whether he is 
to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds or ſun-ſhine, in 
the next deſcription. The deſcriptions indeed have 
abundance of nature in them; but then it is nature 
in her ſimplicity and undreſs. ——Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precepts he has 
given us, which are ſown ſo very thick, that they 
clog the poem too much, and are often ſo minute 

and full of circumſtances, that they weaken and 
unnerve his verſe. But after all, we are beholden 
to him for the firſt rough ſketchof a Georgic, where 
we may ſtill diſcover ſomething venerable in the an- 


tiqueneſs of the work; but if one would ſee the 


deſign enlarged, the figures reformed, and the co- 
Touring laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, we 
muſt expect it from a greater maſter's hand,” 

I cannot help thinking, but that Mr. Addiſon 
hath placed the merit of this venerable father of 
didactic poetry rather too low. There is a great 
beauty in his natural and artleſs way of writing; 
and ſuch primaeval ſumplicity, tho it does not ſtrike 


8 
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us at firſt ſight ſo forcibly, as a more laboured and 
artificial ſtyle, yet is infinitely pleaſing to one of a 
juſt taſte, and to any real lover of nature. How- 
ever Heſiod ſometimes riſes into great dignity of ex- 
preſſion, and has given many inſtances of true poetry. 
Of this kind is his account of the iron age, where 
the goodneſs of his heart appears in every line; and 
which concludes with the following admirable 
verſes, deſcribing with a lofty proſopopoeia, ENV, 
like a conſtant companion following all the ſons of 
men, and MopesTy and NEMEs1s, retreating from 
the earth. | 8 


Z ux avlporocy ofuentory um, 
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The four laſt of theſe lines, in which the goddeſſes 
Modeſty and Nemeſis are deſcribed as beautiful per- 
ſonages, arrayed in white robes, are I think more 
poetical than even Virgil's imitation of them, 


 —— extrema per illos 
Fuſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. Geo. ii. 
Neither hath Mr. Addiſon juſtly repreſented our 
author's deſcription of the cold in the month of Ja- 
nuary. The wild beaſts, ſays he, run ſhivering 
through the woods with their heads ſtooping to the 
ground, and their tails clapt between their legs; 
the goats and oxen are almoſt flead with cold.” In 
this tranſlation of Mr. Addiſon the following fine 
deſcription of Boreas ruſhing from the kingdom of 
. Thrace, 
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Thrace, throwing down the talleſt oaks, and ſpread- 


ing the valleys with uprooted beeches, 1s totally 
and unfairly omitted. 


Ocs Jia Opnuxns trroreses evper nol, 
E TVEUT ES WEWs' MEMURE fs Ne N VAN. 

Tongs Is Ppus ut, endlas Te TaAXAAS, 

Ovupeos eV Bnoons TAvE, h TeruCoTeapn 

EpniT]oy, Y Tac Bok Tots vines) Or vail. 
As to the paſſage which Mr. Addiſon tranſlates, 
Phe old men too are bitterly pincht with the 
weather ;” I beg leave to think that the words in 
the original have great dignity, and that it is a ſtroke 
of nature, very — een into the — 
tion. 

| — - TO 20 bs Yee +001; 
Fey. oy Hef Br 135. 
Our old poet's picture of the ſpring, and the . 5 
ſures to be enjoyed at that delicious ſeaſon, is indeed 
not ſo highly finiſhed as Virgil's (Georg. ii. 323.) 
yet is very pleaſing to the mind, as it gives one ſo 
lively an idea of t tae ſimple and natural manners of 
thoſe early ages. | 
ANN T nn | 
Fin TeTpean Ts THis Y Bν, e- , 
Malt Tammy an, Yu T aryw! 0Eevvuperacls 
Ker 9905 VAOPLY 019 Kpics Un TETORUING, | 
Hpwlcyovor T £erawy: om q aufora Twz pey oh, 
EY gu elopuenon, KE1opnieroy np en, 
AyTio0 wkegs@ ovnus Trinpav]e weyrwmor, 
Kpnvns T aveas Y dh fe, n B/. 
F/ Y Hpep: PE. B. 206. 

I ſhall conclude theſe remarks on Heſiod with his 
character, as drawn by Paterculus, li 1. C. 7. Vir 
perelegantis ingenii, et niolliſſim dulcedine carminum me- 
morabilis, otii quiet iſque cupidiſſumus, ut tempore tanta 


viro 50 Homero ſcil.) ita operis audtoritate ge 
MPE- 
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EMPpEzDpoCLEs flouriſhed about the Both olym- 
piad: he was a native of Sicily, and wrote a poem 
on the nature of things, and the four elements ; the 
loſs of which, if we may judge from ſome few noble 
fragments that remain, we have great reaſon to re- 
gret. Even the ſevere Ariſtotle ſpeaks of him with 
great reſpect, and ſays, + that he was very Homeri- 
cal in his manner ; that his ſtyle was forcible, well 
laboured, and full of metaphors; and that he made 
uſe of all the proper methods that could conduce to 
the beauty of his poetry. One of his fragments is 
well worthy our attention, as it contains ſome of 
the moſt exalted and ſpiritualized notions of the 
deity that are any where to be found in the poetry 
of the ancient Greeks. He ſeems to have been 
ridiculing the abſurd notions that prevailed of cor- 


poreal gods; and expreſoly affirms, that 'tis im- 


poſſible God can have any parts or members, or 


any thing reſembling the human ſhape. I hope it 


will not be deemed pedantry to ſet down at length 
ſo extraordinary a fragment. | 

Our. aeg Na e leut, 

Cu pey ama rorTor 18 ue anal 10 Terry 

Ov Toes, 8 Jon Yu, „ Une N ], 

AN gpnv ten, N a9:opa]& enat]o us, 
beg. KET 1.29 * TU 14 £UTTST4 W Jong. 


But what may juſtly give us the higheſt idea of 
this poet, and of the loſs the learned world has ſuſ- 


tained by the want of his work, is the noble and 


affectionate character given of him by Lucretius, in 
a paſlage, in which the poetry and the panegyric are 
_ | | equally 


+ Ownemos Evmedorans, Y Seivos Tree Pega - 
7e, pelupoerrcs Ts wy, Y Tots hAXOKs TUG tet FOIN- 
TIX Tu, Ypowrerves, Ariſtot. gy Tov T$6t 

TOUnTih@y, Diog. Lacr. | 
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equally great, Where after ſpeaking of the won- 
ders of Sicily in very ſublime terms, he adds, that 
nothing which that country had produced was fo 
worthy of attention and admiration, or fo truly va- 
luable and illuſtrious as this incomparable man ; 
Quorum Acragantinus cum primis Empedocles ęſt, 
Inſula quem Triquetris terrarium geſſit in oris, 
Duam fluitans circum magnis amfractibus aequor, 
| Jomum glaucis aſpergit virus ab undis; 
Anguſftoque fretu rapidum mare dividit undis 
Aeoliae terrarum oras a finibus ejus. 
Hic gſt vaſta Charybdis, et hic Aetnea minantur 
Aurmura flammarum rurſum ſe colligere in iras 
Faucibus eruptos iterum ut vis evomat ignes; 
Ad coelumque ferat flammai fulgura rurſum ; 
Dua, quem magna modis multis miranda videtur 
 Gentibus humanis regio, viſendaque fertur, 
Rebus opima bonis, multd mumita virum vi; 
Nil tamen hoc habuiſſẽ viro praeclarius in ſe, 
Nec ſanctum magnis, et mirum, carumgue videtur. 
Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, et exponunt praeclarà reperta; 
Ut vix humana videatur ſtirpe creatus. 
. LuckETiUs, I. i. 717. 
AnArus, who flouriſhed in the reign of Ptolomy 
Philadelphus, was the cotemporary and friend of 
Theocritus *: he compoſed an aſtronomical poem on 
the nature and motion of the ſtars. Cicero (not 
5 0 probably 


Who addreſſes his fixth Idyllium to him; 
aaιι,ον, x) Aapris 0 Boxoy © ers £va Xe 
Tay aytaay For Age; 4: 
and is imagined to ſpeak of his loves in the ſeventh. 
'This is the poet whom the polite apoſtle St. Paul quotes 
to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 28, Tv30 Y y£105 £0651, 
Mae are alſo his offspring. 
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probably the moſt able judge of poetry, and who 
tranſlated this work into Latin) ſays, he writes or- 
natiſſimos atque optimas 25 but he certainly wants 
ſpirit and elevation. Virgil has manifeſtly bor- 
rowed many of his prognoſtics in the firſt book, 
from this writer's phaenomena; and it may be no 
unpleaſing amuſement to ſee how the Roman has 
improved the images he took from the Greek. 

The loud reſounding of the fea-coaſts, and the 
noiſe among the mountains, are mentioned as 
prognoſtics of wind by Aratus in the following 
lines; C 

En ue Ns mr aver, x oiSavera Sarcuy 

Tire S. % Hanes EF auyitaot BoowyTes, 

Ax Taranto, oor edi ne are 

T. yvoſau, topupar Ts Bowutra ups Or axpas. 
W hich circumſtances Virgil hath plainly borrowed, 

Continuo uentis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 

Indipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus alte 

Montibuis audiri fragor ; aut reſonantia longe 

Littora miſceri, et nemorum mcrebeſcere murmur, 


It is obvious that the Roman poet hath added many 
beauties to his original: ſuch is, the heaving and 
{ſwelling of the ſea, ſo ſtrongly expreſſed in words 
that riſe one above another like the waves; 
1 Freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere—— 


Such is the aridus fragor, not to be found in the 
Greek ; and the ruſtling murmur of the woods, 
repreſented by nemorum increbeſcere murmur. Again, 
Aratus mentions the prognoſtic of the water-fowl 
ducking themſelves before rain: 9 4X BY. 
IIeARf ANAL, n c M opyrles 
Arx nauGs] as evitueras ud d]ewny. 


But 
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But ſee what lively and pictureſque circumſtances 


* irgil hath added of his own. . 


Certatim largos humeris infundere rores ; 

Nunc caput objeflare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 
Et ſtudio mcaſſum videas geſtire lavandi. 

Aulap i 25 eee en vols aceamInow 
Aaaole dS” ex Ceputsto, x; axnc]e wap Boptan, 

An e T15 hens N 21 . Dee 
ARATUS. 


At Boreue de parte trucis cum fulminat, et cum 
Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus, omnia plenis 

 Rura natant foſſis, atque omnts navita bonto 
Humida vela legit. 


The expreſſions of trucis, of Zephyri ak and FY 


nis rura natant foſſis, are poetical additions. Even 


the celebrated deicription of. the crows is taken from 
Aratus. — 


Tum liguidas corvi preſß ter - gutture doces 

Aut quater ingeminant ; et ſacpe cubilibus altis, 
NMeſcio qua praeter ſolitum dulcedine laeti 

Inter ſe folus ſtrepitaut; juvat imbribis actis 

Progeniem parvam, dulceſque reviſere nidos. 


And it muſt be granted that the Greek verſes are ex- 
tremely good, and indeed little inferior to V irgil's: 


Kay ROEGKES vos [4Ev, ep BowoTes 

Ataraxis lap eei H he M, vues. 

IAeid lee q ayerndboy emmy οοj˖pee ped ον , 

O@!'15 EATAGN, N axpey 45 TIS ννðνZↄ, 

Ot, T& ja, Bu, MY avoperoro iy opelt. 
Hoc de Y petto g GA00v E A, ear o, 


H. Te x ũuο uo e701 fc. 

But what Virgil adds is purely his own : when he 
accounts for this unuſual joy, by the various effects 
which the alteration of the air will have on their bo- 
dies, in the moſt perſpicuous and beautiful terms: 
Haus 
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Hard equidem credo quia fit divinitus illis 

Ingenium, aut rerum fata prudentia major z 
Verum, ubi tempeſtas et coeli inobilis humor, 
Mutavere vias, et Jupiter humidus auſtris 


Denſat, erant quae rara modo, et quae denſa relaxat: 


Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Conci piunt. 


To expreſs ſuch abſtruſe notions with ſo much 
clearneſs and grace, is a great inſtance of Virgil's 
ſupreme maſtery of language. 


On the whole, Aratus appears to have a great 


deal of nature, but not much dignity and vivacity 
in his manner. His character is ſo finely and fo 
juſtly drawn by Quintilian, and is applicable to fo 
many didactic poets, that I ſhall give it to the read- 
er without apology for ſo many quotations: Arati 
materia mot caret, ut in qua nulla varietas, nullus af 
featus, nulla perſona, nulla cujuſquam fit oratio ; 5 
tamen operi cui ſe parem credidit. Inſtit. Orat. 
l believe it is ſcarce poſſible for a paſſage of equal 
length to contain more taſte and judgment in it than 
this: inſomuch that there is hardly a fault, which 
2 didactic poet can commit, that is not here hinted 
At. '» 
OPePIAn lived in the beginning of Commodus's 
reign, and was afterwards greatly patronized by Se- 
verus, He wrote two didactic poems, one upon 


fiſhing, called Halieutica ; the other on hunting, 


entituled Cynegetica. The former is the moſt ce- 
lebrated of the two. Rapin tells us, he is a dry 


proſaic writer. But it is obſervable, that this cri- 


tic ſeldom ſpeaks favourably of the Greek authors ; 


the reaſon of which may probably be, thatlike many 


a modern critic hedid not underſtand that language; 


and M. Menage aſſures us he did not. Scaliger, a 


muck. 


- 4 


0 10. 
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much abler * judge, ſays of Oppian, that he is 
an excellent poet ; eaſy, eloquent, fublime and 
| harmonious ; that he not only far ſurpaſſes Gratius 
and Nemeſianus, who have written on the ſame 
ſubject, but that he ſeems to have the very air of 
Virgil, whom he endeavoured particularly to imi- 
tate ; and that he has given us the trueft and live- 
lieſt image of that divine poet. Tho' the cenſures 
and praiſes of Scaliger are generally extravagant 
and tho' in the preſent caſe, he ſeems to have be- 
ſtowed his encomiums on Oppian a little too laviſh- 
ly, yet I believe this writer is well worthy the learn- 
ed reader's peruſal, for many of his deſcriptions (for 
inſtance one of a horſe and a battle of furious bulls) 
are well work'd up and extremely natural and lively. 

Thus much may ſuffice for the Greek didactic 
— . N 

— —AAsgjer rerum mh naſcitur erdo. 

For I am next to ſpeak of LucRETIVs, whoſe 
merit as a poet has never yet been ſufficiently diſ- 
played, and who ſeems to have had more fire, ſpi- 
rit and energy, more of the vivida vis animi, than 
any of the Roman poets, not excepting Virgil 
himſelf. Whoever imagines, with Tully, that 
Lucretius had not a great genius, is deſired to 
caſt his eye on two pictures he has given us at the 
beginning of his poem; the firſt of Venus with 
her lover + Mars, beautiful to the laſt degree, 
and more glowing than any figure painted by Ti- 

| 5 2 tian; 


The Jeſuit Vavaſſor „in his famous treatiſe, 4 
ludicrã dictione, greatly commends Oppian. 
— 1 in gremium qui ſaepe tuum ſe 


Rejicit, aeterno dewindtus wolnere amoris; 

Arque ita ſuſpiciens tereti cer vice repo © 
Piaſcit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, vi/us * 

£ que tuo pendet reſupint ſpiritus cris. U.. i. 33. 
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tian; the t ſecond of the terrible and gigantic fi- 
gure, the daemon of Superſtition, worthy the energetic 
pencil of Michael Angelo. Neither do I think that the 


deſcription that immediately follows of the ſacrifice 


of Iphigenia, was excelled by the famous picture of 
Timanthes on the ſame ſubject, of which Pliny 
| Tpeaks ſo highly in the 35th book of his Natural Hiſ- 


tory : eſpecially the minute and moving circum- 


ſtances of her perceiving the 8 of her father 


Agamemnon and of the prieſt's concealing his 
 facrificing knife, and of the ſpectators burſting in- 
to tears, and her falling on her knees. 


Cui ſemel infula virgineos circumdata comptos 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profuſa e/t, 
Et moeſtum ſimul ante aras aſtare parentem, 
Senſit, et hunc propter ferrum celare miniſtros, 
 AſpeAuque ſuo lacrymas effundere cives, 
Muta metii terram genibus ſummiſſa petebat. 
et Fog | 5 Lib. 1. 88, 


Few paſſages even in Virgil himſelf are ſo highly 
finiſhed, contain ſuch lively deſcriptions, or are fo 


harmonious in their verſification, as where our 


poet ſpeaks of the fruitfulneſs occaſioned through- 
out all nature by vernal ſhowers, lib. i. 251 
to ver. 293; of the ravages committed by tem- 


tuous winds, lib. i. 272 to ver. 295; of the 
difficulty of his undertaking, and of his affection to 


his patron Memmius, lib. i. 920 to ver. 950; 


2 Humana ante oculis foed? cum vita jaceret, 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub RELLIGLIONE, 
Dae caput e coeli regionibus oſtendebat 
Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus inflans ; 
Primum graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Eft oculos an.: 
Vol. I. | Fo | where 


„rf 


— 
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where after mentioning the great obſcurity of his 
ſubject, he breaks out into that enthuſiaſtic rapture ; N 


— Sed acri 
Percuſſit thyrſo Laudis, ſpes magna meum cor 
Et ſimul incuſſit fuavem mi in pectus amorem 
Muſarum, que nunc inſtinctus mente vigenti 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita ſolo ; juvat integros accedere fontes, &c. 


The ſecond book opens with a ſublime deſcrip- 
tion of a true philoſopher, ſtanding on the top of the 
temple of Wiſdom, and looking down with pity and 
contempt on the bufy hum of men, This is followed 
by a forcible exhortation to temperance of each 
kind, and by that account of the pleaſures of a 
country life Let: 24 to ver. 36.) which Virgil hath 
exactly copied at the end of his ſecond book of the 
Georgic. The fears and the cares that infeſt hu- 
man life are afterwards perſonified in the following 


man ner "% 


Re verdgue „Marus Bominum, Cu _ ſeguaces 
Nec metuunt ſonitus armorum, nec fera t 

Audacterqꝛte inter reges, rerumque potentes 

Ver ſantur, nefur filgorem reverentur ab auro, 


T heſe images are ſurely far ſuperior to thoſe admir- 
ed ones of Horace, | 


— Nec Co! URAS knen circum 
Teds welantes — 
Scandit aeratas vitroſa naves 
CUuRA—— p 
I know not how to reſiſt the temptation of giving 
the reader the following landſcape of a diſtant 
mountain with flocks feeding on the fide of i its 
Num 
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Nam ſaepe in coll: tendentes pabula laeta, 

Lanigerae reptant pecudes, quo quamque vocantes 
Invitant herbae, gemmantes rore recenti; 

Et ſatiati agni ludunt, blandeque coniſcant, 

Omnia quae nobis longe confuſa uidentur, 

Et veluti in viridi candor confiſtere colli. 


. L. ii. 317. 


And L could with to have room to ſet dewn the 
deſcription that immediately follows, lib. ii. 


324 to 330, of a field of battle, or the ſubſequent 


one of a cow's lamenting her calf that was ſacri- 


ficed. There is ſomething ſo truly pathetic, that I 
muſt treſpaſs on the reader's patience, and give it. 


At mater virides ſaltus orbata peragrans 
Linquit humi pedibus veſtigia preſſa bibulcis, 
Omnia conviſens oculis loca, fi queat uſquam 

Confhicere amiſſum foetum, completque querelis 
Frondiferum nemus adſiſtens; et crebra reviſit 
A flabulum, deſiderio perfixa juvenci. 


Ln. 24% b 


In the beginning of the third book, which opens 
with the praiſes of Epicurus, is a paſſage that of it- 
ſelf, without alledging other inſtances, is ſufficient 
to ſhew the ſtrength and ſublimity of our author's 
imagination. At the ſound of thy voice (ſays he, 


addrefling himſelf to the father of his philoſophy) 
the Terrors of the mind (here perſonified) fly away 


with fear and aſtoniſhment, 
=” P 2 Nam 


bs 
— 2 4 
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* ſmul ac + RATIO tua caepit vociferari 
Naturam rerum haud divind mente coortum 
Diffuginnt animi + "TERRORES, 


The walls of the world ſuddenly part aſunder ! I 
look down into the immenſe void | and diſtinctly 
ſee * i contains 


Moenia mundi 
| Diſcedunt, totum vhs per inane geri res. 


| This i image always puts me in mind of that exalted . 
one in * which is ſo ſtrongly conceived. 


On heavenly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild,! 
Up from the bottom turn 0 by furious winds 
And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 
Heav'n' 8 ** and with the center mix the pole. 


Par. Loſt, B. vii. 210. 


Our poet adds, in lines as finiſhed and as ſmooth | 
as Virgil 5 that he there ſaw the happy and undiſ- 
turbed ſtate of the gods. 


Apparet divum numen, 22 guletae, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila ni mbis 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat; ſemperque innubilus aether 
Integit, et large diffuſo lumine ride : 
At contra 8 apparent Acheruſia oY 
iii. 25. 


: mn 


1 Perſons. 
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On the peruſal of this paſſage, can one forbear cry- 
ing out with the author! 


His tibi me rebus, quaedam divina ualuptas 
HVercipit atque horror 


The deſcriptions of a perſon ina deep lethargy, lib. 
111. ver. 465; of the effects of drunkenneſs, ver. 
$753.07 the falling ſickneſs, ver. 486; and the 
noble proſopopoeia, ver. 944, where Nature is in- 
troduced chiding her ungrateful ſons for their folly 
and diſcontent, are equal to any thing in the Ro- 
man poeſy; as is likewiſe the concluſion of this 
book, where the poet allegorizes all the punith- 
ments of hell, from ver. 991 to 1036. is hard 
to determine whether the poetry or impiety of this 
third book (where many weak arguments are 


brought againſt the immortality of the ſoul) be 


| greateſt, 


In the fourth book « our author hath painted the 
evils and inconveniences attending the paſſion of 
love in the livelieſt terms. No poet ſeems to have 
felt more ſtrongly than Lucretius. For this ſee the 
following deſcription of jealouſy, and obſerve the 
minute circumſtances it enumerates. 2 


Aut quod in ambiguo verbum jaculata religuit 
Quad cupida adfixum cor di vivęſcit ut ignis; 
Aut ninuum jattare oculos, aliumve tueri 

<uod putat, in vultuque videt e riſus, 


L. iv. 1131. 
I know not what apology to make to the reader 


for ſuch a number of quotations : but I have al- 
ways thought that general criticiſm, without pro- 


ducing particular paſſages, was both uſeleſs and 


T2: unen- 
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unentertaining. Beſides, I look upon the giving 
him theſe defcriptions, to belike leading him through 
a gallery adorned with the moſt exquilite paintings. 
I am ſure there is no piece by the hand of Guido or 
Carrache, that exceeds the following groupe of al- 
legorical perſonages. | 


It Ver , et Venus, et V, eneris praenuntius ante 
Viumutus graditur Lephyrus, veſtigia propter. 
Flora quibus mater, praeſpergens ante viat 
Cundla colaribus egregis, et odoribus of plete 
inde loci ſequitur Cator aridus, et Comes una 
Putoerntenta Ceres, et Eteſia Flabra Aquilzmum, 
{ 2 Autumnus adit, graditur ſimul Eulus Evan © 
{ride aliae Tembpeſtates, Ventique ſequuniur, 
Aiitonans Helturnus, et Aufter fulnine pollens : 
tandem Bruma nives adfert, pigrumque rigorem 
Reddit, Hyems * crepitans ac dentibus Algus. 


5 L. v. 736. 


This fifth book concludes with a deſcription of the 
uncivilzed ſtate of man, together with the origin 
and progreſs of government, arts, and ſciences. The 
poetical' beauties it contains are fo many and fo va- 
rious, that they well merit a particular diſcuſſion ; 
but intending to publiſh a tranſlation of this part of 
Lucretius with critical obſervations, I wave a all far- 
ther mention of it at preſent. | 


The {ixth book is the leaſt obſcure and abſtruſe 
of any, being wholly taken up with deſcribing the 
appearances of nature, and accounting for "ome 
fceming prodigies. "Phe plague with which the 
whole poem concludes being more known and per- 
haps more read than any other part of it, I ſhall 
not point out any particular paſlages. 


I could 
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I could not forbear ſaying thus much of an au- 


thor, whoſe fertile and ftrong imagination, whoſe 
nervous and forcible expreſſion feem not ſufficiently 
regarded. The arguments of impiety which the 
poem contains, are indeed fo ſophiſtical and weak, 
and have been ſo many times ſolidly confuted, that 


I do not ſee the danger ſome are apprehenſive of 


from a diligent peruſal of this noble work. 


It were much to be wiſhed that the cardinal de 
 PoricNnac had any of the force and fire of Lucre- 


tius, whom he has endeavoured to anſwer : his ar- 


guments are indeed ſtrong, but he has not a ſpark of 
poetry: his verſification is ſmooth, but not enough 


varied with different pauſes; and he is generally too 


_ verboſe and diffuſe, One merit muſt be allowed 


him, that of perſpicuity in exprefling and ex- 
plaining the moſt difficult ſubjects : for perhaps there 
are few accounts of the nature of free-will ſo clear 
and convincing, as what he has given us in the fifth 
book of his Anti-Lucretius, ver. 1164 et ſeq. *T'is 

| them pity he did not follew the ſound philoſophy of 


ewton, inſtcad of that of his whimſical country- 


man. Why, ſays Voltaire, ſhould we ſtill con- 
tinue to ſubſtitute the reveries of Decartes, in the 
place of the reveries of Lucretius ? Oeuvres de V ol- 
taire, tom. 10. 304. | 


So much hath already been ſaid of V xc: (who 


ſhould next be mentioned) both in theſe reflections, | 


in the foregoing notes, and particularly in the pre- 
fattory dedication, that any farther obſervations on 


him in this place are ſuperfluous. 


HoRaCE's Epiſtle tothe Piſo's, commonly called d 


his Art of Poetry, ſeems never to have been ſo fully 
underſtood, and fo judiciouſly explained, as lately 
by the author of Notes and a Commentary upon it. 


* 5 He 
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He hath endeavoured to prove, that there is an art- 
ful concealed method obſerved throughout the 
whole; and that it is not a general ſyitem of poetry, 
as hath uſually been imagined, but is confined mere- 
37 to the ſtate and defects of the drama in the age of 
Auguſtus The Romans ſeem to have ſtood in need 
of ſuch an inſtructor, for they had no extraordinary 


talents or taſte for the ſtage. In comoedia maxime clau- 


dicumus, ſays the impartial Quintilian: notwith- 
ſtanding Varro's opinion, that if the Muſes were to 
fpeak Latin, they would ſpeak in Plautus's lan- 
gZuage; notwithſtanding our forefathers talk ſo high- 
ly of Caecilius; and notwithſtanding Terence's 
writings were attributed to Scipio Africanus, He 
adds the reaſon with his uſual elegance; Vi levem 
conſequimur umbram, ade ut mihi ſermo ifje Romanus 
non recpere videatur, illam ſelis conceſſam Atticis Vene- 
rem, quando eam ne Graec quidem in alto genere linguae 
_ ebtinuerint. Inſtit. Orat. lib. 11. And as to tra- 
gedy the Romans have made no conſiderable figure 
in it; but Quintilian aſſures us (and in this one in- 
itance I can with difficulty give credit to him) that _ 
the Thyeſtes of Varius was comparable to any tra- 
gedy, of the Greeks; and that the Medaea of Ovid 


evidenily ſhewed, how much he could have ex- 


celled, if he had choſen to reſtraip, rather than give 


a looſe to his genius. Init. Orat. I. 11. The un- 
natural and affected Seneca cannot be mentioned 
without diſtaſte. It is needleſs to add what almoſt 
every ſchoolboy is acquainted with, that the pre- 
cepts of Horace are chiefly drawn from Ariſtotle's 
Poetics, are indeed the moſt uſeful commentary on 
that ineſtimable treatiſe, and will beſt enable us to 
judge of the ancient ſtage : but he hath likewiſe in- 
ſerted many precepts, peculiarly adapted to the uſe 
of his countrymen ; and hath delivered the whole 
7 1 with 
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with that graceful negligence that ought to be the 


predominant quality of epiſtolary writings both in 


_ verſe and proſe ; while they ſhould 

— ——familiarly convey 

The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. 

He who ſupreme in judgment as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Vet judg'd with coolneſs, tho' he ſung with fire: 

His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 


Poes's Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 656. 


Under this head (in which I ſhall include all 
the Writers on this ſubject) it will be unpardon- 


able to omit Marcus HieRonymus VIDA, one 


of the firſt reſtorers of polite literature and juſt 
criticiſm. His Poetics have bcen always deſervedly 
read and admired as a fine didactic poem, and con- 
ſidering the time in which he wrote, were of great 
uſe in diffuſing a good taſte among his coun- 


trymen; and from thence over all Europe. The 


higheſt panegyric he ever received was from Mr. 
Pope in the following paſſage, which gave occa- 


ſion to the reading and publithing him in England, 


where formerly he was but little Known: 


But ſee ! each Muſe in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays; 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt and rears his reverend head; 
Then Sculpture and her ſiſter arts revive, 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With ſweeteſt notes each riſing temple rung, 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida iung. 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow, 
The poct's bays and critic's ivy gro: 
5 7 Cre- 
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Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame 


The characteriſtics of Vida ſeem to be elegance, 
perſpicuity, and purity ; but he frequently wants 
majeſty and force. He riſes however into poetry 
at the end of his firſt book, and in the middle of 
his ſecond, where he deſcribes the poet under the 
influence of inſpiration, returning upon him pow- 


erfully after a languid interval, and an abſence of 
the poctic inclination : = 


.—Unde haec tam clara repente 

Tempeſta Deus, ecce Deus! jam corda fatigat, 
Altius inſinuat vents, penituſque per artus 

Diditur, atque faces ſacvas ſub peftore verſat. 

Nee fe jam capit acer agens calor, igneaque intus 

Vis faevit, totoque agitat fe corpore numen. 
lie autem exultans jactat jam non ſua verb, 

Oblituſque hominem mirum ſonat: haud potis ignem, 

Eucutere, invitum miratur ſe ire, rapique 

' Praecpitem, te Phoebe vocans, te Phoebe rementem 
 Peciferans, plenuſque Deo, Aimuliſque ſulactus 

Hard placidis; non ille dapum, non ille quietts, 
Aut ſomni memor hanc potis eſt deponere curam. 


Whence ſhot this ſudden flaſh that gilds the pole ? 
The god, the god comes ruſhing on his foul ; 
Fires with aethereal vigor every part, 7 
Thro' ev'ry trembling limb he ſeems to dart, | 
Works in each vein, and ſwells his riſing heart. ) 
Deep in his breaſt the heav'nly tumult plays, 
And ſets his mounting ſpirits on a blaze. 
Nor can the raging flames themſelves contain, 
For the whole god deſcends into the man. 
He quits mortality, and knows no bounds, 


| But ſings inſpir'd with more than human ſounds. | 


Nor 
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Nor from his breaſt can ſhake th' immortal load, 
But pants and raves impatient of the god; 
And, rapt beyond himſelf, admires the force 
I hat drives him on reluctant to the courſe. 
He calls on Phoebus, by the god oppreſt, 
Who breathes exceſſive ſpirit in his breaſt ; 
No force of thirſt or hunger can controul 
The fierce, the ruling traniport of his ſoul, 
Pre J s Tranſation of Vida, p. 49. 
2d Edit. 


The precepts of Vida principally reſpeR the 
Epopoeia, but are moſt of them applicable to every 
other ſpecies of poetry. In his third and laſt book 
he hath treated of poetical ſtyle in' general : hath 
examined the force and propriety of every figure of 
ſpeech with great accuracy and true taſte ; hath 
laid down ſome judicious rules, or that difficult 
and delicate taſk, correction ; and concludes 
with a panegyric on the poems of Virgil. It 
ought to be obſerved, that all ſucceeding writers 
on this ſubject are more indebted to Vida, than he 
was to his predeceſlors 1 in the ſame way. 


BoiLEav's Art of Poetry has'a brevity in its pre- 
cepts, a peripicacity in its obſeryations, and an 
energy in its ſtyle, ſeldom to be found in tlie 
diffuſwe writings of his countrymen. He hath de- 
livered rules for every ſpecies of poetry in its re- 
gular gradations from the paſtoral-to the epic: only 
tis obſervable that he ſpeaks not a ſyllable of the 
didactic. We have in this highly finiſh d work, * 
which however conſiſts but of four {ſhort canto' f 

ö al 


5 Ou Corneille cit trouvi Cs þ 4 apprendre, * s M. 
de Voltaire. 


Louis xiv, T. 2. 187. 
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all that could be expected from a man of ftrong 
ſenſe and keen obſervation (tho' perhaps of no 
warm poetical genius) who had ſpent his life in 
ſtudying and defending the ancients, had formed 
his taſte upon the Greek and Roman models alone, 
and therefore always practiſed and recommended a 
_ manly ſimplicity of ſtyle and ſentiment. =” 


T chuſe to ſpeak of Mr. Por E's Eſſay on Criti- 
ciſm in the words of his friend and commentator. 
When the reader conſiders the regularity of the 

plan, the maſterly conduct of each part, the pene- 
tration into nature, and the compaſs of learning ſo 
_ conſpicuous throughout, he ſhould at the ſame time 
know it was the work of an author who had not at- 

tained to the twentieth year of his age.” 


Altho' there are ſome ſenſible obſervations, and 
perhaps a few ſparks of poetry in the Duke of 
 BUCKINGHAM's Eſſay on Poetry, and in that of 
Lord RoscoMmonN on tranſlated verſe, yet I muſt 
preſume to think, that the reputation they have 
gained, is in a great meaſure owing to the rank of 
their authors, and to the age in which they 
were written; when criticiim had not ſpread fo 
widely, nor was ſo well underſtood, as apparently 
it hath been ſince their times. | 


I am doubtful whether I ought to mention 

Ovrp's Art of Love in this liſt of didactic poems, 
from the libertine nature of its ſubject. With re- 

ipect both to his ſtyle and matter, one may apply 
to him what Quintilian ſays of another, abundat 
aulcibus vitiis. Le 1 


There is great diſpute among the critics, he- 
tier ManiLivs wrote his aſtronomical poem in the 
| _ age 
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age of Auguſtus, as he himſelf affirms he did. 
Many inſtances of ſuch language, and ſuch verſih- 
cation as cannot be met with in any other poet of 
that time, may be found in his work : for which 
the curious reader may ſee the third dialogue of Mr. 
Spence's Polymetis, page 25. Whatever uſe his 
poem may be of to aſtronomers, who are inclined 


to conſider the ſyſtems of the ancients, *tis certain 


that there is not a grain of genius or poetical ſpirit 


to be diſcovered throughout the whole, tho on a 


ſubject ſo ſuſceptible of poetry. And indeed, what 


could one expect from a writer who made the fol- 
lowing cold declaration at the very beginning of his 


work, and which he ſtrictly verifies in the courſe of it: 


Ornai res ipſa negat, contenta doceri. 


At the reſtoration of literature under the glorious 


pontificate of Leo X. ſeveral true geniuſes aroſe. 
Among the reſt FRacasToRIUs, who wrote the 


Syphilis. He was unfortunate in the choice of a 
ſubject, very difficult to be treated in an orna- 


mental manner: yet 'tis ſurprizing to ſee how he 
has enlivened ſo unpromiſing a theme by the 


beauty and dignity of his language. See how he 


hath deſcribed a blooming and beautiful youth, 
labouring under this dreadful diſtemper : 


Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventae 
Diſperiut, vis illa animi; tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus (horrendum ) miſeros obduxit, et altè 
Grandia turgebant faedis abſceſſubus u. 


Ulcera ( prole divum pietatem I) informia pulchros 


Paſcebant eculos, et diae lucis amorem, 

Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares. 

Tllum. Alpes vicinae, illum vaga flumina flerunt; 
lum omnes Ollique Deae, Eridanique puellae 


Fle- 


| 
| 


Fleverunt, nemorumque Deae ruriſque puellae ; 
Sebinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 


Syphi!l is, L. 1. 


The * ſtyle of Fracaſtorius is not made up of 
ſhreds and patches, and ends of lines collected 
from Virgil and Horace, (as are ſeveral copies of 
verſes in our uſae Anglicanae ),; but it is one con- 
tinued thread equally woven thro” the whole piece. 
There is a good deal of imagination in the third 

book, where he deſcribes the manner of finding the 

Hyacus in America. In a word, the Syphrles 
is perhaps the beſt conducted and moſt finiſhed 
of modern didactic poems in Latin verſe. It doubt- 
leſs eminently exceeds the ſilk-worms of his coun- 
tryman and cotemporary Vida +, (who hath too 

cloſely and ſervilely copied the bees of Virgil) and 
the gardens of Rapin, of whom the French after 
their manner boaſt ſo highly; who is a feeble and 

flegmatic poet, and hath filled his work, under the 
notion of digreſſions, with many puerile and extra- 
vagant fables, the Caricatura's of Ovid; whoſe idle 
: fs Pe” turns 


See his beautiful epiſtle to Baptiſta Turrianus of 
Verona, concerning his way of life and method of 
paſſing his time with his family; together with that to 
J. Turrzanus on the death of his ſons, The two books 
of his Jos E H are not equal to the Syphilis. | 
+ However the following lines are elegant and pretty, 
on the worms being turned into butterflies. _ 
Haerent attonitae rerum nowitate, nec audent 
Remigio alarum ſe aperto credere coelo, 
 Diffimile/qae ſui tacit? nova corpora ſecum 
Mirari, formd nec ſeſe agnoſcere in ill; 
Cornua mirantur frenti, mirantur et alas, 
Et wires wil ſupra audent tentare priores 
Difift, memare/que ſui. ronn——— 
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turns and witticiſms he hath likewiſe frequently 
imitated. There is more pleaſure, ſays Addition, in 
the little platform of a garden which Virgil gives 
us about the middle of the four h Georgic, than 
in all the ſpacious walks and water-works of Rapin. 


'The art of painting ſeems to be the fineſt and 
fruitfulleſt ſubject for a didaftic poem. What 
_ FRESNOY has written on that ſubject is exceedingly 
dry, proſaic, and unentertaining ; for he has only 
given the mechanic rules of a painter; it is to be 
wiſhed that ſome true genius would undertake to 
treat it as a poet. e EO | 


The Praedium Ruſticum of the Jeſuit VANIERE, 
is a long and languid production; but from the la- 
bour of the writer, who has collected ſome curious 
Particulars relating to the management of the far- 
mers of his country, it may perhaps anſwer one pe- 
ruſal. . | NCC 


T pe Italians boaſt much of a poem on Agricul- 
ture, La Coltivazionè di Luigi Alamanni. He wrote 
it in France under the protection of Francis I. It 


is in fix books, and in blank verſe; and is efteemed 


pure Italian. But the ſubject is very little diver- 
ſified with digreſſions, and not very poetically 
treated, | | | Ps | 


They have likewiſe a didactic poem on the ma- 
nagement of bees, but it is little more than a 
_ tranſlation of Virgil's fourth book, omitting the 
ſtory of Ariſtaeus, with a few additional precepts 
of the author. It was written by GIOVANNI 
RucckLLAI, and ends with an addreſs to his inti- 
mate friend Triſſino, the author of that cool and 
inſipid epic poem, Italia Liberata; but whoſe me- 
mory ought to be reverenced for having given © 
e, © 
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the firſt regular modern tragedy, in blank verſe, 
his Sophoniſba; as Ruccellai himſelf produced the 
ſecond that was ſeen in Italy, entituled, Ræſmunda. 


Before I conclude theſe reſlections, it will, I 
preſume, be expected that I ſpeak a few words on 
the didactic poets of our own nation. 


PriLI1ps's Cyder is a very cloſe and happy imt- 
tation of the Georgic, and conveys to us the fulleſt | 
idea of Virgil's manner: whom he hath exactly fol- 
lowed ina pregnant brevity of ſtyle, in throwing 
in frequent moral reflections, in varying the me- 


thod of giving his precepts, in his digrefſions, and 


in his happy addreſs in returning again to his ſub- 


ject; in his knowledge and love of philoſophy, 


medicine, agriculture and antiquity, and in a 
certain primaeval fimplicity of manners, which 
is ſo conſpicuous in both. | 1 


If there be any fault in Philips, it is, perhaps, 

his inſertion of many images that excite laughter, 
and are contrary to the majeſty of the didactic 
Muſe ; and his having uſed too many elliſions, 
exotique and antique expreſſions, and tranſpoſi- 
tions, under the notion of ſtrengthening his verſe, 
and of reſembling Milton; who, by the way, is 
not ſo uniformly obſolete and difficult in his diction, 
as is ſometimes imagined ; but makes uſe of theſe 
uncommon and unfamiliar phraſes chiefly when he is 
deſcribing things that lie out of the compaſs of na- 
ture, and that are marvellous and ſtrange, ſuch as 
hell, chaos and heaven. . 


SoMERVILLE in his CHACE, writes with all 
the ſpirit and fire of an eager ſportſman. 
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Farewell Cleora ! here deep ſunk in down 


Slumber ſecure with happy dreams amus'd 
Me other joys invite, 
The horn fonorous calls, the pack awak'd 
Their mattins chant, nor brook my long delay. 
My courſer hears their voice; ſee there with ears 
And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground; 
Fierce rapture kindles in his red'ning . | 
And boils in every vein. B. ii. 84. 


5 The deſcriptions of hunting the hare, 1 fox, 
and the ſtag, are extremely ſpirited, and place the 
very objects before our eyes; of ſuch conſequence 
is it for a man to write on that which he hath fre- 
quently felt with pleaſure, He neglects his verſifi- 
cation ſometimes, and there are doubtleſs great in- 
equalities, both with reſpect to harmony and ex- 
preſſion, in the poem. He hath failed in deſcribing 
the madneſs that ſometimes rages among hounds, 
and particularly in his account of the effects of the 

bite of a mad dog on a-man. 


— 


„ deſcribe ſo difficult a thing, gracefully as 
poetically, as the effects of a diſtemper on the hu- 
man body, was reſerved for Dr. ARMSTRONG ; 
who accordingly hath nobly executed it, at the end 
of the third book of his Art of preſerving health, 


| where he hath given us that pathetic account of the 


_ ſweating ſickneſs. There is a claſſical correctneſs 
and cloſeneſs of ſtyle in this poem, that are truly 
2dmirable, and the ſubject is raiſed and adorned 
by numberleſs poetical images. What can be more 
_ pleaſing than his deſcription of a healthy ſituation 


; tor a houte ? 


See | where enthron'd in adamantine ſtate, | 
_ Proud of her bards imperial Winter ſits; 
; There ; 
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There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove 

_ Faſt by the flowly-winding Thames; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats ; 
(Richmond that ſees an hundred villas riſe 

Rural orgay). O from the ſummer's rage 

O wrap mein the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham. 


This ends with a well-conduQted proſopopocia. 


Green riſe the Kentiſh hills in chearful air; 
But on the marſhy plains that Eſſex ſpreads 
Build not, nor reſt too long thy wand'ring feet. 
For on a ruſtic throne of dewy turf, 

With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartana there preſides ; a meagre hend 
Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
 Compreſs'd the ſlothful Naiads of the fens. 
B. i. 108. 


In how lofty a manner bath he introduced his pre- 
cepts concerning drinking water? 


Now come ye Naiads, to the fountains lead! 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign: 
I turn to view th* enthufiaſtic wilds 
By mortal elf untrod. 1 hear the din 
Of waters thundering o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Whenceglidetheftreamsrenown'd in ancientſong. 
Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſteep 
Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſts the 1 Po 
In angry waves; Euphrates hence devolves | 
A mighty flood to water half the Eaſt; 
And there in Gothic ſolitude reclin d 
The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 
W hat ſolemn twilight! what ſtupendous ſhades 
- Enwrap theſe infant floods! Thro' every nerve 

A ſacred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 

Glides o er my frame! B. ii. 352, &c. 

In. 
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In ſhort, this author hath evidently ſhewn, that 
there is no ſubject but what is capable of being ex- 
alted into poetry by a genius, 


There is a ſublimity of ſentiment *, an energy 
of diction, a ſpirit unextinguiſhed by correctneſs 
and rhyme, to be found in Mr. Poee's Eſſay on 
Man, that will ever render it the honour of our 
nation and language. And it is not my province 
at preſent to determine, what ſome are apt to diſ- 

pute, whether or no this poem (in the words of 
Dr. Warburton) „ hath a preciſion, force, and 

© cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to be met with 
even in the moſt formal treatiſes of philoſophy !” _ 


The PLEASURES OT IMAGINATION are, in 
their very nature, a moſt proper and pregnant ſub- 


ject for a didactie poem. The amiable author wo 


happily fixt on theſe as his ſubject, it muſt be al- 
lowed by the ſevereſt critic, hath done them ample 
juſtice ; whether we cohſider his glowing and ani- 
mated ſtyle, his lively and pictureſque images + ; 
the graceful and harmonious flow of his numbers; 
or the noble ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm, which 
breathes through his whole work. But that I may 
not loſe myſelf in a wide field of panegyric, I WU 
produce the following three paſſages, in which 
images of Greatneſs, Wonderfulneſs, and Beauty 
(from 


dee particularly Ep. i. ver. 267 to the end. If there 
be any fault in this poem, it is perhaps the mixing droll 
and burleſque images with ſerious doctrines : ſuch is 
that line (taken from Charron, Book 1. on Wiſdom) 

See man for mine, replies a pamper'd gooſe. 

+ See particularly the deſcription of PPEAs ux E, VIRũ- 
TUE, and Pain, Book 11. 409, &c, of a ſolemn wood, 
and particularly ver. 290. B. iii. and of a poet at the time 

of his firſt conceiving ſome great deſign, B. iii. ver. 373. 


* 
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(from the perception of which all the pleaſures of 

poetry and the imagination principally flow) are 
thus nobly exemplify d. 1 | 


1. GREATNESS. 


The high-born ſoul 
Diſdains to reſt his heav'n aſpiring wing 
| Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft 
Through fields of air; purſues the flying ſtorm ; 
Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav'ns; 
Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaſt, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high ſhe ſoars 
The blue profound, and hov'ring o'er the ſun 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ftream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting ſway 
Bend the reluctant planets and abſolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effus'd 
She darts her ſwiftneſs up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through its burning ſigns 
Exulting circles the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the ſtars, 
_ Whoſe blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Inveſts the orient. Now amaz'd ihe views 
'Th' empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heav'n, their calm abode ; 
And fields of radiance, whoſe unfading light 
Has travell'd the profound fix thouſand years, 
Nor yet arrives in ſight of mortal things; 
Ev'n on the barriers of the world untir'd 
She meditates th' eternal depth below; _ 
Till, half recoiling, down the headlong ſteep 
She plunges; ſoon o'erwhelm'd and ſwallow'd up 
In that immenſe of being. There her hopes 
Reſt at the fated goal. 


2, W O N- 
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2. WONDERFULNESS. 


—— What need words 
To paint its power? For this, the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove: the penſive ſage 
Heedleſs of fleep, or midnight's harmful damp, 
Hangs o'er the ſickly taper ; and untir'd _ 
The virgin follows, with inchanted ſtep, 

"The mazes of ſome wild and wond'rous tale 
From morn to eve; unmindful of her form, 
Unmindful of the happy dreſs that ſtole 
"The wiſhes of the wn. when every maid 
With envy pin'd. Hence finally, by night 
The village-matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suſpends the infant-audience with her tales, 
Breathing aſtoniſhment! of witching rhymes, 
And evil ſpirits of the death-bed call 

To him who robb'd the widow and devour'd 
The orphan's portion; of unquiet ſouls 

Ris'n from the grave to eaſe the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of ſhapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell about the murd'rer's bed. 
At ev'ry ſolemn pauſe the croud recoil 
Gazing each other ſpeechleſs, and congeal'd 
With ſhiv'ring fighs : till eager for th' event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hang, 
Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd, 


3 BEAUTY. 
—_— a Brighteſt progeny of heavin ! 
How ſhall I trace thy features? where ſelect 
The roſeate hues to emulate thy bloom? * 
| e 
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Haſte then, my ſong, thro' nature's wide expanſe, 
HFaſte then and gather all her comelieſt wealth, 
W hate'er bright ſpoils the florid earth contains, 
 Whate'er the waters, or the liquid air, 
To deck thy lovely labour. Wilt thou fly 
With laughing Autumn to th' Atlantic iſles _ 
And range with him th' Heſperian field and ſea, 
W here'er his fingers touch the fruitful grove, 
The branches ſhoot wilh gold; where'er his ſtep 
Marks the glad foil, the tender cluſters glow _ 
Witch purple ripeneſs, and inveſt each hill 
As with the bluſhes of an evening ſky ? 
Or wilt thou rather ſtoop thy vagrant plume, 
W here,gliding thro' hs daughter's honour'd ſhade, 
The ſmooth Peneus from his glaſſy lood _ 
. Reflects purpureal Tempe's pleaſant ſcene ? 
Fair Tempe! haunt belov'd of ſylvan pow'rs, 
Of nymphs and fauns ; where in the golden age 
They play'd in ſecret on the ſhady brink  _ 
With ancient Pan, while round their choral fteps 
Young hours and genial gales with conſtant hand 
Shower'd bloſſoms, odours, ſhower'd ambroſial 
And Spring's Elyſian bloom. -* = {[dews, 


I muſt beg the reader's leave to lay before him 
one paſſage more, with which 1 ſhall conclude, 
both becauſe it is a p roper inſtance of our author's 
genius, and becauſe it contains a ſtrong and ſeaſon- 

able exhortation to the ſtudy of the Grecian lite- 
rature, which is at preſent ſo ſtrangely neglected 
among us, that perſons are not wanting who ſet up 
for ſcholars and critics, without even pretending 

ever to have peruſed the Greek claſſics, 


Genius of ancient Greeee! whoſe faithful ſteps 
Well-pleas'dI follow thro” the ſacred paths 
Of nature and of ſcience; nurſe divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair deſires! 5 
2-4 3 1! 
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O!] let the breath of thy extended praiſe 
Inſpire my kindling boſom to the height 


Of this untempted theme. Nor be my thoughts 


Preſumptuous counted, if, amid the calm 

That ſooths this vernal evening into ſmiles, 

I ſteal impatient from the ſordid haunts 

Of ſtrife and low ambition to attend 

Thy ſacred preſence in the ſylvan ſhade, 

By their malignant footſteps ne'er profan'd. 

Deſcend, propitious ! to my favour'd eye; 

Such in thy mien, thy warm, exalted air, 

As when the Perſian tyrant, foil'd and ſtung _ 
With ſhame and deſperation, gnaſh'd his teeth 
To ſee thee rend the pageants of his throne ; 
Andat the lightning of thy lifted ſpear 


Crouch'd like a ſlave. Bring all thy martial ſpoils, 


Thy palms, thy laurels, thy triumphant ſongs, 
Thy ſmiling band of arts, thy godlike tires _ 
Of civil wiſdom, thy heroic youth 


Warm from the ſchools of glory. Guide my way 


Thro' fair Lyceum's walk, the green retreats 

Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 

Where oft enchanted with Socratic ſounds, 

Iliſſus pure devolv'd his tuneful ftream _ 

In gentler murmurs, From the blooming ſtore - 
Of theſe auſpicious fields, may I unblam'd 
Tranſplant ſome living bloſſoms, to adorn 

My native clime : while far above the flight 

Of fancy's plume aſpiring, I unlock _ 

The ſprings of ancient wiſdom ; while I join 

Thy name, thrice honour'd! with th' immortal 


Of nature; while to my compatriot youth [praiſe 


1 point the high example of thy ſons, 
And tune to Attic themes the Britiſh lyre. 


Book i. ver. 567. 
The END of Vol. I. 
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